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The Marvels of Mountain Railroading. 


BY GEORGE L. FOWLER. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF SKILL AND DARING ACHIEVED BY THE RAIL- 
ROAD ENGINEERS WHO HAVE CONQUERED THE ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS, THE ALPS, AND THE ANDES. 


A | 


money be provided. 
fully and more practically 
than the building of rail- 
roads that traverse moun- 
tains. Over and over again 
it has been proven that there 
are no natural obstacles that 
cannot be overcome. The 
traveler who shudders when 
he looks down hundreds of 
feet from a car window, or 
scowls when he is rushed 
into a tunnel, seldom under- 
stands at what terrific cost 
his comfort was bought. 
Neither does he realize the 
dangers which actually sur- 
round him, and the small 
things upon which his life 
depends. If he did, he would 

; probably be panic stricken. 
The safe running of a train over an ordinary di- 
vision requires an almost infinite amount of care and 
vigilance, not only in the present, but in the past as 
well, beginning from the time when the engineers were 
surveying and locating the line. The choice of a route 
may mean the future courting or avoidance of a dis- 
aster. There must be knowledge of the geological 
formation of the ground over which the track is to 
be laid, and its risk of exposure to freshets, subsi- 
dences, landslides, avalanches, and snow blockades. 
Past performances must be the data upon which fu- 
ture good or bad behavior must be predicated, and it is 
upon the intimacy of his knowledge with that past 
that the work of the engineer is to be judged. 

In a country that has been peopled for generations, 
1M 


es 


THE RACK RAILWAY 


SUMMIT OF 


MOUNT 


ONE OF THE MOST 


OF THE 
ROADS. 


SWISS 


T has long been an axiom among engineers that no task of 
construction is beyond their skill if only sufficient 
Nothing illustrates this more force- 


TO THE 
PILATUS, 

NOTABLE 
MOUNTAIN 
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THE LOOP ON THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN, IN THE CLEAR CREEK VALLEY, NEAR GEORGETOWN, COLO- 

RADO. AT THE POINT WHERE THE LOCOMOTIVE IS CROSSING THE BRIDGE, THE UPPER TRACK 
IS SEVENTY FEET ABOVE THE LOWER. 


the work of the engineer is greatly fa- into new territory—where he must draw 
cilitated; but where he must strike out conclusions from such knowledge as he 


oe wails ll dl ? 
THE BRIDGE AT AMSTEG, SWITZERLAND, ON WHICH THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY CROSSES THE MOUTH OF 
THE MADERANERTHAL IN ITS ASCENT TO THE GREAT TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS. 
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| can extort from nature itself or can 
a ° a 
gather from the hazy, rambling talk of 
the savage or the mountaineer—here his 
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could enter and come out alive; dangled 
by ropes over precipices and painted 
his marks on the living rock, because 




































































ability, perseverance, and judgment there was no crevice in which to drive 
must be of the highest order. a stake. In one ease, at least, he has 
taken his railroad over a mountain pass 
> TER J ¥ TES . a . * : 
" RAILROAD PIONEERS IN THE WEST. in advance even of the Indian’s trail. 
{oy » ° - ° . 
In few countries has the railroad All these things have been done far 
builder been asked to overcome such from any base of supplies. He has been 
: difficulties as in the mountains of the cut off from civilization for months at a 
i 
h 
7 
J . 
pp x 
~ 
THE HANGING BRIDGE IN THE ROYAL GORGE, A UNIQUE PIECE OF RAILROAD ENGINEERING ON THE LINE 
OF THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE. 
From a photograph by Savage, Salt Lake. 
h Western States and Canada. Crossing time, and has lived on the rifles of his 
. a . © - . . a 
the border between civilization and hunters, while searching for the best 
savagery, he has pushed his lines in ad-_ way to reach his destination, and guard- 
vance of the frontier settlements, fight- ing constantly against a treacherous 
ing with the wildest of elements, beasts, and malignant foe. Only by such toil 
and men for every foot. He has fol- and suffering has he driven his stakes 
lowed mountain torrents to their to mark the route over which the 
sources, climbed peaks where the white thoughtless occupant of the parlor car 
man had never stood before; explored shall afterwards roll in comfort and 
: canyons which the Indians said no man luxury. 
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The early railroad work in the Rocky 
Mountains stands unique in the history 
of the science, in that it was the advance 


great as those encountered in the work 
of exploration and construction. This 
is especially true of the roads in the 
higher altitudes, where snow 











falls during the greater part of 
the year, and where the win- 
ter accumulation is so great as 
to defy the management to 
maintain a clear track, even if 
avalanches and “ flurries ” were 
unknown. 


FIGHTING SNOW IN THE ROCKIES. 

As a result of these condi- 
tions, all the Rocky Mountain 
roads are provided with snow- 
sheds. These are not mere cov- 
erings to protect the road from 
a gentle fall of snow, but sub- 
stantial structures, ‘that would 
compare in strength with many 
an old fortification intended to 
withstand the assaults of artil- 
Iery. They may be designed 
merely to carry a dead weight 
of snow, or to withstand the 
terrific action of avalanches 
upon one or both sides. When 
the avalanche is to be guarded 
against, the mountain side of 
the shed is built of a cribwork 
of timbers twelve inches square, 
and filled in at the back with 
solid rock, designed to carry the 
snow over the roof of the shed 
without permitting the moving 
mass to strike heavily against it. 
The outer edge of the roof is 
supported by heavy timbers. 
Such sheds cost from forty to 
seventy dollars a foot, according 
to circumstances. 

Long sheds are objectionable, 
because their cost is great, and 








IN CLEAR CREEK CANYON, COLORADO, ON THE LINE OF THE 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN. 


guard of civilization, and was called 
upon to solve entirely new problems and 
work out its own salvation in its own 
way, with little or no suggestive help 
from what had gone before. Given suf- 
ficient capital, a railroad between al- 
most any two points becomes a possi- 
bility; but even when the road has been 
built over the most careful of surveys, 
its operation may present difficulties as 


because gases from the loco- 
motive gather in them. There- 
fore the sheds are usually built 
in sections, made as short as possible. 
The openings are protected by “ glance 
works,” or “ split fences,” intended to 
divert the course of the sliding mass 
of snow, ice, and rocks. These are V 
shaped fences, the apex pointing up the 
mountainside, which throw the descend- 
ing débris to the right or left so that it 
will pass over the sheds. Sometimes 
one of these barricades is insufficient, 
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and others are built farther up the slope. 
They are of cribwork or piles, strength- 
ened by a filling of rock work. 

Where the Canadian Pacific passes 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, there 
are about six miles of snowsheds, con- 
taining twenty five million feet of sawed 
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blasting can remove. More dangerous 
and harder to control is the “awful 
avalanche,” which may come down the 
mountainside so gently and so quietly 
as to cause no pressure, no strain, no dis- 
aster; or it may start far up the slope, 
and, gathering force as it descends, 









































A SWISS MOUNTAIN RAILROAD, OPERATED ON THE RACK SYSTEM—THE BRUNIG LINE AT THE POINT WHERE 
IT CLIMBS FROM THE AAR VALLEY TO THE BRUNIG PASS, BETWEEN MEIRINGEN AND LUCERNE. 


timber, and one million, one hundred 
and forty thousand lineal feet of round 
timber. The snowfall in that region is 
at times very great. In the winter of 
1886-87 it was thirty five feet in the 
Selkirk range; eight and a half feet fell 
in six days. At that time the snowsheds 
were buried under fifty feet of snow, so 
compacted that it weighed thirty pounds 
to the cubic foot. 

If the railroads had to contend only 
with the snow as it fell, they would 
seldom have much trouble. But it. may 
be melted by the Chinook winds and 
winter rains, and then there may come 
a sudden fall of the temperature to 
thirty degrees below zero, making a com- 
pact mass of snow and ice that only 


hurl down a huge mass of snow, ice, 
rocks, and uprooted trees weighing a 
quarter of a million tons. It moves 
with the roar of a voleano and the speed 
of a cyclone, shaking the earth in its 
progress and sweeping everything be- 
fore it, a spectacle of awful magnificence 
when viewed from a safe distance. In 
its mad rush, the avalanche makes a 
“flurry,” a local cyclone, which some- 
times extends for a distance of a hun- 
dred yards outside its path. This fierce 
blast of air uproots or snaps off trees 
that rise a hundred and fifty feet from 
the ground. 

So rapid is the movement of the ava- 
lanche that sometimes, when the rail- 
road sheds have been broken in and 
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filled with débris, large va- 
cant spaces have been found 
in the mass, showing where 
air has been caught and im- 
prisoned by the falling 
snow. With such natural 
terrors to contend with, it 
Was a Wise provision on the 
part of the railroad author- 
ities to provide each dining 
car on its through trains 
with an emergency box, to 
he opened only as a last re- 
sort, and to store food in 
caches along the line at in- 
tervals of ten or twelve 
miles, in imitation of the 
hunters of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 


IN THE WESTERN CANYONS. 


But snowsheds are not 
the only interesting engi- 
neering features of the 
Rocky Mountain roads. We 
find tracks running on 
shelves along the faces of 
unsealable cliffs; they fol- 
low the windings of deep 
canyons; they skirt great 
hills, and everywhere the 
work is one of might and 
power. There is more ro- 
mance in the building of 
these mountain railroads 
than in the tales of chiv- 
alry; there are more ad- 
venturous experiences and 
hairbreadth escapes than 
the inventive minds of 
story writers ever con- 
ceived. There are a devo- 
tion, a pluck, and an 
indomitable energy coupled 
with engineering genius 
that make the deeds of the 
old knights seem puny and 
trivial. Take the story of 
the Royal Gorge, where 
there is room but for one 
road, where it was a matter 
of life and death to secure 
the right of way, and the 
surveyor’s transit was ever 
guarded by the rifle. This 
was the only route from 
Canyon City to Leadville, 
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A MODERN CONVENIENCE FOR THE TOURIST IN THE ALPS—THE 
LITTLE RAILROAD THAT ASCENDS FROM THE VILLAGE OF 
MURREN, IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND, TO A VIEWPOINT 
ON THE MOUNTAIN ABOVE. 
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and a right royal route it is. 


fastnesses in its wild plunge from the 
mountains to the plains, after a twelve 
miles’ course between cliffs rising three 


Here the 
Arkansas River emerges from the rocky 
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las Animas Perdidas (the River of Lost 
Souls) the Denver & Rio Grande, after 


following the bed of the river for about 


fifteen miles from Silverton, plunges in- 


to the gorge. At first, the road is but 









































ON THE CALLAO, LIMA & OROYA RAILROAD, IN THE PERUVIAN ANDES, ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT PIECES 
OF RAILWAY ENGINEERING EVER ACCOMPLISHED. AT THIS POINT, THE TRACK EMERGES FROM 
A TUNNEL, SPANS A GORGE, AND PLUNGES- DIRECTLY INTO THE OPPOSITE CLIFF. 


thousand: feet in the sheer, and: with 
barely room between them for the tum- 
bling waters of the river. Through this 
wild canyon of mica, green serpentine, 
and red sandstone the railroad edges its 
way up and up, disputing with the water 
for every foot of the path, until, at last, 
at the Hanging Bridge, it leaves the 
whole width of the gorge to the water, 
and crosses the stream on a plate girder 
bridge, one side of which is suspended 
from a truss that has a footing on either 
side of the lofty canyon walls. 

Again, in the canyon of the Rio de 


a few feet above the level of the stream; 
then the grades become steeper, the 
curves sharper, the surroundings wilder, 
until, almost before the passenger is 
aware, the train is running along a shelf 
cut in the face of the cliff, with the 
river a ribbon of foam and mist hun- 
dreds of feet below. 

A photograph gives only a faint idea 
of the engineering difficulties encoun- 
tered in the construction of a line where 
there was hardly a chance for the set- 
ting of the tripod of the transit. In- 
deed, in some of the Colorado canvons 
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the location was determined by 
triangulation, because of the 
absolute inaccessibility of the 
route, which was to run where 
no living being but th. birds of 
the air had been before. Such 
work, like many other great 
enterprises, would have been 
commercially impossible be- 
fore the discovery of the nitro- 
glycerin compounds. The suc- 
cessful use of nitroglycerin in 
the work of the Hoosac tun- 
nel led to the later produc- 
tion of dynamite, a safer com- 
pound to handle; and this, in 
turn, has given way, to.a great 
extent, to the glycerin gela- 
tine, which will endure a still 
greater amount of rough treat- 
ment without exploding. 


THE LOOP AND THE SWITCHBACK. 

Interesting as‘the canyon 
work is from an engineering 
standpoint, laborious as the 
task of blasting may have 
been, and picturesque as the 
results of these cuttings un- 











SWISS MOUNTAIN LINES 
—THE UPPER ENGRAV- 
ING SHOWS THE ENGINE 
AND CAR OF THE PIL- 
ATUS ROAD; THE LOW- 
ER ANOTHER INCLINED 
RAILWAY, THAT AT 
GLION, NEAR MONT- 
REAUX, ON THE LAKE 
OF GENEVA. 
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doubtedly are, as the photographs ease the grades, the engineer must re- 


show, they constitute but a 


small sort to such devices as the switehback 


part of the work of the railroad builder. and the loop. The former is a simple 
Where a mountain has to be climbed, expedient for zigzagging up a mountain- 
and the entering valley is narrow and _ side. The track runs up the valley until 
steep, and where the side valleys can- the mountain blocks the way; it then 


not be used to lengthen the line and 


starts back in the opposite direction, 
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and climbs higher until it is again 
stopped, perhaps by a precipitous slope, 
perhaps by the ending of the spur 
upon which it rests. Again its di- 


Probably the best known loop in the 
West is that of the Colorado & Southern 
Railway, near Georgetown. Before 
reaching this point, the road doubles 









































IN THE ROYAL GORGE, ON THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE—THERE IS JUST ROOM FOR TRACK AND RIVER, 
AND THE WALLS OF THE CANYON TOWER THREE THOUSAND FEET ABOVE. 


From a photograph by the Detroit Photographic Company. 


rection is reversed, and this method is 
continued until a point is reached where 
it is high enough to reach the crest of 
the divide, so that it can go its way 
without let or hindrance. 

The loop requires more room than the 
switchback, and is used in climbing 
where the valley is broader. 


back on itself twice, crossing Clear 
Creek on each turn. Then it passes on 
to the loop, where it turns, crosses the 
creek twice more, and passes beneath 
itself, with a distance of seventy five feet 
between the upper and the lower line of 
rails, running nearly four miles to se- 
cure an advance of two. This section 
































has an average grade of 
one hundred and sixty 
feet to the mile, with a 
maximum of one hun- 
dred and ninety. 
Sometimes the en- 
gineer is confronted 
with alternative 
courses. He may be 
able to make a long de- 
tour, by which he can 
pass along the side and 
across the head of a 
valley in order to reach 
the opposite slope; or 
he can build a viaduct 
straight across as the 
bird would fly. It then 
hecomes a matter of 
cold blooded calceula- 
tion as to which would 
be the better invest- 
ment. The viaduct, of 
course, will cost more 
to build, but it may 
shorten the line by sev- 
eral miles, and every 
train that crosses it will 
save time and money. 
Careful estimates of 
the first cost of each 
plan are made, and of 
the probable expense of 
operation and main- 
tenance in view of the 


-traffic that may be ex- 


pected. If the viaduct 
can show a saving in 
operating expenses 
more than sufficient to 
pay interest on its add- 
ed first cost, the matter 
is settled, and _ the 
structure is erected. 
Thus the railroads 
have been led over un- 
trodden mountain 
passes, and through 
canyons that for cen- 
turies had echoed only 
to the roar of cataracts 
and rapids, but whose 
rocks now reverberate 
to the rumble of the 
fast express. They 
have threaded valleys 
hy the eagle’s route, 
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MEANS OF 


ASCENT BY 


A TYPICAL PIECE OF MOUNTAIN RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION ON THE UNION PACIFIC, IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, SHOWING A LONG AND HEAVY 





LOOPS, WITH SNOWSHEDS PROTECTING THE TRACK WHERE THERE IS DANGER OF AVALANCHES. 
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and plunged through the granite of 
the everlasting hills by tunnels that 
are but pin pricks in their rugged sides. 


And when these things have been done, 
still bolder schemes are accomplished. 
A great peak is climbed by grades on 
which no smooth faced wheel could 
roll, and the rack is used to hold and 
force the train ahead. The rack system 
was first planned by a German engineer 
for the Rigi, the mountain familiar to 
all tourists who visit Lucerne; but the 
Swiss project was delayed, and before 
any of the proposed road was construct- 





TYPICAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN RAILROAD SCENERY—ON THE COLORADO MID- 
LAND, LOOKING FROM THE ENTRANCE OF TUNNEL NO. 4, WITH 
CAMERON’S CONE, ONE OF THE BUTTRESSES OF PIKE'S 
PEAK, IN THE BACKGROUND. 


From a photograph by Buckwalter, Denver. 


ed, a line of the same type was built and 
put into operation on Mount Washing- 
ton, in New Hampshire. Some years 
later, a similar road 
reached the still lof- 
tier summit of Pike's 
Peak, making the 
climb of that West- 
ern ' giant a mere 
holiday trip, to be 
taken with the same 
blasé indifference as 
the journey across 
the continent or the 
ocean. 
THE HIGHEST RAILROAD 
IN THE WORLD. 
Our mountain 
roads are great in the 
difficulties that they 
have. surmounted, 
and the energy with 
which they have been 
pushed to remote 
fastnesses where na- 
ture seemed uncon- 
querable. But wher- 
ever civilization has 
settled,and wherever 
the miner has gone, 
there the railroad 
has_ followed. In 
South America, es- 
pecially among the 
Peruvian Andes, 
mountain —railroad- 
ing has many ex- 
amples of fine engi- 
neering to show. In 
fact, there are places 
where the work done 
is unprecedented in 
the history of the 
profession. The Cal- 
lao, Lima & Oroya 
Railroad is famed throughout the 
world. Starting from the Pacific Ocean, 
it follows the broad valley of the Rimac 
up past Lima to Chosica, where the con- 
verging spurs of the Cordilleras crowd 
it to a width of a thousand yards. 
Thenee, in the tortuous defiles of the 
Rimace the road climbs with a four per 
cent grade, and over curves of three 
hundred and fifty feet radius; it crosses 
and recrosses the Rio Seco and spans 
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CLIMBING THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS BY TRAIN—THE MANITOU & PIKE’S PEAK RAILROAD AT WINDY POINT. 


a deep mountain gorge on the famous the heaviest locomotives on the road. 
Verrugas viaduet—a structure which, at Still up and up the track climbs, with 
a distance, appears far too delicate for detour after detour, until, near Surco, 
practical railroad work, but which there are three tunnels directly over 
shows no appreciable deflection under one another. But the heights to be 





THE SWITCHBACK BETWEEN BLACK HAWK AND GUNNISON, ON THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN—FOR FIVE 
MILES THE RAILROAD ZIGZAGS UP THE STEEP SLOPE, WHICH THE WAGON ROAD CLIMBS IN ONE MILE. 
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scaled still reach on and on until the 
Rimac gorge is crossed; thence we pass 
up a zigzag to tunnel No. 14. Here the 
laying out of the line presented stupen- 
dous difficulties and dangers. The men 
were lowered over the cliffs from bench 
to bench cut from the naked faces of 
the rock, until the levels were reached. 


tunnels had to be constructed. At last, 
the road found itself amid a desolation 


of snow and ice just below the dividing 


crest of the Andes. One more boring, 
and then the Galera tunnel, 3,847 feet 
long and 15,645 feet above the sea, leads 
to the comparatively easy stretch down 
to Orova, the inland terminus. 









































IN THE CANYON OF THE RIO DE LAS ANIMAS PERDIDAS (RIVER OF LOST SOULS), IN COLORADO, ON 
THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE. 


The engineers were swung across the 
gorges on wire ropes stretching from 
side to side. In one run of fifteen miles, 
there are twenty two tunnels. At an- 
other point five parallel lines, hundreds 
of feet above one another, are visible 
from any point in the valley, three on 
one side and two on the other, while the 
greatest horizontal distance between 
any two of them is fewer than five hun- 
dred feet. Still it is up, up, to the head 
of the Rimac, which is inclosed by un- 
scalable cliffs, to overcome which seven 


Such, then, is a brief review of what 
the quiet man with the transit has done 
to annihilate space and time; to rob 
mountain climbing of its fatigues and 
dangers; to roll a panorama of beauty 
and grandeur and sublimity before the 
eyes of those who would otherwise never 
see it. He sets his goal wherever man 
desires to go, and with courage, pa- 
tience, and indomitable energy, amid 
toil and hardship, he has marked out 
and built the road over which his fellows 
may follow him in ease and luxury. 




































































RETURNING FROM A DAY’S SPORT, FLYING THE FLAG THAT ANNOUNCES THE CAPTURE OF A BIG FISH. 





The Greatest Game Fishing. 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. 


THE SPORT ROYAL OF CAPTURING THE LEAPING TUNA, OR 


GIANT MACKEREL, AT SANTA CATALINA 


ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


WHERE A TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUND FISH HAS BEEN 


CAUGHT WITH ROD AND LINE. 


N this generation two great game fish 
have been introduced to American 
anglers—the tarpon and the leaping 
tuna. Before their time the salmon 
held full sway as the accredited king. 
His surroundings were ideal; he was 
known as the hardest fighter and the 
most difficult of all to kill with rod and 
reel. But the coming of the tarpon dis- 
puted the salmon’s sway of centuries. 
A short experience showed unquestion- 
ably that the big herring of the Gulf of 
Mexico made a stronger, faster battle, 
and, after a lively debate, he was duly 
crowned. But this bv no means ended 





the diseussion, and now, with the ar- 
rival of the tuna, it is still further com- 
plicated. 

Go among men that understand, and 
ask which is the king of fish. You may 
get as many reasons ‘and arguments as 
there are fish in the seas. There is the 
salmon angler. He flips his fly across a 
short, shallow pool, fastens to a good 
fish, and harries him up and down a 
moderate water. The subject may sulk, 
shoulder viciously, bore against the 
rocks, or bolt a rapid. He fights hard, 


as a rule, and when he is hammered to 
a finish and the 


gaff slips him ashore 
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on the pebbles, the lucky angler is will- 
ing to wager that this, indeed, is the 
monarch of the fishes. Then there is 
the tarpon man. He tries the flat tides 
of a Southern bayou, strikes, and sees 
his game go wildly rushing—leaping like 
a mad thing, crazy but noble. Says the 
tarpon man, here is the king of the seas. 

Now consider the tuna. Like all 
other representatives of royalty, the 
tuna has a variety of names. In the 
Mediterranean he is the fonnardo; on 





HARRY ELMS, A CATALINA BOATMAN WHO, WITH 
J. H. WOODS, OF LIMA, OHIO, FOUGHT A MONSTER 
TUNA FOR FOURTEEN HOURS, ONLY TO HAVE 
IT ESCAPE BECAUSE ELMS COULD NOT 
REACH ITS HEAD WITH THE GAFF. 
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our Atlantic coast, the horse mackerel; 
in Germany, the thunfisch; at Catalina 
Island, California, he is the leaping 
tuna. 
here is he a game fish. 

Catalina—or Santa Catalina, as it is 
really named—is a bit of hilly chaos set 
down in the heaving blue of the Pacific. 
It is twenty two miles long, a maritime 
mountain range cut by chasms and 
gorges, and with a climate as nearly per- 
fect as nature can provide. Avalon, 
with its cluster of buildings and white, 
sunny tents, lies snugly in the elbow of 
a little bight. where the hills slip down 
to a graded beach of shingle. Winter 
is its season of verdure; from May to 
November storms are unknown, and one 
may wear the same weight of clothing 
all the year round. 

Many causes unite to make Catalina 
an ideal haven of the Pacific; but for 
the man in search of sport, to tackle it 
seriously and to get his hands full of 
the real thing, it is the fishing that 
counts. If he wishes sport royal, a fight 
to a finish, a combat with a living engine 
of strength, agility, and enterprise, he 
must try the tuna at Avalon, for this is 
the only place on earth where it is killed 
with rod and reel. 


THE DISCOVERY OF TUNA FISHING. 

A little more than four years ago, 
tuna had never been taken with any- 
thing but nets, spears, and hand lines. 
But it was not for want of trying that 
men failed to kill them with rod and 
reel. Dozens of men, perhaps hundreds, 
fastened to the tuna while fishing for 
other game. In every case the tuna got 
away, and half the tackle, if not all of 
it, went with him. Rods were snatched 
unexpectedly from the angler’s grasp; 
lines capable of lifting the weight of a 
three hundred pound black sea bass 
from the depths were snapped like pack 
thread, and one mad rush of a struck 
tuna sometimes disemboweled reels of 
their cogs and pinions. 

“Tt’s no go,” said the men on the 
beach. ‘ You can’t kill a tuna with a 
rod. You might as well try to stop a 
comet with a walking stick.” 

In 1896 there was an interesting 
crisis at Avalon. Men from the east and 
west coasts, who had been trying the 


Here, only, he leaps, and only 
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tuna with rod and reel, 
swore that he could not 
he taken like the tarpon 
or the salmon. They said 
it was a physical impossi- 
bilitv. Some made no 
further effort, and when 
they fastened to a tuna 
incontinently cut the line 
to save the tackle. So far 
so good—for the tuna. 
At this juncture came 
Colonel C. P. Morehouse, 
of Pasadena, California. 
Ile had tried the salmon 
and the tarpon, and had 
worsted both. He came 
to try the tuna, and went 
to fishing. He smashed 
rods, lines, and even reels. 
Then he caught the knack 
-for a knack it is. He 
learned that to kill the 
leaping tuna, the hand on 
the rod—both hands, and 
legs, too, as a matter of 
fact—must be employed 
without stint. He saw 
that the tuna must be 
hammered and_ harried 
and driven without a mo- 
ment’s respite. He had 
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learned the art of fishing F: GRAY GRISWOLD, OF NEW YORK, AND A HUNDRED AND EIGHT POUND 


for tarpon, and he tried it 
on the tuna. 

It was a new experience to the big 
mackerel. When he rushed, he found 
his flight snubbed. When he sounded, 
something dragged him back. When he 
charged, he only lost ground, and if he 
sulked—which he rarely did—he found 
that sulking was not allowed, and that 
he must run and dodge and twist and 
holt till he died. And die he did, and 
it was a new experience to the tuna. 
Colonel Morehouse killed his first fisn 
with a rod and reel in the summer of 
1896, and established the fact that it 
Was possible. Now it is a thing reason- 
ably to be done, and vou get a medal if 
you do it. 


THE TUNA’S QUEER HABITS. 


Experience showed that the tuna was 
an eccentric fish. For instance, he has 
the habit of leaping only at the island 
of Catalina. Moreover, he takes his dan- 
2M 





TUNA WHICH HE 


KILLED IN NINETEEN MINUTES ON JUNE 8 LAST. 





cing in a limited area—in a little patch 
of water off the north shore from Ava- 
lon Bay to Long Point. The distance is 
about five miles, and it is in this re- 
stricted district that the most exciting 
rod fishing on earth is practised. 

Essentially, the tuna is only an over- 
grown mackerel, and he looks it. He 
has the same crescent tail, the same 
caudal protuberances, virtually the same 
shape, and all the voracious habits of 
his lesser brother. Only in size does 
he differ from the A 1 fish of the brine 
barrel. Asa tarpon is to the herring, so 
is the tuna to the mackerel. 

At Avalon the rod killed fish run any- 
where from four to six feet in length. 
Colonel Morehouse, who killed the first, 
also has the credit of taking the largest 
—a tuna of two hundred and fifty one 
pounds, brought to boat in 1899; but 
this by no means approaches the limit 
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of size. Fish of six hundred pounds 
weight have appeared at Avalon, and on 
the Atlantic coast specimens of fifteen 
hundred pounds have been speared. 

So far, little scientific knowledge 
seems to have been 
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Tuna Club, nor can you win it by social 
influence or the charm of personality. 
To become a member of the organization 
you must first have killed, by red and 
reel, one tuna of not less than a hundred 

pounds weight. 





learned of the tu- 
nas’ habits. Where 
they breed is a 
question. At Ava- 
lon they come with 
the flying fish, but 
whence they come | 
or where they go is | 
a matter of specu- 
lation. Early last | 
vear, one of twenty 
pounds was killed 
off Catalina, and it 
was almost as much 
of a curiosity as a 
record breaker. 
Other small fish 
were taken after it, 
and it was surmised 
from this that the 
tuna breed some- 
where in the neigh- 
borhood. But all 
that one can say 
with certainty is 
that the schools ap- 
pear with the flying 
fish in April, and 
depart about the 
25th of July. 
Throughout the 
vear, however, soli- 
tary ,fish hover 
about the island. 
During the month 
of June the schools 
are numerous,.and then the tuna fishing 
season is at its height. 


THE TUNA CLUB AT AVALON. 
With the appearance of the fish Ava- 
lon stirs itself. .The steamer from Los 
Angeles lands daily an army of rods, and 
the talk up and down the beach is tuna 
—nothing but tuna. Campaigners pitch 
their tents everywhere on the flat, the 
heach is lined with boats, and the Tuna 
Club resumes operations. And here, by 
the way, is one of the most unique or- 

ganizations in the history of sport. 
You cannot buy. your way into the 





l‘urthermore,in ta- 
king your fish, vou 
may not use a line 
heavier than the 
standard twenty 
four thread. An- 
other condition is 
that membership is 
not complete until 
the catch is regis- 
tered in the record 
hook kept at the 
club rooms. What 
tuna fishing really 
means is obvious 
from the faet that 
the candidate is 
exempted from af- 
fixing his own sig- 
nature. And why? 
Because men have 
hecome physically 
incapable of doing 
soo after killing 
their fish. Here is 
the phrase in the 
club’s constitution : 
* Should it happen 
by reason of he xg 
exhaustion.” The 
italics are mine. 

. To hold office in 
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BRINGING A TUNA TO GAFF—A CRITICAL POINT IN this club one must 
THE SPORT, WHEN THE SKILL OF THE BOATMAN 
AND OF THE FISHERMAN IS MOST SEVERELY 

TAXED. unknown. He who 


excel. Eleetionsare 


kills the largest fish 
of the season -becomes president for 
twelve months. The first vice president 
is the one who kills the greatest number 
of tuna, irrespective of weight, in one 
vear. All other members of the club 
rank according to the weight of their 
fish, and to every person killing, for the 
first time, a tuna of one hundred pounds 
weight or more, a button is given by the 
club. This button is, in itself, a certifi- 
cate of membership. 


HOW TO FISH FOR TUNA. 


All this seems to indicate that tuna 
fishing is work, and hard work. It is 
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The angler looking for idle fishing 
should turn his back on Avalon, To kill 
a tuna requires perseverance, grit, 
strength, and perhaps nerve. To hook 
one, you must troll from a power launch, 
ever on the lookout that your rod is not 
snatched from your grasp; and once 
you have struck your fish, you may have 
to work mind and muscle at full pitch 
for an hour, perhaps two hours, and 
perchance six, eight, and even ten. 

But patience is not a high essential— 
that is, before you have hooked your fish. 
There are few stage waits with the tuna. 
When it is worth your while to fish, vou 
know it. You may sit on the beach, if 


tuna—he has seized a flying fish in its 
flight. You hear the ery, * Tuna!” but 
this advertisement is superfluous. If 
you have eyes, you can see. 

The best boats in use for the fishing 
are broad beamed, with a one or two 
horse power engine. The usual method, 
however, is to troll in a rowboat behind 
a power launch. The angler sits in the 
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THE STRIKE OF THE LEAPING TUNA—THE BEGINNING 








“Pa as 


OF A BATTLE WHICH, EVEN WITH A SKILFUL FISH- 


ERMAN, MAY LAST FOR HOURS. 


you like, and wait till the fish are ready. 
Then they will tell you. 

Keep vour eye seaward. There you 
will see a six foot, scintillating bolt 
shoot from the blue, heaving ocean and 
soar skyward six, eight, and even ten 
feet. Another follows, and another. In 
and out—the cause of it all—ply the fly- 
ing fish, humming onward in frantic 
flight, their wings fanning the air, until, 
exhausted, they fall to the pursuing le- 
viathan beneath. Or shoals of mackerel 
struggle madly in the advance, eager in 
the effort to escape; dozens dart through 
the surf and flounder on the glistening 
sand. Up into the air goes another 


sternsheets of the yvawl, facing aft; 
amidships is the rower, who also stands 
ready to gaff. The bait—a flying fish— 
is trolled astern, and to the novice it 
all seems very simple. But the first trial 
will disabuse his mind of this. 

The launch starts seaward, its pilot 
scanning all the broad reach of the sea. 
His eye is as keen as a Long Island bay- 
man who marks the incoming snipe. 
Nothing escapes him. He marks the 
dark fronds of the kelp, the sea birds 
flashing across, a breaking fish, and 
knows them all for their kind. He is a 
past professor in his art—that is, if he 
knows his business. You see him 
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MISS B. 0. CLARK OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, THE FIRST WOMAN TO KILL A TUNA. THE FISH IS 
THE ONE HANGING BESIDE HER ; IT WEIGHED A HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN POUNDS, 
AND WAS BROUGHT TO GAFF IN FIFTY MINUTES. 


switching this way and that—then 
something fixes his sight. In the dis- 
tance, a lithe, foot long creature—a fly- 
ing fish—flips from the sea and. goes 
skimming along the surface. He sees it 
as it breaks cover, and gives the cry. 
The launch turns her head, the flying 
fish comes on, a swirl of water breaks 
beneath. “Tuna,” says the boatman. 
The next instant your reel may be 
screaming, and the line smoking on the 
rings. Then the boatman easts off, and 
it is for you to begin your work. 

It is no cheap joke to have a tuna go 
away with your tackle. Your seven foot 
rod may have cost you anywhere from 
ten to thirty five dollars, the reel at 





least fifteen, and perhaps fifty. ‘Then, 
you have probably three hundred and 
fifty vards of twenty two thread Cutty- 
hunk line. If vou can afford to throw 
this gear away, well and good; but the 
ordinary man has different views. Ifa 
novice, don't get angry if warned to 
watch out. Men famous in salmon and 
tarpon waters have had their rods 
snatched from their grasp at the first 
rush of the tuna. 

Cheap tackle is the costliest kind at 
Avalon. One rush of a tuna will tear 
the heart out of a cheap reel; a cheap 
rod, under the same strain, will give like 
a lily stalk in a hurricane, and cheap 
lines merely snap at the strike; so cheap- 
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you like, and wait till the fish are ready. 
Then they will tell vou. 

Keep vour eye seaward. There you 
will see a six foot, scintillating bolt 
shoot from the blue, heaving ocean and 
soar skyward six, eight, and even ten 
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ing fish, humming onward in frantic 
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viathan beneath. Or shoals of mackerel 
struggle madly in the advance, eager in 
the effort to escape; dozens dart through 
the surf and flounder on the glistening 
sand. Up into the air goes another 
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ready to gaff. The bait—a flying fish— 
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all seems very simple. But the first trial 
will disabuse his mind of this. 

The launch starts seaward, its pilot 
scanning all the broad reach of the sea. 
His eye is as keen as a Long Island bay- 
man who marks the incoming snipe. 
Nothing escapes him. He marks the 
dark fronds of the kelp, the sea birds 
flashing across, a breaking fish, and 
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switching this way and that—then 
something fixes his sight. In the dis- 
tance, a lithe, foot long creature—a fly- 
ing fish—flips from the sea and. goes 
skimming along the surface. He sees it 
as it breaks cover, and gives the cry. 
The launch turns her head, the flying 
fish comes on, a swirl of water breaks 
heneath. “Tuna,” savs the boatman. 
The next instant your reel may be 
screaming, and the line smoking on the 
rings. Then the boatman easts off, and 
it is for you to begin your work. 

It is no cheap joke to have a tuna go 
away with your tackle. Your seven foot 
rod may have cost you anywhere from 
ten to thirty five dollars, the reel at 





least fifteen, and perhaps fifty. ‘Then, 
vou have probably three hundred and 
fifty vards of twenty two thread Cutty- 
hunk line. If you can afford to throw 
this gear away, well and good; but the 
ordinary man has different views. If a 
novice, don’t get angry if warned to 
watch out. Men famous in salmon and 
tarpon waters have had their rods 
snatched from their grasp at the first 
rush of the tuna. 

Cheap tackle is the costliest kind at 
Avalon. One rush of a tuna will tear 
the heart out of a cheap reel: a cheap 
rod, under the same strain, will give like 
a lily stalk in a hurricane, and cheap 
lines merely snap at the strike; so cheap- 
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ness here is hardly economy. All the 
boatmen at Avalon supply tackle, but it 
is better to have vour own. 


A BATTLE ROYAL WITH THE BIG MACKEREL. 

The usual bait is the flying fish—one 
about twelve or fourteen inches long. 
It is hooked through the head, the hook 
is fastened to a chain, there is a yard 
leader of wire, and the swivel on its end 
is attached to the line by a clove hitch. 

* Are you ready?” asks the boatman. 

The launch steams alongshore: the 
first grav light of dawn steals across 
the sea. “ Listen,” says the boatman. 
Near at hand a heavy splash resounds 
across the water—another and another. 
The tuna have struck in. You hear 
their heavy bodies thudding upon the 
flat sea, and the 'oatman warns you to 
be on the watch. “ Here they come!’ 
he whispers. 

A blue black form hurls into the air. 


THE BIGGEST GAME FISH CAUGHT WITH HOOK AND LINE—A BLACK 
SEA BASS WEIGHING 384 POUNDS, CAPTURED BY F. S. SCHENCK, 
OF BROOKLYN, AT AVALON, AUGUST 17, 1900. “him in—quicker 


falling in a fountain of 
spume. Fip! Fip! Fee- 
eee-eee-ee—screams the 
reel. The tip of your rod 
doubles beneath the 
water. You have the butt 
jammed into a_ socket 
hole reamed in the 
thwart, and you hang on 
‘desperately, laying all 
your weight to the reel 
brake, a square of moose 
hide leather that half 
embraces the spool. It is 
water soaked and pliable, 
but still it is fairly smo- 
king with the friction. 
You hear the boat- 
man’s voice as Ina dream, 
roaring, “Snub him, hold 
him!” You jab harder. 
The reel screams away— 
a hundred yards are gone 
—two hundred. He is 
still bolting. You put 
vour strength into the ef- 
fort, the reel slows down, 
and halts suddenly, the 
line slackening home. 
You think the fish is off. 
But here is the boatman 
screaming again, “ Reel 
reel 
in! He warns you, too, 
to watch out when the tuna sights the 
boat. ‘ He'll dodge when he does!’ 
vells the man. Fip-fee-eee-eee-ee—away 
goes the reel again.. The boat backs 
through the water sometimes faster than 
a man can row it, towed by the striving 
fish. Then the line slackens, tautens 
with a snap, and cuts through the water. 
The tuna is sounding—once hooked, he 
never leaps. Again the boatman im- 
plores you to snub him; the fish halts, 








and sulks. 

“Keep at him—give it to him!” 
roars the man. “ Pump him—give him 
a lift!” You mustn't let the tuna rest, 
if you aim ever to gaff him alongside. 
You chug away, lifting with all your 
strength. Up comes the fish, sulkily at 
first, fighting every foot. The man at 
the oars whips the boat about like a tee- 
totum, and away you go again, the 
launch following. If he is headed for 
open water, let him go. But if he points 
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for the shore, where there are kelp beds 
and jagged rocks, hold him at the risk of 
losing all vour line. You'll lose nearly 
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a hitch of the line around his tail, while 
he pulls with his shoulders like a team 
of oxen. If this is the case, and if he 
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PART OF A DAY’S RECORD CATCH OF TUNA, MADE br F. GRAY GRISWOLD, OF NEW YORK. HE KILLED 
SIX FISH WEIGHING FROM SIXTY TWO TO ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN POUNDS, WITH 


ROD AND REEL, 


all, anv way, if he ties it in the kelp or 
turns it around a rock. 

But once in the open water your 
chances may improve. Then, again, 
they may not. The fish may have taken 





IN SIX HOURS. 


starts sounding, he'll go, and you can’t 
stop him. But if he doesn’t, and if you 
are strong and willing and lucky, you 
may kill vour fish, say, in one or two 
hours. But vou won't be able to rest. 
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Last summer, at Avalon, a new man 
at the game hooked a fairly smart fish 
of a hundred and twelve pounds weight. 
The strike came early in the day, and 
during the entire forenoon he fought it 
in full view of the town. About noon, 
President Charles Holder, of the Tuna 
Club, went out to watch the battle. 


“For God's sake, take the rod!” the 
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light lasted turmoil reigned upon the 
sea. 

Among the first to reach the fish was 
I. Gray Griswold, of New York. Mr. 
Griswold was trying the tuna for the 
first time. As a tarpon angler he had 
many big fish to his score—one scaling 
a hundred and eighty seven pounds. He 
was convinced that the same methods 








mai implored. He was exhausted, and 
almost fainting. He had lost a finger 
nail and all the skin on both thumbs: 
his palms were ridged with blisters, and 
his arms so strained that he was incapa- 
ble of using them for forty eight hours 
afterwards. When he was helped ashore, 
he vowed roundly that he had tasted all 
he cared for of the glory of tuna fishing. 


SOME FISH FROM AVALON. 


Many records in the tuna tournament 
were broken last summer at Avalon. 
The fish were unusually plentiful, 
though not of extraordinary size, and 
more anglers than ever were after them. 
On June 5, a school of vast numbers 
roared into Avalon Bay, and while: day- 
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PULLED OVERBOARD BY A WHIRLING TUNA—-EVEN 
A MISHAP LIKE THIS DID NOT DAUNT PROFESSOR 
HOLDER, WHO SWAM TO A LAUNCH WITHOUT 
LOSING HIS ROD, AND KILLED THE TUNA 
IN FORTY MINUTES. 


in vogue with the Gulf coast fishermen 
would apply at Avalon, atid he was there 
to try them. In a few words, his idea 
was to bring the fish to gaff before it 
could get its second wind. 

When he reached the school, the tuna 
were leaping in every direction, and the 
surface of the sea boiled, driving high in 
foam as the fish flung madly about. A 
tuna struck and ran: a moment later 
another fell upon the line and parted it. 
Mr. Griswold hooked anew. A second fish 
struck and bolted into the center of the 
school, where again the line was cut. 
The third time he tried; the third time 
the line parted. Mr. Griswold hooked 
into seven fish successively, as fast as-he 
could rig anew, and until he had fas- 
tened to the seventh he was unable to 
keep clear of its fellows, Then away 
went the tuna, running out five hundred 
feet of line. But even here the trouble 


grew apace. 
Mr. Griswold went at the fish as he 
had gone at tarpon—hammering him 
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with all his might, and trying every 
trick known to the tarpon angler. But 
just when he had the fish bringing to, all! 
standing, the rod snapped off short at 
the butt piece, and away went the tuna 
again. Ordinarily, that would have 
meant the loss of both fish and tackle. 
But the new hand was equal to the 
emergency. Mr. Griswold handed the 
tip half of the rod to his man, and be- 
tween them they worked the rod and 
reel double handed. Moreover, they 
killed the fish, and while disqualified 
from the tuna button by the breaking 
of the rod, Mr. Griswold created a sensa- 
tion for Avalon. As it was, he had 
killed a hundred and fifty pound fish in 
two hours and twenty minutes. 

It was no fault of his that the rod 
broke, for examination showed it to be 
defective. Furthermore, he was satis- 
fied that the tuna could be killed quick- 


lv—not «after a matter of dawdling 
hours, but in a very few minutes. And 
he fully demonstrated his theory. In 


the four days from the 8th to the 11th 
of June, he killed eleven fish, weighing 
from sixty two to a hundred and twenty 
three pounds, in time that varied from 
three quarters of an hour to eight min- 
utes. Five of the eleven were taken in 
one day—an unprecedented feat. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary fight, 
however, ever put up by a fish, was the 
battle given by a tuna hooked by J. H. 
Woods, of Lima, Ohio. Mr. Woods was 
fishing with a light rod and twenty one 
strand line. The instant the fish was 
struck it proved itself a monster. It 
started off at a rush, dragging the boat 
with it, and displaved a vigor and ugli- 
ness that dismaved both the angler and 
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his boatman, Harry Elms. Eventually, 
they got a glimpse of the tuna, and were 
almost appalled at its size. For seven 
hours and fifteen minutes Mr. Woods 
stuck to his fish, checkmating all its 
prodigious efforts. Then, exhausted by 
the fight, he handed the rod to Elms. 
For seven hours more the boatman 
fought the tuna. In that time it had 
towed the boat thirty five miles. Finally 
the fish, still struggling, was dragged 
to the gunwale, and the boatman stood 
by ready to gaff. Even then, the tuna 
made another effort to escape, and, head 
down and tail in the air, strove to sound. 
About eighteen inches of its after body 
showed above the water, and although 
Elms reached elbow deep beneath the 
surface with his gaff, the fish was so long 
that he could not strike its head. With 
a last desperate flurry, the tuna wrench- 
ed away from the steel, the line parted, 
and it was gene, 

There are some moments in life when 
speech is futile, and this must have been 
For fourteen hours the two men 
had fought the fish, had driven it to a 
standstill, and then, just when an amaz- 
ing victory was in their grasp, they lost 
all. Of the great size of the tuna there 
could be no question. Both Mr. Woods 
and his boatman had a good look at it, 
and they estimate that it was nine feet 
long and of six hundred pounds weight. 
But even had it been killed, the angler 
would have been disqualified from hold- 
ing office as president of the Tuna Club, 
for the bylaws specify that the fish must 
he brought to gaff without aid. 

Decide now for yourself which is the 
king of fish—the salmon, the tarpon, or 
the leaping tuna. 


one, 
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THE OLD ENGLISH CITY OF BRISTOL, THE BIRTHPLACE 





OF THOMAS CHATTERTON—IN THE CENTER OF THE 


PICTURE IS THE DRAWBRIDGE, ONE OF CHATTERTON’S FAVORITE HAUNTS. 


THE MARVELOUS BOY. 


BY CHARLES £. RUSSELL. 


THE REMARKABLE LIFE HISTORY OF THOMAS CHATTERTON, 
PERHAPS THE MOST PRECOCIOUS LITERARY GENIUS ON RECORD— 
HIS STRANGE AND BRILLIANT WORK, AND HIS TRAGIC DEATH 


IN HIS EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


a the rear of a yellow fronted, un- 
pretentious business building in 
Redcliffe Street, Bristol, still stands, ex- 
cellently preserved, the banquet hall of 
a mansion almost six hundred years old. 
The beams of the steep Gothic ceiling, 
the great staircase, the quaint balconies 
hung from the walls, now black with 
age, so richly carved and so judiciously 
proportioned, tell plainly of the good 
taste and artistic perceptions of the dead 
builder. Not far away is a branch of the 
Avon, between which and the house 
must have been once a iawn and garden, 
now occupied by dingy factories and 
dismal wastes of brick. 

In this house there lived, in the reigns 
of Henry VI and Edward IV, a man 
whose story not only is of romantic in- 
terest in itself, but after three hundred 
vears was, in a way, the cause of per- 
haps the strangest and most melancholy 


episode in literature. This man was 
William Canynge, merchant prince, cap- 
tain of commerce in the early develop- 
ment of England, very wealthy, of pub- 
lic and progressive spirit, patron of art, 
and five times mayor of Bristol. He 
gathered about him men that had taste 
and knowledge, architects, artists, 
learned monks, scholars, and thinkers, 
and won for his name enduring remem- 
brance by rebuilding the church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, the most beautiful 
specimen of Perpendicular architecture 
in all England. Among his friends was 
an accomplished monk named Thomas 
Rowley, of whose admirable attainments 
in architecture parts of the rebuilt 
church are still eloquent. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WILLIAM CANYNGE. 
At the prime of life, we may suppose 
William Canynge—trich, of culture un- 
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usual for his times, generous, and, if 
the remarkable alabaster effigy in St. 
Mary Redcliffe speak true, handsome 
withal—to have been the most consider- 
able man in the west of England. Yet, 
at their zenith, all his worldly fortunes 
came to a sudden wreck, in a way highly 
characteristic of the age. After many 
years of married happiness, he lost, by 
death, his wife, Johanna. She seems to 
have been a consort worthy of such a 
husband, and he singly devoted to her. 
He was still mourning her when Edward 
IV took it into his roval head’ to find a 
husband for one of the ladies of his 
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THE FAMOUS CHURCH OF 
SPECIMEN OF 


ST. MARY 
PERPENDICULAR 
CONNECTED WITH THE LIFE OF 

SHOWS 


court, and in an evil hour he thought of 
William Canynge. 

Now, the lady had a title, the royal 
favor, and some other attractions; but 
William Canynge, with whom, we may 
suspect, more reasons had weight than 
his domestic bereavement, peremptorily 
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REDCLIFFE, 
ARCHITECTURE 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
THE CHATTERTON MONUMENT IN THE CHURCHYARD. 








667 
declined what has been in all ages 
esteemed an honor to the subject. But, 


probably having no desire for martyr- 
dom, he first took the only step that 
could insure safety to an offending citi- 
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BRISTOL, WHICH IS 
IN ENGLAND, 


REGARDED AS THE FINEST 
AND WHICH WAS CLOSELY 
THE UPPER PICTURE 


zen in a time when kings were so liberal 
with the ax—he sought sanctuary in the 
church, Retiring to the neighboring 
Abbey of Westbury, he renounced the 
world and took holy orders. 

The infuriated king, baffled of 
Canynge’s life, revenged himself on the 
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Long afterwards, Bris- 
tol preserved many me- 
morials of his name and 
greatness, one of the least 
considerable of which was 
destined to exert an in- 
fluence in modern poetry 
wholly inconsistent with 
its nature or function, .\ 
feature of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe traditionally aserib- 
all ed to the liberality of 
hyn Canynge is the very beau- 
tiful hexagonal tower over 
the north porch. It is of 
so exquisite a design, so 
harmonious and noble, 
and carved and adorned 
with such majesty of con- 
ception, that nothing 
seems quite answerable to 
it but a rich strain of 
Wagnerian music. At the 
top of this tower, reached 
hy a long, winding, nar- 
row stairway, is a dimly 
lighted hexagonal cham- 
her, once used as the 
church’s muniment room. 
Here lay for centuries an 
old oaken chest, six feet 
long, and anciently 





THE NORTH PORCH AND TOWER OF ST. MARY REDCLIFFE. IN THE adorned with ponderous 
MUNIMENT ROOM ABOVE THE PORCH IS CANYNGE’S COFFER, locks. Legend assigns the 


IN WHICH CHATTERTON PRETENDED THAT HE 
FOUND THE ROWLEY MANUSCRIPTS. 


recalcitrant’s fortune. “ For his peace,” 
as the Canynge epitaph quaintly . ex- 
presses it, he levied a fine of three thou- 
sand marks, and confiscated nearly 
twenty five hundred tons of the Canynge 
shipping—probably the whole of it. The 
merchant, thus royally despoiled, turned 
his back forever on the scenes wherein 
he had been so conspicuous and brilliant 
a figure. The rest of his life he devoted 
to good works and priestly duties. With 
what the king had left of his means, 
he built Westbury College, whereon—] 
quote the epitaph again—* the said 
William did maintaine by space of eight 
vears eight hundred handycrafts men, 
besides carpenters and masons every 
dav eight hundred men.” He did not 
live to see the work completed, dying 
November 7, 1474, as dean of West- 
bury. 


origin and name of this 
chest to William Canynge ; 
it was called Canynge’s coffer. Empty 
now, a hundred and fifty years ago it was 
filled with parchment deeds and records, 
very old and utterly neglected. 


CHATTERTON’S BIRTH AND SCHOOLING. 


The sexton of the church about the 
middle of the last century was one 
Richard Phillips. A brother in law of 
his, Thomas Chatterton, a singing man 
in Bristol Cathedral, kept a little school 
in Pyle Street, almost under the shadow 
of St. Mary Redcliffe. Being in need of 
material to cover his pupils’ books, and, 
through the tolerance of his brother in 
law, rummaging about the muniment 
room, the schoolmaster came upon the 
old parchment, to an armful of which 
he promptly helped himself. 

On November 20, 1752, three months 
after the schoolmaster’s death, was born 
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his son, who 
bore his name 
and was one of 
the most won- 
derful and in- 
comp rehen- 
sible geniuses 
of whom the 
world has rec- 
ord, The trail 
of the old 
parchments 
that still litter- 
ed his mother’s 
house led the 
young % homas 
Chatterton to 
Canynge’s cof- 
fer, where, in 
course of time, 
he professed to 
have discover- 
ed the mate- 
rials of that 
Rowle vy ro- 
mance which 
in after years 
convulsed the 
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THE 


HOUSE IN PYLE STREET, BRISTOL, IN WHICH THOMAS 
CHATTERTON WAS BORN, NOVEMBER 20, 1752. 


literary world with controversy, and the 
originals of those 
once so admirable and so inexplicable. 


towley poems, at 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL—THOMAS CHATTERTON’S FATHER, BESIDES KEEPING 
STREET, WAS A SINGING MAN IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
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This boy was 
born with the 
brain of a man 
and the soul of 
a seer, an ab- 
normal — sensi- 
tiveness to all 
things beauti- 
ful, a fondness 
for retrospect- 
ive brooding, 
and an imagi- 


nation inces- 
santly active 
and soaring. 


The church of 
St. Mary Red- 
cliffe was the 
most familiar 
object of his 
youth; its 
beauty and sol- 
emn grandeur, 
its antiquity 
and — associa- 
tions of medie- 
val romanti- 
cism, shaped 


His uncle was sex- 


ton, he had the liberty of the place, he 


wandered 





at 





through its nooks 


HIS LITTLE SCHOOL IN PYLE 
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and corners. All St. Mary Redcliffe 
spoke of William Canynge. To such a 
boy the romance of the merchant prince 
was doubtless more fascinating than any 
fairy tale; and early in the pursuit of 
the story he must have encountered 
Canynge’s friend, the monk artist, Row- 
lev. These men, to a mind so consti- 
tuted, must have become the most ver- 
itable realities, and all he imagined of 
them truer than history. Poet himself, 
nothing was likelier than that Thomas 
Chatterton should make of his hero 
Rowley a poet, nor that he should pre- 
tend to find (he was only a boy) speci- 
mens of his hero’s verse in the parch- 
ments from Canynge’s coffer. How far, 
if at all, he intended to deceive the world 
with these inventions is difficult to 
gage, since the publication of them 
was, for the most part, fortuitously 
taken out of his hands. 

Bristol has undergone notable 
changes since the vedrs between 1752 
and 1770, the term of Thomas Chatter- 
ton’s residence there: vet enough of the 
old city remains to show plainly what it 
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was in his day, and most of the places 
intimately associated with his story are 
still intact. The graceful church and 
quiet churchyard crowning Redcliffe 
Hill are mostly as when he knew and 
loved them. The school his father kept, 
in the same little old gray stone building 
in Pyle Street, is still maintained from 
the original fund, with unbroken records 
in worn volumes extending far beyond 
the time of the Chattertons. Behind it 
is the master’s dwelling, and up stairs, 
in a little room with an ancient fire- 
place, the poet was born into poverty 
and obscurity. Pilgrims come now from 
all over the world to look at the place. 
The little garden in the rear, the high 
wall defending it from the street, the 
tiny walks and old, smoke bitten trees— 
all these remain, whatever records else 
the years have effaced. 

From the schoolhouse dwelling Chat- 
terton’s mother, soon after his birth, 
removed to a house on Redcliffe Hill, 
south of the church, and now demol- 
ished; for a new schoolmaster had come. 
Yet, at five vears of age, the boy came 
back as a pupil where his father had 
taught. He was at first an extremely 
dull one. He-had difficulty in learning 
his letters. The master thought him a 
helpless dolt, and, according to the art- 
less practice of the times, expressed his 
opinion with great frankness, predict- 


THE OLD TEMPLE CHURCH, BRISTOL, WHICH CHATTERTON ATTENDED AFTER LEAVING ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, 


AND OF WHICH HIS FRIEND ALEXANDER CATCOTT WAS RECTOR. 


ARCHITECTURALLY, THE 


CHURCH IS NOTABLE ONLY FOR ITS LEANING TOWER, WHICH IS FIVE FEET 


OUT OF 


LINE. 
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ing for his pupil nothing but ignominy. 
But when the boy had learned to read— 
not at his school, but from an old black 
letter Bible—he became insatiable in 
pursuit of knowledge, and possessed a 
passion for books. This led him to 
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barracks, Colston’s having sought a 
quieter and far handsomer home in the 
suburbs. So lately as five years ago, the 
Colston boys went about Bristol’s streets 
in the peculiar garb adopted in the 
founder's time, and worn by Chatterton 
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BRISTOL BRIDGE, THE OPENING OF WHICH, IN 1768, WAS THE OCCASION OF THOMAS CHATTERTON’S FIRST 


APPEARANCE AS AN AUTHOR, 


maintain, when he had once formed it, 
an incongruous and profitless acquaint- 
ance with a surgeon named Barrett, des- 
tined to have a great effect upon his 
after career. Through Barrett, Chat- 
terton was able to borrow books; and 
hooks he must have at whatever cost. 
From the Pyle Street school Chatter- 
ton went, at eight vears old, to Colston’s 
Hospital, a charity grammar and com- 
mercial school, where poor boys were 
clothed, fed, and trained, through a sys- 
tem hard and inflexible as stone break- 
ing, for mercantile careers. Colston’s, 
in those days, stood at the beginning of 
the ascent that leads to Bristol Cathe- 
dral and the park called College Green, 
and faced the Drawbridge, all familiar 
and favorite haunts of Chatterton. The 
sife is now occupied by a Salvation Army 





AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN. 


—the flat round cap, long blue gown, 
bright sash, and yellow silk siockings; 
hut the present costume is less conspicu- 
ous, if less picturesque. 

CHATTERTON’S PRECOCIOUS GENIUS. 

Never was a boy less adapted for com- 
mercial pursuits than this one. At 
Colston’s he performed the dreary 
drudgery, kept the exacting hours, 
toiled through the daily tasks, and 
protited little from them all. His 
thoughts and dreams were with Rowley 
and Canynge, his real study was medie- 
valism, and his real occupation the wri- 
ting of poetry. Before he was ten years 
old, he had doubtless produced verses of 
which the world has now no knowledge; 
for at ten he had written two poems, fin- 
ished in style and masterful in design, 
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and his touching little Christmas hymn 
was done before he was eleven. 

A little later, he employed himself on 


love) verses—not for himself, for he 
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ed the extent of his literary industry, 
and he was fourteen years old, and had 
produced enough to make a fairly large 
volume, before he had the refreshing 
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seems to have had no loves, not. even 
boy loves, but for a school comrade un- 
able to find a medium for his own imma- 
ture passion. From these diversions he 
passed at an early age to the making 
vf satirical verses, for which he had 
singular proficiency, and thence to the 
great Rowley poems, whereon chiefly his 
fame rests. The dates of these composi- 
tions can hardly be guessed at, but it is 
likely that the stirring eclogues, per- 
haps also “ Elinoure and Juga ” and the 
ballad called “ The Bristowe Tragedie,” 
were written while he was at Colston’s, 
and before he was fifteen years old. 

He was still, however, an unknown 
author. Not even his intimates suspect- 


ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL, MENTIONED IN CHATTERTON’S 
BRISTOL OF THE 


PAPERS, AND A TYPICAL REMNANT OF THE OLD 


BOY POET'S TIME. 


experience of public attention. Bristol 
sridge, inseparably associated with his 
first “recognized appearance in author- 
ship, is at the end of High Street, span- 
ning the water known as the Floating 
Harbor. It was, and is, a conspic woUus 
and useful structure. The opening of 
the bridge, in 1768, was’ the occasion of 
the appearance in a weekly newspaper, 
called Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, 0 
an account, purporting to have been 
reproduced from an old manuscript, of 
the opening of the preceding bridge, in 
the reign of Henry II. This peculiar 
communication was signed ‘ * Dunelmus 
sristoliensis.” 


A rather inferior impression of the 





























intellectual condition of Bristol at that 
time is gained from the fact that so re- 
markable a discovery attracted so little 
notice. The one or two persons that 
were interested were unable to get 
further information through the editor. 
It was not until Chatterton, some time 
after, returned to the office of the Jour- 
nal with another manuscript, that he 
was recognized as Dunelmus Bristolien- 
sis. When questions were put to him, 
he was at first sullenly silent; his ex- 
treme youth forbade the thought that 
he had invented the tale, and his even- 
tual explanation that he had found the 
manuscript in St. Mary Redcliffe was 
accepted as true. 


THE ROWLEY MANUSCRIPTS. 


The consequences of this incident 
were of the utmost importance to the 
young poet. One of the inquirers con- 
cerning Dunelmus_ Bristoliensis was 
George Catcott, a pewterer, who thought 
he had a taste for antiquities. He 
sought Chatterton’s acquaintance, and 
became, with the surgeon Barrett, his 
apparent friend, and the recipient and 
custodian of the Rowley treasures. ‘The 
dream of Barrett’s life was his “ History 
of Bristol,” on which he had labored 
many years, and which had reached al- 
most the end of its ponderous volumes 
before it was discovered to be worthless. 
The credulous surgeon welcomed the 
story of the old bridge, straightway in- 
corporated it in his history, and, with 
child-like craft, angled for more ma- 
terial of the same kind. Indeed, the 
basis for the ill assorted friendship was 
wholly mercenary. The surgeon bor- 
rowed for Chatterton certain books; 
Chatterton, on his side, provided the 
surgeon with astonishing documents 
from Canynge’s coffer, fragments of pre- 
tended old manuscripts, scraps of spuri- 
ous records, accounts of events in the 
early history of Bristol, personal and 
heraldic records. So much of these 
Barrett wove into his work, apparently 
without taking the slightest pains to 
verify them, that the true and the false 
in his tissue are even now inseparable. 
For the most part, Chatterton submit- 
ted the material in the form of copies— 
a fact that would have been suggestive 
to any mind of average caution—but on 
3M 
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a very few occasions, being pressed, he 
produced what purported to be the origi- 
nal parchments. ‘These, clearly enough, 
were the old records of the muniment 
room, cleaned, written over in imitation 
of the antique style, and treated with 
chemicals to make the ink look old. 

Barrett and the Catcotts—George, 
the pewterer, and the Rev. Alexander, 
rector of ‘Temple Church—derived, 
moreover, a certain pleasure from the 
boy’s society, because of his precocity, 
his play of satirie wit and brilliant talk, 
for his conversation was like that of a 
man of solid and polished mind. They 
found a delight, not very creditable, in 
angering him, to see his eyes blaze and 
sparkle; for all accounts agree that he 
had wonderful eyes, full of a strange 
depth of fire when he was aroused. 
There is good reason to think that Chat- 
terton perceived the sordid motive of 
Barrett’s encouragement, and resented 
the patronizing manner of the Catcotts, 
and that the pretended discoveries that 
he palmed off on the credulous surgeon 
were the protests of conscious intellec- 
tual superiority. 

For, manifestly, the boy’s real work 
and interest were the Rowley poems, and 
all these other matters were but inci- 
dental, From Colston’s he had been ap- 
prenticed, when he was a little more 
than fifteen years old, to John Lambert, 
a dull, timid attorney, to learn the trade 
of a scrivener, or lawyer’s clerk; but, 
whether studying commercial arithme- 
tic or copying law precedents, his mind 
was dweHing with his medieval heroes. 
Lambert’s office was in Corn Street, just 
off High Street, the main thoroughfare 
of old Bristol. A drawing of the build- 
ing, preserved in the Bristol library, 
shows it to have been like the other 
quaint houses still existing in Bristol, 
having such plaster walls and projecting 
upper stories as the dwelling, for in- 
stance, in which Robert Southey was 
born, in Wine Street. 

The drudgery of the methodical law- 
yer’s office was as bad as the drudgery 
at Colston’s; the boy hated every min- 
ute of the enforced labors that took him 
away from his art. To this period be- 
long the most important works that he 
allowed to survive him: the two poems 
on the battle of Hastings, the unfin- 
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ished “Goddwyn,” and the tragedy 
“ Alla,” a work sufficient to establish 
the fame of any poet. He lived, as was 
the custom with apprentices, in his em- 
ployer’s house and under his employer’s 
eye. It seems that Lambert was some- 
what of a taskmaster, and the wonder 
how Chatterton found time to produce 
so much is second only to the wonder 
how such poems could be written by a 
mere boy. 

The Rowley fiction permeated all of 
these labors. According to his fancy, 
Thomas Rowley, the scholar monk, was 
the real poet, Thomas Chatterton only 
his discoverer, and Canynge’s coffer— 
inexhaustible mine of treasures!—the 
place of discovery. To maintain the fic- 
tion, he cast the poems into a garb of 
antique and obsolete English, partly 
gathered from Chaucer and other 
sources, partly of his own manufacture; 
and it was this strange verbiage that so 


puzzled the simple criticism of the days | 


of the Rowley controversy. Nowadays, 
high school boys could hardly be de- 
ceived by evidence then regarded by 
grave deans and professors as conclu- 
sive. But this was long after Chatter- 
ton was dead, for, it is to be remem- 
bered, only a few of the Rowley poems 
were published in the boy’s lifetime. 

To make the marvel of his intellectual 
activities greater, it appears that his 
writings at this time were by no means 
limited to poetry. He was contributing 
to the London periodicals a series of let- 
ters, in the manner of Junius, on the 
troubled politics of the day, warmly 
espousing the cause of John Wilkes and 
the advaneed Radicals. These letters, 
or what survive of them, published over 
various names, exhibit a power of invec- 
tive and sarcasm scarcely inferior to 
that of Junius himself—a statement 
that will seem extravagant only to those 
unfamiliar with Chatterton’s prose. 

He was fond, when his scanty hours 
of leisure served, of roaming about St. 
Mary Redcliffe, walking in the fields 
whence at a distance he could observe 
the beautiful ehurch, lying under tree 
shades while he admired its exquisite 
proportions or dreamed about the men 
that had made its early history. The 
church was his only real companion. 
Two boy friends he had had; one died, 


the other moved to America. He sought 
no other comradeship; his communion 
with his own fancies and visions about 
the church supplied the place of friends. 

In and about the quaint old Temple 
Church, and with its rector, the Rev. 
Alexander Catcott, he likewise spent 
long hours—with the clergyman chiefly 
to discuss theology, for the boy was an 
eager disputant. He changed his own 
attendance from St. Mary Redcliffe— 
he had quarreled with the rector, the 
Rev. George Broughton—and for a long 
time from the pews of the Temple lis- 
tened to Mr. Catcott’s sermons. Chat- 
terton subsequently repaid the clergy- 
man’s efforts in sarcastic verses, ridicu- 
ling the good man’s theology not less 
than his mental endowments—which 
latter, to speak truth, seem not to have 
been remarkable. 


CHATTERTON’S FLIGHT TO LONDON. 


From Lambert’s in Corn Street Chat- 
terton escaped at last by a device more 
ingenious than frank. The publication 
of his letters in the London press, and, 
no doubt, a growing sense of his powers, 
indicated to his restless, indomitable 
soul a career much more congenial than 
copying precedents, and he was pining 
to be gone. On April 14, 1770, being 
then a little more than seventeen, he 
wrote his “ Last Will and Testament,” 
on the eve of suicide. The document is 
in the Bristo] Museum, and neither mat- 
ter nor manner would cause a judicious 
reader to think its writer in any degree 
of desperation, the matter being full of 
sly sarcasm and wit, and the writing 
not only steady and regular, but even 
adorned with some flourishes. But 
Lambert was a conservative and re- 
spectable citizen, and, coming upon the 
document—which had been left, no 
doubt, for his finding—could see noth- 
ing beyond the shocking idea of suicide, 
and lost no time in canceling the articles 
of so desperate a youth. 

Chatterton, for his part, lost none in 
winging his flight in his new freedom. 
It was along the beautiful Bath and 
London road that, on April 22, he passed 
on coach top, on his way to his dreamed 
of fame and fortune. His impressions 
of the joys of that journey he recorded 
in his first letter to his mother, written 
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before he went to bed on the night of 
his arrival. It was characteristic of his 
affection for her that he should do this, 
and of his tireless energy that, although 
he did not reach London until ‘five in the 
afternoon, he rested not until he had 
posted off to see some of his publisher 
friends, for whom he was soon laboring 
with more zeal than discretion, pro- 
ducing great quantities of satirical 
verses and political leaders. 

in London he lodged first with a rela- 
tive in an unidentified house in Shore- 
ditch, and afterwards with the excellent 
Mrs. Angell, at 9 Brooke Street, Hol- 
born. His literary labors were well re- 
ceived, but bady remunerated. From 
the first, he seems to have fallen into the 
hands of enthusiasts who were unable, 
or of ruffians who were unwilling, to 
pay for the matter he produced for 
them with such prodigality of invention. 
One of the latter class, a callous wretch 
named Hamilton, of the Town and 
Country Magazine, was indebted to the 
young hod for a long. list of contri- 
butions, for which he neglected to pay, 
and Chatterton was probably too proud 
to demand payment. Yet it is remark- 
able that a part of all his scanty earn- 
ings he reguiarly expended on presents 
and mementoes for his mother and sister 
in Bristol; and in whatever straits he 
might be, no hint of his troubles ap- 
peared in his frequent letters home. 


CHATTERTON’S TRAGIC END. 

The sanguine spirits with which he 
had viewed his early successes—more 
apparent than real—soon yielded be- 
fore the hard tacts of his difficulties. By 
the coming of August his money was all 
but gone, and he faced starvation. For 
a week he subsisted on a single loaf of 
bread. Mrs. Angell would have been 
glad to assist him, but his pride forbade 
him to reveal his distress. At last, all 
his hopes hung upon an application he 
had made for the place of surgeon’s mate 
on a ship. The appointment depended 
upon a recommendation he had asked of 
his old friend Barrett, the Bristol sur- 
geon. With inconceivable indifference, 
Barrett declined to give it. 

On August 24, Chatterton begged 
from a chemist, with whom he had a 
slight acquaintance, at the corner of 
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Brooke Street and Holborn, a little ar- 
senie to poison the rats in his chamber, 
and the next morning he was found 
dead in his bed. He was seventeen 
years, nine months, and four days old. 
Before swallowing the poison, he had 
destroyed all the manuscripts in his pos- 
session; and torn fragments of works 
that might have been priceless lay on the 
floor, and were swept away to the dust- 
man. Ona page of a pocketbook, subse- 
quently recovered, was the last poem he 
wrote, composed certainly within a few 
hours, perhaps within a few minutes, of 
his death. It is his farewell note of the 
song the world had refused to hear, in- 
expressibly pathetic, yet most interest- 
ing, as showing that his last thoughts 
turned to his mother. 

Brooke Street is in the parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, of which, strangely 
enough, the Rev. Geor ge Broughton, 
formerly of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
was at that time rector. It does not ap- 
pear that he heard of the sudden and 
melancholy end, almost under the 
shadow of his church, of his former 
diminutive antagonist. Certainly neither 
he nor any one else took interest in the 
matter. 'The coroner came, recorded 
the lad’s name wrongly, made sum- 
mary disposition of the case, and went 
his way. The body was removed to the 
burial ground attached to the work- 
house of the parish, and there all posi- 
tive trace of it ends. London roared 
and rumbled on, totally unaware how 
wonderful a life it had erushed out 
beneath its careless heels. Not until 
years later, when the controversy over 
the Rowley poems was at its height, and 
the sheer strength of Chatterton’s work 
had forced attention to its author, did 
any one think it worth while to inquire 
into his life and death. Then it was too 
late even to pay fitting tribute to his 
dust. 

A tradition exists, supported by the 
explicit testimony of a neighbor of Chat- 
terton’s mother in Br ‘istol, that his body 
was not allowed to rest in the paupers’ 
graveyard in London. According to this 
story, the old sexton, Phillips, with 
whom the boy Chatterton had wan- 
dered through St. Mary Redcliffe, had 
the body brought home from London 
and buried it at night and by stealth in 
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the churchyard of St. Mary Redcliffe. 
The story may not be true—it seems to 
have no other basis than the statement 
of Mrs. Edkins, the neighbor I have re- 
ferred to—but nearly all present in- 
vestigators try to believe it, in spite of 
the incredulity of Bristol; for few per- 
sons there, in or out of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, have faith in it. If it is true, the 
spot chosen for the burial was doubtless 
in the silent graveyard on the south side 
of the church, where the shadow of the 
spire falls at sunset. There the sexton 
had already buried the boy’s father; be- 
fore long, the mother and sister were 
gathered to this quiet spot; all now lie 
under the same stone. It would be sad 
if we could not hope that the son and 
brother rested with them, so close to 
the church he loved, and in a place so 
lovely and peaceful. 

The lodging house in Brooke Street 
gave way about twenty years ago to a 
huge warehouse. The vestry of St. An- 
drew’s have not thought it worth while 
to commemorate the spot with a tablet. 
Indeed, the memorials of Chatterton are 
few and unworthy of his fame. A small 
tablet on the old Pyle Street school- 
house recites the fact that Thomas 
Chatterton, the poet, was a pupil there; 
but otherwise, except for the monument 
in St. Mary Redcliffe churchyard, Bris- 
tol is not commemorative of its most 
famous son. The monument, erected in 
1840, after years of fierce opposition, 
stands on the north side of the church. 
The surmounting statue, cut in lime- 
stone, represents Chatterton in the uni- 
form of Colston’s school. On the base 
are a tribute in verse by the Rev. J. 
Eagles, some of Coleridge’s impassioned 
lines, and one of the inscriptions pre- 
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pared for his tombstone by Chatterton 
himself, and recorded in the will that 
emancipated him from Lambert’s office: 

To the memory of Thomas Chatterton. Reader, 
judge not; if thou art a Christian, believe that he 
shall be judged by a supreme power. To that 
power only is he now answerable. 


Strange it is that we have not, and 
shall never have, any knowledge of the 
face of this wonderful boy. His picture 
is said to have been painted by Gains- 
borough and by Wheatly, but these por- 
traits, if they ever existed, have cer- 
tainly perished. A portrait of a boy, 
prefixed to the first published biography 
of Chatterton, and long accepted as 
authentic, has been proved to be an 
impudent imposture. It is really the 
portrait of the son of a Bristol engraver 
who flourished about seventy five years 
ago, and who exhibited the picture in a 
shop window as a specimen of his art. 
According to an eminent authority in 
Bristol, it was incorporated in the book 
in a spirit of unbecoming levity as a 
picture of a handsome boy who might 
have looked like Chatterton, but neither 
the biographer nor any one else had any 
stronger ground to assert a resemblance. 

The Chatterton manuscripts are sadly 
scattered. Some are in the British Mu- 
seum, some in the museum in Bristol, 
one or two at the Bodleian, at Oxford, 
and some in private hands. Many have 
perished. No collection of his writings, 
complete or even fairly complete, has 
been made; even his poems, although 
existent in many editions, have never 
been systematically collected. Oddly, 
the many attempts to modernize the 
Rowley poems have had only indifferent 
success. They must be read in the orig- 
inal to judge of their real beauties. 





“HERE LIES ONE WHOSE NAME WAS WRIT IN WATER.” 


AYE, writ in water! In the gentle dew 
That falls when nightingales begin to sing ; 
In summer rain gushing from skies yet blue, 
Beneath whose tender touch the flowers spring ; 
In plashing fountains and in ocean’s spray, 
Where heaven’s bow of promise our earth meets ; 
In tears that wet the earth above thy clay, 
Thy friends and lovers read thy name, oh, Keats ! 


Margaret We-t-rerth. 
































The Care of the Human Body. 


BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, M. D. 


THE GENERAL CONDITIONS OF BODILY HEALTH—A SET OF PRAC- 
TICAL AND SIMPLE RULES ON THE SUBJECTS OF FOOD AND 
DRINK, AIR AND SLEEP, BATHING AND EXERCISE. 


i long ago, I spent the greater 

part of a day looking over a mod- 
ern stock farm. The stables were 
models of cleanliness and sanitation. 
So perfect was the ventilation that the 
building, which must have accommo- 
dated some forty horses, was almost en- 
tirely free from that familiar and not 
altogether unpleasant “stable smell.” 
‘I'he man in charge gave me details of 
the care and military precision observed 
at all times in feeding, watering, and ex- 
ercising these finely bred and costly ani- 
mals. The result was that each horse 
was in the very pink of condition, and 
able at a moment’s notice to show the 
best speed and endurance of which its 
constitution was Gapable. 

I found that the owner and proprietor 
of this celebrated stock farm, the man 
who had made a study of the horse, and 
understood the best means of promoting 
the growth and perfect development of 
all its animal powers, was ill in bed. 
When I entered his room, the first thing 
that impressed me was the lack of 
proper ventilation in the chamber. He 
would not have permitted one of his 
horses to have remained in such an at- 
mosphere. Upon examination, I found 
the gentleman suffering from a compli- 
cation of diseases, clearly the result of 
the violation of physical laws which 
govern the health and well being of his 
own animal nature. I mention this in- 
stance to call the reader’s attention to 
the very common practice among men 
and women of neglecting the proper 
care and development of the purely ani- 
mal] part of their nature, while absorbed 
in the pursuit of their daily occupations. 

A man should look upon his body as 
a thing apart from his real self. He 
should look upon it as not himself at 
all, but as something belonging to him; 





as a possession, like a horse, a house, or 
a suit of clothes. He should treat it 
accordingly; or, rather, he should treat 
it with greater care than any other pos- 
session, for others may be replaced if 
destroyed or incapacitated, but he gets 
only one body on this planet. And it 
is a fact that in all ordinary conversa- 
tion we tacitly admit that the body is 
not the ego, for, in speaking of it, or 
any part of it, we constantly use the 
possessive case, as, my foot, my head, 
my heart, my body, just as we say my 
coat, my boots, or my hat; always serv- 
ing notice on our hearers that “my 
body ” is not me, any more than my coat 
is me, but is only something which I 
possess. Let a man once get this idea of 
classing his body along with the rest of 
his possessions, and it is only reason- 
able to expect that he will at least take 
as good care of it as he does of his coat, 
his hat, his horse, or his dog. 

The care of the human body may be 
treated of under the following heads: 

First, food, drink, and air. 

Second, sleep, bathing, and exercise. 


MAN’S PROPER FOOD AND DRINK. 


We state a general truth when we say 
that in the matter of food, the human 
animal should keep as close to nature 
as possible. By this is meant that the 
food we eat should be cooked and served 
with as little change as possible from 
the form in which we derive it from 
the earth. Take the cereals, for in- 
stance—wheat, corn, rye, oats, rice, and 
barley. Whether ground and baked in- 
to bread or served as porridge, they will 
yield their best results as human food 
when taken as nearly as possible in the 
form in which they appear in nature. 

We pay a dear price for having white 
bread on our tables. The wheat grain 
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contains phosphates necessary for bone 
building, nitrogenous matter necessary 
for the muscles and for every tissue in 
the body, and carbonaceous or starchy 
matter, which supplies heat and energy. 
All these should be contained in our 
bread; but instead, the flour is passed 
through a bolting cloth to make it 
white, and the result is that instead of 
being “the staff of life,’ our white 
bread contains little else but the starchy 
or carbonaceous matter, which supplies 
only heat and energy. Corn bread, 
brown bread, cracked wheat, shredded 
biseuit, and oat flakes contain all the 
elements necessary to nourish the body 
properly. The cereals may be called 
natural foods, but they are only natural 
foods when all their proximate princi- 
ples are allowed to remain in them. 

The same is true of vegetables. They 
should be served with all their elements 
intact, just as they came from nature’s 
laboratory. Meats should be cooked so 
that they retain all their native juices 
and ingredients, and should not be 
smothered with hot sauces and condi- 
ments which serve only to tickle the 
palate and to irritate and to congest the 
stomach wall. Notwithstanding all the 
laudation of French cooking, the fact 
remains that the French table d’héte, 
with its highly seasoned courses, is an 
abomination and a travesty on cooking. 
The great. mistake which man makes m 
feeding his animal man is that he aims 
to please the palate, rather than to give 
him food containing all the elements of 
nutrition. 

Pure water at a temperature of fifty 
five to sixty degrees Fahrenheit is the 
ideal drink for man. It should not be 
taken during meals, nor for a half hour 
before or after eating. Ice water, ice 
cream, and all frozen foods, when taken 
into the stomach, chill its delicate walls, 
eheck the flow of gastric juices, and re- 
tard digestion. Ice water, taken in large 
quantities, is dangerous to life; and we 
are all familiar with instances of sudden 
collapse, and even death, following its 
use. The reason for this danger is not 
far to seek. The solar plexus, one of 
the largest and most important nerve 
plexuses in the body, lies close to and 
directly behind the stomach. When the 
stomach is sufficiently distended with 
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ice water, ice cream, or other frozen ma- 
terial, it is practically an ice bag placed 
on the solar plexus, and produces a be- 
numbing and paralyzing effect on this 
important nerve center, which continues 
until the warm blood circulating in the 
stomach walls can melt the ice and raise 
the contents of the stomach to the nor- 
mal temperature of the body. 


TEA, COFFEE, AND ALCOHOL. 


Tea and coffee are not foods, and the 
human race would be better off if it had 
never used them as beverages. 

Aleohol should never enter the hu- 
man stomach except when used as any 
cther drug, under the direction of a 
physician. But as men have used it as 
a beverage since the days of Noah, and 
are likely to continue to do so, it seems 
proper to say that pure whisky diluted 
with a large amount of water at a me- 
dium temperature—the modern “ high 
ball ” —without ice, is the least harm- 
ful form of taking alcohol into the sys- 
tem. American mixed drinks, and 
especially the cocktail, with its raw 
whisky and irritating bitters, are to be 
utterly condemned. ‘They produce con- 
gestion and irritation of the stomach 
walls, aad are in other ways destructive 
to that and other organs of the body. 

Here is a simple experiment which 
any one can verify. Put a drop from an 
ordinary “whisky high ball” in the 
eye. It causes little pain, slight irrita- 
tion, and the effect passes off in a few 
minutes. Put a drop from a whisky 
cocktail in the other eye, and immedi- 
ately there is pain, reddening, and con- 
gestion, which last for many hours. 
The mucous membrane lining of the 
stomach is akin to that of the eye, and 
practically the same effects are produced 
there by these liquids as in the eye. 

I would not be misunderstood. Al- 
cohol is a curse to the human race, and 
the use of spirituous liquors as a bev- 
erage in any form is destructive to the 
health and life of the human body. 
What I say is that pure whisky well 
diluted with water is perhaps the least 
pernicious form of the evil. 


THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 


There is no denying that there are 
many difficulties in the way of getting a 



































sufficient amount of pure air into the 
lungs of those who dwell in large cities. 
Much of the air we breathe in New 
York has already been breathed by two 
or three people and a horse or two be- 
fore it gets to us. Again, most city 
dwellers, by choice or from necessity, 
pass the greater part of their days in 
closed houses. ‘I'his is especially true 
during the winter months. Hence it is 
all the more important that they should 
spend their nights in the open air. Men, 
women, and children, who are not ill, 
should sleep in the open air three hun- 
dred and sixty five nights in the year. 

By sleeping in the open air I mean 
that before retiring at night every win- 
dow and every door in the bedroom 
should be thrown wide open, so that the 
air which circulates through the room 
during the night is practically as pure 
and unconfined as that circulating in 
the street without. I do not mean that 
the windows of the sleeping room are 
to be lowered a few inches from the top, 
as is customary, and that the shade is 
then to be pulled down. The sash 
should be raised from the bottom as 
high as it will go, and the shade raised 
to the same height; the lace curtain is 
sufficient to prevent any one seeing into 
the room, and offers little obstruction 
to the free entrance of air. ‘The door of 
the room should also be open. With 
sufficient bed clothes to keep the body 
warm, one spends the seven or eight 
hours of sleep with the lungs taking in 
pure air loaded with oxygen. 

There is no danger of catching cold 
from this arrangement. Colds are 
caught by remaining in warm, unven- 
tilated rooms. Soldiers and others who 
sleep out of doors do not have colds. 


SLEEP, BATHING, AND EXERCISE. 


Oh, bed, bed, bed ! Delicious bed ! 
That heaven upon earth to weary head! 
Well may the poet Hood thus apos- 
trophize the bed, where we spend, or 
should spend, at least one third of life. 
Before retiring, bathe the feet and 
legs to the knees, and the hands, arms, 
and face, in cold water, and rub with a 
coarse towel until they are aglow. And 
if you are so fortunate as to have “a 
correspondence fixed wi’ Heaven,” it is 
well to make the best possible adjust- 
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ment with the Source of all Peace for 
the day’s sins of omission and commis- 
sion. With the bedroom ventilated as 
described above, you are in the best con- 
dition to get eight hours of sound sleep, 
which is the greatest of all tonics and 
restorers to soul, mind, and body. 

Immediately on rising from bed in 
the morning, the human body should 
be dipped in a bath. The water should 
be cold, tepid, or warm, depending upon 
the age, strength, and vigor of the in- 
dividual. For those who react prompt- 
ly, a dip into cold water in the morn- 
ing, followed by fifteen or twenty 
minutes of intelligent exercise before 
dressing, is not only a source of physical 
comfort, but arouses mental and phys- 
ical vigor as nothing else will do. It 
gives a healthy shock to the nervous 
system, drives the blood from its loafing 
places; arouses an appetite for break- 
fast, and puts the individual in the 
best possible condition to withstand the 
mental and physical fatigues of the day. 
It is well to begin with a warm or tepid 
bath, and lower the temperature of the 
water a few degrees each morning, until 
the water is used at the temperature at 
which it comes from the hydrant. 

Light dumbbells and weights and 
pulleys are all that is necessary for the 
exercise which should follow the bath. 
The mistakes usually made in exercising 
is that one or two sets of muscles are 
moved too much, while the other sets 
are not moved at all. This can be ob- 
viated by following the directions and 
diagrams shown in the pamphlets and 
cards on exercise which are to be ob- 
tained at any sporting goods place. 
Two or three minutes by the watch 
should be given to each movement;. in 
this way all the muscles of the body are 
brought into healthy action. 

Thirty minutes each morning devoted 
to bathing and exercise as described 
above will, in a few weeks, produce a 
marked beneficial effect on mind and 
body. It is the best possible investment 
that can be made of one half hour out 
of the twenty four. 


HOW TO BREATHE PROPERLY. 


Probably not one person in twenty 
knows how to breathe. Breathing is 
one of the involuntary muscular move- 
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ments. Most of us breathe because we 
have to. In ordinary unconscious or in- 
voluntary breathing, not more than ten 
to thirteen per cent of the air in the 
lungs is changed. The rest is called 
residual air, which has given up its 
oxygen to the blood and remains prac- 
tically useless, except as it is slightly 
reoxygenized by the ten per cent of 
fresh air which mingles with it during 
unconscious respiration. ; 

There is another set of respiratory 
muscles, which are under the control of 
the will, They are known as the volun- 
tary muscles of respiration. By their 
use the lungs can be almost completely 
inflated with air at will. We must learn 
to use these voluntary muscles before 
we know how to breathe properly. The 
way to do it is to throw the shoulders 
as far back as possible; lift the chest 
upwards and forwards, at the same time 
depressing the front of the abdominal 
wall; then take a long, deep inspiration, 
forcing all the air possible into the 
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lungs; hold the air there for a few sec- 
onds, and then slowly breathe out. This 
should be done at intervals of a few 
minutes, especially while we are walking 
or riding in the open air. 

This is lung exercise. And it not only 
removes the stale residual air from the 
lungs and pours in a rich supply of oxy- 
gen to the blood, but it also develops all 
the muscles of respiration, and the more 
it is done the easier it becomes. A few 
months of this sort of exercise will 
enlarge the chest measurement, develop 
the bust, increase the breathing capac- 
ity, and will prove a most potent means 
of preventing disease of the lungs. 

Wool should be worn next to the skin 
the year round in all cold and change- 
able climates; light flannel in summer, 
and heavy soft flannel in winter. The 
changes necessary for comfort should be 
made in the outer clothing. In this way 
a more equable temperature is kept up 
on the surface of the body, and it is 
protected from sudden changes. 





' ROBBED. 


AT morn, in the shade of a linden tree, 
A youth lay asleep, and dreamed, 
Unconscious of chanting bird and bee, 
With a careless grace that was good to see ; 
One loved of the gods he seemed. 


In dreams came the sense of dreams fulfilled— 

A maiden’s winning ; a world’s esteem ; 
Through manhood’s prime he loved, worked, willed, 
Helped those who builded and those who tilled, 
Solved nature’s secrets for mankind's good ; 
Till honored age, as is right it should, 


‘ Brought rest. 


Thus ran the dream. 


At eve, as the sunlight sought the sea 
At the edge of the far sky line, 

An old man woke ’neath the linden tree— 
May his wakening ne’er be thine! 

He gazed about; and fear appeared 
As a ghost of his ’wildered brain ; 

He looked at the sun ; he looked at his beard ; 
And then at the sun again. 


He gasped. 


The gloom massed in the east. 


He shrieked ; he tore his hair ; 
He writhed as some poor captured beast 
Fast in a forest snare. 
“Tis night, life’s night !” he piteous cried. 
“This morn, how fair all seemed ! 
I’ve been robbed of my treasures, youth, hope, pride— 
Robbed as I slept and dreamed !” 


H. Arthur Powell. 
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THE STORY OF THE BISHOP’S STRANGE MEETING WITH HIS L©ST SON. 


BY SALLIE PATE STEEN. 


fie: the bishop his surroundings had 
lost their grotesqueness. In the 
absence of any other place of worship, 
it no longer seemed a sacrilege to don 
the episcopal robes in a stifling space 
where skirt dancers had rouged and 
“end men ” had corked themselves. He 
had learned to ignore his background— 
the drop curtain of the “new opera 
house,” lurid with the flaming advertise- 
ments of a “ Strip” town. 

He even reconstructed his audience, 
choosing to see, not the faces which con- 
fronted him—faces hard, eager, cun- 
ning; worn with the hardships, reckless 
with the crimes, of frontier life—but 
rather the souls of men, torn by their 
swarming passions. To these, a dark- 
ening throng which filled and refilled 
the empty spaces, he addressed himself. 
To these he thundered the warning of 
his text, “ He hath set my misdeeds be- 
fore Him, my secret sins in the light of 
His countenance.” 

Tremendous words in such a place— 
appalling of import in this new country, 
already the refuge of crime, the ren- 
dezvous of criminals; a penal settlement 
without restrictions, a moral lazar 
house, where the leper crawled close to 
the sound bodies of healthy men. 

The bishop fought the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air in his mighty sen- 
tences. His face paled with the conflict. 
Vague and intangible to him as ab- 
stractions, his hearers became men only 
when, at the close of the service, he 
stood near the door to gaze into each 
face as his congregation thinned and 
dwindled away. 

His quest had begun anew. The 
problem of his own life had reclaimed 
him. His secret gnawed afresh at his 
heart. The feeling which had grown to 
be at once the dread and the longing of 
his soul took possession of him. Im- 
pelled by an inexorable necessity, he 
took up the task which he had set him- 


self—the search of one who fears to find. 
He glanced furtively into the faces of 
the passers by. He peered through the 
swirling dust of the unshaded streets. 
The clink of glasses, the ribald laughter 
from a saloon, attracted him. The 
figure of a horseman caught his eye. 

And where was this search to end— 
in the haunts and dens of some Western 
city? In the more honorable walks of 
life, where guilt might stalk undetected, 
aided by a bold tongue, masked by a 
smooth exterior? On these wide prai- 
ries, perhaps, where but a week ago an- 
other outlaw had met his death, shot 
down by a sheriff’s posse, amid rustling 
corn rows, while a new day dawned and 
the blackbirds chattered in the draw. 
Born of his own forebodings, the visions 
which the bishop’s mental eye beheld 
vanished, to be replaced by scenes from 
the realm of memory. Again he bent 
over his first born child. Again he 
caught the insistent tones of a dying 
mother’s voice, “ You will promise to 
bring my baby back to me? ” 

He watched her face grow cold, but 
more beautiful still, in death. He saw 
her fair young body committed to the 
dust. Her grave greened and blossomed 
at the touch of spring, and a stern faced 
man, pacing, monk-like, the narrow rec- 
tory close, watched a motherless babe 
rocked to sleep in a black mammy’s 
faithful arms. He could see the broad 
Southern piazza shaded with honey- 
suckles. He could hear the droning 
bees, and the thud of the splint bot- 
tomed rocker upon the floor, and the 
crooning voice in its high refrain: 

In de good ole days in Alabama. 

Other memories crowded upon him— 
incidents of a tempestuous boyhood, of 
a reckless youth, of a manhood stained 
and dishonored by a discovered crime 
and a felon’s flight. And again the 
bishop listened to the dying insistence 
of a mother’s voice: 
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“Tf I must leave my baby, you will 
promise to bring him back to me.” 

It was with a sense of relief that he 
passed into his entertainer’s home. For 
a moment he might yield to rest, to for- 
getfulness, to a passing interest in the 
idle talk and careless laughter of happy 
people. But his host found the bishop 
less genial, less companionable, than his 
predecessor had been, than bishops gen- 
erally are supposed to be. 

“ He’s new to the country,” he re- 
flected. “He'll get over that. These 
Eastern fellows are always surprised at 
our not being able to arrange life out 
here as the circus people pitch their 
tents. He'll unbend at dinner. He 
doesn’t get plover in September down 
in Alabama.” 

“Of course we don’t expect you to 
realize what we’ve done out here al- 
ready, bishop,” he said, with Western 
optimism, when the dessert was brought 
on. “ You couldn’t understand the ex- 
tent of what has been accomplished, see- 
ing the country, as you do, for the first 
time. But we'll be a great town one 
of these days—bound to be; and, what’s 
more to the point, we'll build you a 
church that will be a credit to it.” 

The bishop started. What was the 
building of churches to the questions 
which were tearing, wolf-like, at his 
soul? The dignity, the significance, of 
his life, of his high calling, seemed slip- 
ping away from him. He listened in 
silence to his host’s talk of the varying 
fortunes of a boom town, to his de- 
tailed account of a railroad fight and a 
county seat squabble, and the recent 
location of an electric light plant. 

With the after dinner cigar, he dis- 
cussed the moral status of the new coun- 
try as a subject likely to “catch” a 
bishop. He flattered himself upon his 
tact, as he noticed his guest’s interest in 
the alleged operations of a gang of coun- 
terfeiters, and the depredations of an 
organized band of horse thieves farther 
down in the Territory. 

- “You can’t begin to understand the 
extent of the thing, bishop, nor the 
method and daring with. which it is 
carried on,” he said, inspired by the 
Westerner’s desire to make the most of 
anything Western, even of a crime. 
“Why, this gang works up from the 


Panhandle to Missouri. They eluded 
every sort of vigilance, and openly de- 
fied all the anti horse thief associations 
we could put up against them, until we 
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elected our last sheriff. And Mack’s a, 
hummer himself. He’s got his own: 


record, and seven notches on his re- 
volver to back it. In this country, as in 
no other, it takes a thief to catch a 
thief, and whatever Mack’s own private 
failings may have been, he’s rounded up 
this gang all right, men and women, too, 
safe and sound in the county jail. He 
had no end of trouble with the leader, 
Tulsa Jack. Nothing but treachery 
took him, and mighty clever treachery 
at that. It’s queer about some of those 
fellows. Now, Tulsa Jack is as fine a 
specimen of a man as you ever laid eyes 
on, and of all the adventurous dare- 
devils———” 

“ Dear,” his wife remonstrated, “ you 
are forgetting the bishop’s long journey, 
and bedtime.” 

“'The old fellow warmed up all right 
to the blood and thunder, Kate,” her 
husband said, chuckling, when he had 
returned from conducting their guest to 
his room. “ Talk about a bishop! The 
clergy, necessarily getting such stuff 
second hand, you know, they naturally 
like it good and strong. You can’t 
make it too warm for a bishop. Why, 
he’ll sleep like a top, and dream all 
night about Tulsa Jack and the rest of 
"em" 

But the bishop did not dream. He 
did not even sleep. He heard the weird 
sounds of the night, the stroke of every 
passing hour, and at the first wailing 
cry of “Fire!” from somewhere far 
down in the town, he sprang from his 
bed, and struggled into his clothing. 
When the dull, muffled shots of a re- 
volver dropped upon the air, he had de- 
scended the stairway, to find his host 
already in the hall below. 

“Ts that you, bishop? ” he said, with 
the wildness of half sleep. “ My God, if 
the wind rises, the whole town will go! 
Will you go down? You may as well 
come, too, Kate. Wrap up. Here we 
are. Mind the gate, bishop.” 

Long afterward, the bishop remem- 
bered that even as they were passing 
through the wicket, he had noted the 
smallest details of the strange scene— 
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the flickering gleam of an electric light, 
which showed the board sidewalk wet 
with the first drops of a passing shower ; 
the livid green of a fluttering sapling; 
the gray dust, stirred by the rising wind, 
and creeping, snake-like, along the 
street. 

People, shouting and running from 
every direction, jostled and passed them, 
until they, too, impelled by the force of 
example, ran also. Strangely enough, 
the bishop, in his haste, had mistaken 
his cassock, lying folded upon a chair, 
for his coat. Its skirt impeded his prog- 
ress, so that he found it difficult to keep 
pace with his light footed companion. 
Her husband, with his thoughts bent 
upon ambitious but inflammable invest- 
ments, had hurried ahead, but they all 
came fortuitously together at the edge 
of the public square. The place was 
crowded with people, half hidden by 
rolling clouds of smoke, lit by the omi- 
nous glare of some burning building. 

“Tt is the jail,” she said, with a sob- 
bing breath. “ And, oh,” she went on, 
catching her husband’s arm, “ why don’t 
they let those poor creatures out? 
We've no fire department, bishop, and 
they’re bound to burn. Oh, hear them, 
Frank, hear them! ” 

“Gently, Kate, gently. They'll get 
out in time, dear. But”—in a lower 
tone to the bishop—“ Mack will hold 
them as long as he dares. He’d be ac- 
cused of standing in with the horse 
thieves if he didn’t. His reélection 
comes off next month, and their capture 
was his great card. But, my God, he’s 
playing it too far! That shack of a jail 
is as dry as tinder. It’s folly to try and 
fight that fire with a thimbleful of wa- 
ter.” And then he said soothingly to his 
wife, “ He’ll let ’em out in time, dear. 
It’s his duty to hold ’em as long as he 
can. Can’t you see him, standing at the 
head of the jail stairs, with his revolver 
in one hand and the keys in the other? 
In a minute now But, my God, 
listen! ” 

And then, above the licking crackle 
of the flames and the roar of the surging 
crowd, came the long drawn wailing 
ery of women and the cursing shouts of 
imprisoned men. High above the heads 
of the crowd, they could see the sheriff 
silhouetted, dark and stern, against the 
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glare. But the mob, which two days 
before had clamored for the lives of the 
prisoners, was in no mood to await their 
captor’s pleasure. 

“In the name of humanity, I demand 
that those men be liberated,” roared a 
deep voice from the depths of the crowd. 
And then came a storm of furious out- 
cries. 

“Let those men out, you damned 
horse thief! Let ’em out! You ought to 
roast with ’em! ‘Ten seconds more, and 
we'll see that they walk out over your 
dead body! ” 

And then a strange thing happened, 
for the key clicked in the lock, and 
Tulsa Jack, tall and slender, cool and 
deliberate, stepped out to stand by the 
sheriff’s side. Those who were nearest 
saw a pistol pass from the officer’s to the 
outlaw’s hand, but they could not guess 
the sheriff’s desperate whisper. 

“You'll have to help us get the wom- 
en out, Jack,” he was saying. “ There’s 
no nerve in those bleating cattle down 
there. I'll let the gang out one ‘at a 
time. If you can control ’em, we can 
save the women. The jig’s up if you 
can’t.” 

And then the breathless mob below 
beheld the strange spectacle of an out- 
law turning his cocked revolver upon 
his own band, as they stepped one by 
one from the doorway, and heard his 
short, sharp commands ring out like pis- 
tol shots above the roar of the crackling 
flames. 

“Line up,” was the brief order, and 
then, as the column formed, “The 
women must be saved. The first man 
who bolts, dies. After them, boys, and 
follow me!” a 

For one brief moment the mob had 
beheld them, a shifting, flickering line 
that steadied as they faced their leader. 
At the next, with a wild yell, they had 
leaped towards the flaming walls of the 
building, which opened as if to receive 
them. Instantly the drifting smoke 
closed in behind them, but the breath- 
less watchers could hear the crack of 
falling timbers, the blows of axes, and 
the ceaseless click of the useless wind- 
mill. And, above all this, in strange 
lulls and pauses of the wind, or when 
the fire purred softly, like a sated beast, 
they caught the high, clear notes of a 
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ringing voice, the very words of the 
weird refrain: 

In the good old days in Alabama. 

The women’s quarters were in the 
rear of the jail. When the smoke lifted, 
one of the fallen walls of the building 
disclosed the row of barred windows, 
through which stared the haggard 
faces of the occupants of the cells. 
Some shrieked and blasphemed, others 
crouched and softly prayed. At the 
last of the line of grated openings, quite 
beyond the limit of possible rescue, 
stood one who neither shrieked nor 
prayed; for, looking steadfastly into 
Death’s face, she beheld the angel of 
her lost innocence, and smiled to greet 
it, undismayed by the dreadful guise it 
had put on. 

Perhaps none of that desperate crew 
saw this, save their leader; for as one 
who leaps at the way to which another 
has pointed, he sprang towards her. 
Her face, pallid but peaceful, with the 
meekness of the newly born or the newly 
dead, bent over him, and he, tearing 
desperately at the red hot bars, which 
burst and fell from their sockets, 
plucked her from that nest of death, 
feeling not the falling timbers’ nor the 
heat that seared him, nor the burning 
embers over which he trod. Men fell 
back before him as, bleeding and flam- 
ing, he staggered into their midst, with 
the woman, unscathed, in his arms. 
They had taken her from him and laid 
him gently down upon the turf, when 
a man in the garb of a priest broke 
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through their circle. Kneeling beside 
the prostrate figure, he gazed into the 
still face, and held the hands which met 
his own with a strange touch of recog- 
nition. No word fell from the bishop’s 
lips. A dumb agony possessed him. 
The woman who had been saved crept 
nearer, and knelt, as if in prayer, at the 
feet of the dying man. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then, dully, mechanically, as if the 
words were uttered unconsciously, the 
priest’s voice rose in the declaration of 
absolution: 

“ Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who desireth not 
the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
may turn from his wickedness and live, 
hath given power and commandment to 
His ministers to declare and pronounce 
to His people, being penitent, the abso- 
lution and remission of their sins.” 

There was a change in the man’s face. 
His eyes opened widely. For a moment 
he stared full into the face of the priest 
above him; then, turning softly upon 
his side, he died. 

The fire had burned out. A sinister 
glare still reddened the sky, and in its 
immediate brightness every moving 
weed, every blade of grass, stood out 
with exaggerated and microscopic clear- 
ness. Beyond, the prairies stretched, 
vast, vague, and shadowy; but in the 
fading glow the figure of the Magdalen 
still knelt, and the bishop still held in 
his own the cold and stiffening hand of 
his son. 





AMONG THE HILLS. 


e I HAVE hied me once again 
Far above the roofs of men, 
Far above the surf of strife 
Beating on the reefs of life. 


Only nature’s solemn psalm 

Pulses through these vasts of calm ; 
Only nature’s epic mood 

Permeates this solitude. 


On these soaring heights withdrawn, 
I am one with dusk and dawn; 

One with all the winds that are ; 
One with sun and moon and star. 


How remote all substance seems 
In this company of dreams ! 

Ah, to dwell with visions still 
On this heavenward lifting hill ! 


Clinton Scollard. 





























MAKING AIR WORK. 


a 4. A: TALE. 


MARVELOUS AS ARE THE TIME SAVING INVENTIONS OF MODERN 
SCIENCE, IT IS A FACT THAT THE TRANSMISSION OF MAILS AND 
MERCHANDISE WITHIN A CITY IS SLOWER TODAY THAN IT WAS 
A CENTURY AGO—HOW THIS MAY BE REMEDIED BY PNEUMATIC 


TRANSIT. 


Been is money, and even more than 

money: it is life—what life is 
made of; and any one who saves time 
is a benefactor of the human race. 
While he lives, he deserves the vapor of 
fame and the accident of prosperity. 
When he dies, his form should be per- 
petuated in bronze, and his ashes should 
repose in a golden urn. 

Or let this be the postulate: He who 
saves time lengthens life. If we can ac- 
complish three times as much in a given 
period by virtue of time saving devices 
and knowledge, then life is prolonged 
from three score years and ten to more 
than two centuries. For “we live in 
deeds, not years.” 

It is needless to call attention to what 
has been done, because that has been 
held up to our eyes pretty continuously 
ever since the new century began. We 
can make pretty fast time in traveling 
long distances, though we ought to be 
able to annihilate space quicker than is 
now practicable; but lightning transpor- 
tation doesnot extend to the commuter, 
or to him who travels from one part of 
the city to another—except in a very 
few isolated instances. And the trans- 
mission of man’s necessities is slower 
yet. It used to be said, and not very 
long ago, either, that a letter mailed in 
Washington and addressed to New 
York would reach its destination quick- 
er than one mailed in the city for deliv- 
ery within its limits. 

WHERE PROGRESS HAS HALTED. 

It is hardly credible, but it is really 

true, that the transmission of parcels, 


merchandise, and letters in cities is 
slower than it was a hundred years ago. 


The old time mail carrier was fleet of 
foot. Sometimes he was hanged if he 
delayed on the road. The old mail coach 
was clumsy, but it was faster than the 
modern mail wagon that plods along as 
best it can through the congested streets 
of our great cities. The modern express 
and delivery wagons make an effort, and 
a sorry one at that, for speed, and woe 
be to the luckless individual who gets 
in their path! Possibly the driver may 
have just been caught in a street block- 
ade, and he must reach his destination 
the same day if possible, so he pays little 
attention to life and limb. But at best 
he can make only four or five miles an 
hour. In case of storms, parades, or 
other street blockades, he must wait 
until the next day. 

It costs the retail trade of Manhattan 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars a 
day to deliver its parcels to customers, 
and possibly the delivery of express par- 
cels will foot up almost as much more, 
yet the average time of delivery is not 
less than half a day. This is the condi- 
tion that confronts the business world 
in our great cities at a period when time 
is more valuable than ever before. Usu- 
ally invention runs ahead of demand, 
and conservatism makes it necessary to 
educate people up to new devices; but 
this is not true of a system for suburban 
and internal delivery. 

Of course there must be a solution; 
there always is, and some engineers de- 
clare that it is in the manipulation of 
air. Very many wonders have been ac- 
complished with compressed air, and 
those familiar with it say that its devel- 
opment as a motive force is in its in- 
fancy. It has long been used for driving 
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drills in mines. It is used in tunnel 
driving, in block signaling, to shoot 
dynamite, in raising sunken vessels. 
Street cars are operated with it. Com- 
panies have been organized to build 
trucks to use air as a motive force. 
There were many persons who main- 
tained that the late Mr. Keeley’s mys- 
terious motor, that famous tuning fork 
affair, was worked with compressed air. 


AIR FOR CARRYING PACKAGES. 


But the particular use for air that 
most appeals to a large number of engi- 
neers is to apply it to the transmission 
of mail and merchandise—anything 
that can be made up into small packages. 
It is obvious that surface travel in large 
cities is painfully slow, and that under- 
ground railways are too busy carrying 
people to trouble with freight. This ap- 
plies to surface and elevated lines as 
well. 

Engineers long ago decided that the 
proper way was to have tunnels for 
freight alone, very small tunnels, noth- 
ing more than tubes, in fact, where the 
air acts directly on the package, or 
rather the carrier in which it is placed. 
Air is about the cheapest article in ex- 
istence. Of course it costs something 
to compress it, or to pump it away, one 
or both of these processes being neces- 
sary for the operation of pneumatic 
tubes; but with it power can be trans- 
mitted for long distances from its source 
without heavy loss, as by condensation 
in the case of steam, or by absorption, 
when electricity is used. And when it 
does burst its bonds, it doesn’t do any 
very great damage. 

The idea of pneumatic transmission 
originated two hundred years ago in the 
fertile brain of Denys Pepin, a French- 
man, although nothing came of it until 
about a century later. In September, 
1810, an Englishman named Mendhurst 
proposed that a brick tunnel should be 
built and applied for the conveyance of 
passengers at a speed never dreamed of 
at that time. Within the tunnel rails 
were to be laid, and on them a suitable 
carriage, like a railway coach of today, 
was to travel. The cross section of the 
tube was to be egg shaped, with the 
maximum width at the top. The rails 
were to rest on projections springing 
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from the side walls near the bottom. 
At the rear of the car a piston, so to 
speak, fitting the tube or tunnel closely, 
was to be affixed. The car and piston 
thus provided and kept in place within 
the tube, air was to be forced in by such 
means as existed at that period. This 
was before the day of effective air com- 
pressors. ‘The pressure of the air, it was 
claimed, would propel the cars at a very 
high speed. Air rushes into a vacuum 
at the rate of nearly seven hundred 
miles an hour. With proper mountings 
and a sufficient force behind the piston, 
a speed approaching this might have 
been attained. 

But Mendhurst lived before his time— 
quite as great a misfortune as to live be- 
hind it. His idea never got beyond the 
model, and for obvious reasons. Time 
was not valuable at that period of the 
world’s history as it is today; or, rather, 
the world had not come to the present 
realizing sense of its value. The steam 
engine was not yet perfected, and it was 
not easy to obtain a motive power for 
the blowing machinery. As for the 
modern air compressor, it had never 
been dreamed of by the boldest mind. 


WHAT HAS ACTUALLY BEEN DONE. 


Other attempts were made, later, to 
apply the pneumatic principle to the 
propulsion of passengers. A pneumatic 
railway was at one time in operation 
on the grounds of the Crystal Palace in 
London, upon which cars carrying from 
thirty to thirty four passengers made 
the trip of six hundred yards either 
way in less than fifty seconds, and 
with an atmospheric pressure of only 
two and one half ounces to the square 
inch. 

The late Alfred E. Beach, editor of 
the Scientific American, designed a sys- 
tem of underground or elevated pneu- 
matic transit for use in New York, 
which received the approval of engi- 
neers. Although he lived and died an 
enthusiast as to the merits of the system, 
he was an editor, and never allowed an 
avocation to turn him permanently 
from his chosen vocation. 

Pneumatic transit has also been ap- 
plied to the cash delivery system in 
many of our large retail stores. In the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, 
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tubes are used for sending parcels, let- 
ters, and newspapers to all parts of the 
gigantic hostelry, and they ramify 
through every portion of the structure 
from cellar to garret, so to speak. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company has 
used pneumatic tubes for some years in 
New York to transmit telegrams from 
the Twenty Third Street branch to the 
main office, a distance of two and a half 
miles, it being found more expeditious 
than sending them by wire. Many large 
office buildings and stores are likewise 
equipped with tubes. 

London has had thirty four miles of 
underground pneumatic tube in opera- 
tion for several years; Berlin has twenty 
eight miles, and Paris has twenty miles. 
In London the network radiates from 
the general post office, and terminates 
in the branch offices. In Berlin the sys- 
tem is the same. In Paris the pipes are 
laid in cireuits. In each of these places 
the tubes are from two to three inches in 
diameter; but’ the work they are able 
to do is comparatively insignificant. 

In New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, a system is in operation for carry- 
ing letters, or bunches of letters—not 
the mails or the mail bags, it not being 
equal to this. No attempt has been 
made, however, to install a complete 
mercantile system. 


OBSTACLES TO PNEUMATIC TRANSIT. 


There are three reasons for the pres- 
ent backward status of pneumatic 
transit—the cost of installation, the 
expense of maintenance, and the utter 
inadequacy of six and eight inch tubes 
for an effective commercial system. The 
chief engineer of the“pneumatic tube 
company here referred to, in a published 
lecture before the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, says that the impractica- 
bility of using large tubes “lies in the 
weight of the carrier, which causes fric- 
tion against the walls of the tubes.” 
The expense of maintaining the system 
is thus due to the tremendous air power 
necessary to overcome this friction, 
which necessitates the constant renewal 
of the felt or composition rings in which 
the carriers ride. The expense of in- 
stalling arises from the labor of boring 
out the tubes, and the cost of the enor- 
mous air compressors, together with the 
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power to run them. Otherwise the sys- 
tem is admirable, the original under- 
taking having been based upon the fun- 
damental patents of Clay and Lieb. 

There are very few problems that en- 
gineers have not been able to solve, and 
somebody is sure to come along with a 
device that will eliminate the friction— 
thus greatly reducing the first cost and 
that of the propulsive force. In fact, 
inventors already claim that they have 
overcome the obstacle. If this be true, 
a twenty four inch tube should be as 
practicable as an eight inch one, and its 
carrying capacity would be twenty seven 
times greater. 

The vacuum and the flowing air cur- 
rent on the accepted methods of pneu- 
matic transmission through tubes both 
depend upon either direct pressure or 
the exhaustion of the air in the tube. 
The former is something like a popgun: 
but one wad can be shot from it without 
reloading; one carrier must reach its 
destination before another can be start- 
ed. In the flowing current method, the 
carrier does not travel nearly so fast, but 
many carriers can follow one another in 
close succession, and they can be loaded 
at any point along the line. They are 
swept along like chips on the swift cur- 
rent of a running stream, so the invent- 
ors claim. The current may be made to 
flow by pumping it in at one end or by 
exhausting it at the other. Nature oc- 
casionally creates a tornado a half mile 
in diameter that flows one hundred miles 
an hour. For the transmission of mail 
and merchandise, it is simply necessary 
to make an artificial hurricane one or 
two feet in diameter, as may be needed, 
and turn it loose in the tube. 

The starting device’ for pneumatic 
transmission is simple. It operates to 
convey a carrier into the flow of air 
without interfering with it, reducing its 
power, or cutting it off. The receiving 
device is so constructed that as soon as 
the carrier enters the receiver, it ceases 
to be subject to the propelling force. 
Its velocity is utilized to work a mechan- 
ism for closing or sealing the receiver, 
and also to effect the delivery. There 
are likewise automatic switches for di- 
verting carriers from the main line to 
the sub stations without interfering 
with other carriers and without breaking 
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or interrupting the action of the motive 
power. 

For intermural and suburban trans- 
portation, where frequent switches are 
needed, and there is a great variety of 
small packages for delivery at different 
places, the flowing current system of 
pneumatic transmission is the most 
practicable one. And transportation by 
this means for distances of one hundred 
miles may be accomplished more quickly 
and at less cost than by any other known 
method. Not long since a statement 
was made in the press that experts do 
not approve the project for building 
pneumatic tubes over long distances, be- 
eause “a tube at present costs per mile 
something like that which a railroad 
does, and railway mail trains can go 
‘faster than pneumatic carriers.” Both 
these statements are erroneous. Pneu- 
matic tubes of twenty four inches in 
diameter—with twenty seven times the 
capacity of anything heretofore installed 
—can be laid and maintained at little 
more than a tithe of the cost of a rail- 
road. The failure to obtain a high 
maximum of speed by pneumatic trans- 
mission has heretofore been due to the 
friction of the carrier rings upon the 
sides of the tubes. Moréover, in pneu- 
matic transmission the time table of 
departure may be summed up in the 
single word, “ Now.” 


THE GREATEST NEED OF OUR CITIES. 


But long distance transportation is 
taking care of itself, and is making 
hours today as valuable as days were a 
century ago. And better things are 
coming. But the crying need is for 
quicker transmission of merchandise 
and mail in cities and their suburbs, a 
consummation which has dropped out of 
sight in the great time saving contest. 

Laying out a system of this kind is the 
work of an engineer. Whether the ra- 
dial or the circuit plan be adopted de- 
pends on the shape of the city. But 
there should be trunk lines, feeders, and 
depots, wherever they may be required. 
Post offices, express offices, and every 
large store and hotel should be con- 
nected directly, for with automatic 
switches. for diverting carriers, tubes 
may be run wherever needed. ,They 
need not be laid to every door; that is 
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as unnecessary as it is for street cars to 
be always waiting at every residence; 
but depots must be frequent and con- 
venient. 

While it may not be feasible to carry 
pianos, cooking ranges, and heavy 
pieces of machinery by pneumatic tubes, 
it is not of so much consequence that 
articles of this kind should reach their 
destination today or tomorrow. But 
there is not the slightest reason why 
ordinary purchases made at the retail 
stores should not be delivered as soon as 
the purchaser reaches home. The actual 
period of transmission in the case of 
these parcels may be one minute, and it 
may be ten. It is enough that where, 
under the present system, it requires 
hours for their delivery, they may be 
forwarded in as many minutes. 

A pneumatic transit system that will 
send home milady’s bonnet, her dress 
pattern, or a roll of carpet from the dry 
goods store, that will forward the new 
suit from the tailor’s, deliver the family 
groceries or the newly ironed silk hat, 
that will transmit the laundry bundle, 
and that will forward the daily news- 
paper so that the four o’clock edition 
will be four o’clock indeed, is a compara- 
tively simple consummation. More than 
ninety per cent of all that the family 
uses or consumes or wears may thus be 


delivered quickly, economically, and 


safely. And air bears its burden tender- 
ly as well as safely. It will transmit the 
most fragile inanimate object or the 
family dog or cat without.injury. The 
sending of a written message, sealed and 
secret, that could not possibly be mis- 
understood, with a speed approximating 
that of the telegram, and that would not 
be subject to the whim of that good na- 
tured modern autocrat, the district mes- 
senger boy, would in itself be desirable. 

Pneumatic transmission is under the 
ground, where it belongs. The subways 
of great cities are as essential as the 
cellars to houses. By the pneumatic 
system, that béte notre of quick transmis- 
sion, air resistance, is transformed to air 
assistance. 

The scientific world has already 
tamed Jupiter and conquered Neptune; 
why should it not harness Atolus, most 
tractable, cleanest, and swiftest of all 
the forces of nature? 

































































THE AMERICAN LINER ST. PAUL, 11,629 ToNs, 20,000 HORSE POWER, 5385 FEET LONG, BUILT AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1894. 


The Story of the Steamship. 
BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. 


THE EVOLUTION FROM FULTON’S LITTLE CLERMONT AND SEVEN 

. MILES AN HOUR TO THE SIXTEEN THOUSAND TON OCEAN LINER 
THAT AVERAGES TWENTY SEVEN MiLES AN HOUR FROM CON- 
TINENT TO CONTINENT. 


MA: in the beginning of his works, this vague shape began the wonders that 
is a modest creature—no more now walk the deep. 
ambitious, perhaps, than the polyp that From the tiny coracle to the sixteen 
strives obscurely, yet in the end erects thousand ton twin screw Atlantic liner is 
a vast monument to its toil and perse- a leap that demands aid to the imagi- 
verance. Consider man’s miracles upon nation. So is the leap from the one dead 
the sea. and then look back into the lost coral creature to the atoll or the wooded 
ages when the first timorous navigator island. Almost as great is the jump 
dared the waters in his coracle. A skin from the deep sea packet of the begin- 
or a sheet of bark shaped and fixed upon ning of the century to the steamship 
wooden hoops—in this he ventured that today shuttles between Sandy Hook 
forth, appalled, no doubt, at his vast and the Fastnet or the Lizard in some- 
undertaking, and with no imagination thing less than six days. Ages by ages, 
of what he had brought forth for future the atoll slowly rose towards the sur- 
ages to develop. But, nevertheless, in face; and once its form lifted above the 
4M 
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ONE OF THE OLD STEAM SLOOPS OF WAR—THE PENSACOLA, 2700 TONS, BUILT AT PENSACOLA, 1858; 
SERVED WITH FARRAGUT AT NEW ORLEANS IN 1862, AND IS NOW AT THE MARE ISLAND NAVY 
YARD. SHIPS OF THIS TYPE RELIED ON THEIR SAILS AS WELL AS THEIR ENGINES. 


waters, every element conspired to en- 
large and to beautify the fabric. So it 
was with the ship. Ages after ages it 
developed slowly—then came steam! 


FULTON AND THE CLERMONT, 1807. 


In less than a century a miracle has 
been wrought. In 1807 Fulton’s Cler- 
mont—the first successful steamboat 
ever built—ran upon the Hudson. The 
world at large looked upon it as a pretty 
toy, a novelty, but had no conception 
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of what it meant. It was an obscure 
beginning. Today, the Clermont might 
serve as an insignificant tender to 
an ordinary ocean liner, but as a pre- 
liminary it made mighty 
things. 

The statement that the Clermont was 
the first successful steamboat is used 
cautiously. Of late there has risen a 
cult self appointed to tear down classic 
monuments. Its following will demon- 
strate by learned argument that there 


possible 





A TYPICAL OCEAN GOING SIDEWHEELER, THE WYANOKE, OF THE OLD DOMINION LINE, NOW OUT OF 
COMMISSION—-BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION OF 
LINERS WERE 


THE SCREW PROPELLER, THE BEST ATLANTIC 
OF THIS TYPE. 
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THE STORY OF 


was no William Tell—his name was Gus- 
tav Schmoeller; that Washington never 
crossed the Delaware—it was General 
Lee; that Barbara Frietchie never ex- 
isted—her name was Anne Spruggins, 
and so on with dreary iteration. This 
same class will also tell vou that Fulton 
Was a mere pretender, 
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the patronage of Lord Dundas, he built 
the Charlotte Dundas, but all his work 
came to naught. 

In 1791 John C. Stevens began his 
experiments, which ultimately resulted 
in the development of the screw pro- 
peller. In 1804 he tried a twin screw 
craft that failed to accomplish its in- 


THE GREAT EASTERN, 19,000 TONS, 690 FEET LONG, BUILT AT MILLWALL, 1858, AND EQUIPPED WITH 


BOTH SIDEWHEELS AND SCREW. 


THIS HUGE VESSEL, FOR FORTY YEARS THE LARGEST EVER 


LAUNCHED, WAS A COMPLETE FAILURE, BOTH MECHANICALLY AND COMMERCIALLY. 


It is, of course, a historical fact that 
there were many attempts to propel 
craft by engines before Fulton. But 
Fulton, the American engineer, solved 
the problem. William Symington, in 
1788, made the attempt on Loch Dal- 
swinton, Scotland, and failed. In 
1789 he tried and failed again on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. In 1801, under 


ventor’s intention. Then Robert Ful- 
ton’s boat was launched, the next step 
in the making of the steamship. 
Fulton’s craft, in its way, was a won- 
der—as inchoate and striving as the first 
locomotive. At a pinch, it could drive 
six, seven, or perhaps even as much as 
eight miles an hour: and this with a 
clamor and discomfort that one may 
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easily conjecture. But still it 
Was a SUCCESS, 

Five years after the venture 
of the Clermont, the first suc- 
cessful English steamboat— 
the Comet—was tried upon 
the Clyde. She was of forty 
feet keel and ten and a half 
feet beam, and was built by 
John Wood &. Company, of 
Port Glasgow, after the de- 
signs of Henry Bell. This, 
briefly, is the beginning of 
steam navigation in the 
United States and in Europe. 

The success of the Cler- 
mont, and then of the Comet, 
demonstrated to the skeptical 
that after all there was some- 
thing tangible in the steam- 
boat. A vear’s trial sufficed to 
awaken commercial wisdom, 
and steamboats began to ap- 
pear in many waters. In 1814 
the Thames saw its first steam- 
er—the Margery, a craft of 
seventy tons and _ fourteen 
horse power. Bristol, Man- 
chester, and Leeds each built a 
nondescript, and a year later, 
the first steamship ever seen 
at Liverpool arrived from the 
Clyde. 

In the United States and 
in Canada steam navigation 
quickly asserted itself. Both 
Stevens and Fulton developed 
their ideas; new boats were 
launched, and in a compara- 
tively short time steam craft 
ceased to be a novelty. On 
the St. Lawrence, a passenger 
steamer—the Accommoda- 
tion, a copy of Fulton’s Cler- 
mont—plied regularly — be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec. 
She was eighty five feet over 
all, and required thirty six 
hours to make the passage. In 
1813 the Swiftsure, a craft a 
hundred and forty feet over 
all, was launched, and succeed- 
ed in cutting down the time to 
twenty two and a half hours. 
Thus steam navigation was 
growing in every center of 
commerce. 
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FURTHER AFT. 
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REAT EASTERN, SHOWING HER PADDLEWHEEL ENGINES IN THE CENTER OF THE SHIP, AND HER SCREW ENGINE 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE ( 
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The earliest steamboats— 
of the type of the Clermont 
and the Comet—were driven 
by engines of about four horse 
power, or about the same 
strength that one finds in the 
small naphtha launches of to- 
day. The engine cylinders 
were twenty two or twenty 
four inches in diameter; to- 
day they range as high as a 
hundred and twenty inches. 
In place of the Clermont’s 
four horse power, the Deutsch- 
land, the latest maritime mar- 
vel, developed on one of her 
recent passages no less than 
36,913 horse power. 

One can fancy the wonder of 
Fulton’s followers at the Cler- 
mont’s seven miles an hour. 
Last year, on her record trip 
from New York to Plymouth, 
the Deutschland was driven 
over the entire distance at a 
rate of 23.36 knots an hour— 
or about twenty seven statute 
miles. But vast as the differ- 
ence, it must again be pointed 
out that the clumsy, tedious 
Clermont was the one thing 
that made a Deutschland pos- 
sible. 


THE FIRST OCEAN STEAMSHIP. 


It was a long step between 
steam traffic on inland waters 
to the navigation of the deep 
sea. And here again, the 
destroyers of the classic are 
stepping in. 

It has been bred, so far, into 
the mind of every school child 
that the Savannah was the 
first steamship to cross the At- 
lantic. She sailed from Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. on May 22, 
1819, for Liverpool, and ar- 
rived there in due course. 
That much is admitted by the 
iconoclasts. But in the next 
breath we are advised that the 
Savannah was not a steamship, 
although it is admitted that 
she did have an engine aboard. 
No less an authority than 
Henry. Frye, formerly presi- 
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dent of the Canadian board of trade, as- 
serts that the Royal William, a Quebec 
built craft, was the first real steamship 
to cross the ocean. Her earliest voyage 
was made in 1833, which, Mr. Frye says, 
was four vears before any other steam- 
ship accomplished the feat. 

It appears to be true that the Royal 
William was the first vessel to cross the 
Atlantic under steam; yet it does not 
seem just to deprive the Savannah of 
her laurels. The facts are these: She 
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steam, it is now denied that she was a 


steamboat. It is to be acknowledged 
that she was not an entire success; 
but she deserves to keep her niche in 
history as the first steamer to cross the 
ocean, though not the first vessel to 
make the passage by steam power. 

It is safe to assume that commercial 
skepticism had much to do with delay- 
ing ocean steam navigation. On quiet 
waters, it was different. The inside traf- 
fie did not demand unusual tonnage, nor 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST STEAM FERRY BOATS ON THE HUDSON RIVER, WHICH IS STILL IN SERVICE BETWEEN 
YONKERS, NEW YORK, AND ALPINE, NEW JERSEY. 


was originally planned as a sailing ship 
of three hundred and fifty tons, to ply 
as a packet between New York and 
Havre. While on the ways, it was sug- 
gested by Captain Moses Rogers, who 
had been associated with Fulton and 
Stevens, that she should be changed into 
a steamer. Messrs. Searborough & 
Isaacs, of Savannah, bought the vessel 
for this purpose, and a simple engine, 
with a cylinder of forty inches diameter 
and six foot stroke, was mounted amid- 
ships. Her paddlewheels were of 
wrought iron, so constructed that they 
might be taken aboard; and because she 
did not make the entire passage under 


were the smaller engines excessively ex- 
pensive. So the river and harbor trade 
throve consistently, and, with its de- 
velopment, demanded larger, speedier, 
and more economical craft. Many im- 
provements were made in both engine 
and hull, and in 1831, when the Roval 
William was launched at Quebec, she 
was considered as a developed type. She 
was 176 feet over all, with 29 feet 4 
inches beam, and 17 feet 9 inches depth. 
No record remains of the type and di- 
mensions of her engines. She was a side- 
wheeler, however, and it took her twenty 
five davs to make the passage. the Sa- 
vannah consuming less than four and a 
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THE TURBINIA, A BRITISH BOAT IN WHICH THE TURBINE WAS FIRST SUCCESSFULLY SUBSTITUTED FOR 
THE ORDINARY MARINE ENGINE. 


half davs more to make a much longer 


\ ovage. 
THE GREAT WESTERN, 1837. 


The first steam vessel designed and 
built for the Atlantic trade was the 
Great Western, launched at Bristol, 
England, on July 19, 18387. In every 
particular her building was a great de- 
parture from conventional ideas, and a 
decided contradiction to the prevailing 


authorities on marine architecture. 
These authorities had set forth that the 
best tvpe for the coming ocean steam- 
ship should be a craft of about eight 
hundred tons, with engines of about two 
hundred horse power. But the Great 
Western was as much as two hundred 
and twelve feet long, and had a gross 
tonnage of 1,340. Her engines were 
of four hundred horse power, with 
seventy three inch evlinders and seven 

















THE GUION LINER ALASKA, THE FASTEST STEAMER AFLOAT IN HER DAY, AND THE FIRST TO CROSS THE 
ATLANTIC WITHIN A WEEK. SHE HELD THE RECORD BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
QUEENSTOWN FROM 1882 TO 1884. 
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THE TORPEDO BOAT STILETTO, 31 TONS, 359 HORSE POWER, BUILT AT BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, 1888, 


AND FAMOUS FOR 


feet stroke. She was designed and built 
hy William Patterson, of Bristol, for the 
Great Western Steamship Company. 
She arrived at New York on April 23, 
18358, after a passage of fifteen days. Her 
best day’s run was 243 knots, her average 
runs 208, and the hourly average for the 
entire voyage 8.2 knots. Her coal con- 
sumption for the passage was 655 tons. 


SPEED IN HER DAY. 


ous trip that found her, near its ending, 
many miles off shore with a gale raging 
and her bunkers empty. — As a desper- 
ate resort, she burned all her spars and 
most of her stores, and thus succeeded 
in making port. 

The fact that there were two ocean 
steamships in the harbor at once set New 
York wild with excitement. Concern- 








THE VAMOOSE, ONE OF THE FASTEST BOATS ON THE 


Just about the time when the Great 
Western passed the Hook, there also ar- 
rived the steamship Sirius. She was a 
much smaller craft, a hundred and sey- 
enty eight feet long: her tonnage was 
seven hundred and three, and her en- 
gines were of three hundred and twenty 
horse power. She had made the passage 
hetween Cork and the Hook in eighteen 
and a half days, and it had been a peril- 
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HUDSON, NOW OWNED AS A YACHT BY HOWARD GOULD. 


ing the event, the Courier and Enquirer 
of April 24, 1838, said editorially: 


What may be the ultimate fate of this excite- 
ment—whether or not the expenses of equipment 
and fuel will admit of the employment of these ves- 
sels: in the ordinary packet service—we cannot 
pretend to form an opinion; but of the entire 
feasibility of the passage of the Atlantic by steam, 
as far as regards safety, comfort and despatch, 
even in the roughest and most boisterous weather, 
the most skeptical must now cease to doubt. 





THE TORPEDO BOAT CUSHING, 105 TONS, 1,720 HORSE POWER, BUILT AT BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, 1889. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Loefter, Tompkinsville 
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No doubt the author of that para- 
graph esteemed himself a bold man to 
<et down a conviction so daring. 


speed was disappointing. | Another 
steamboat of the same date, the Liver- 
pool, owned by the Liverpool Transat- 









































ON BOARD A MODERN ATLANTIC LINER—-THE DINING SALOON OF THE ST. LOUIS. 


For nine summers the Great Western 
ran regularly between Bristol and New 
York, and was later sold to the Royal 
Mail Company for the West Indies serv- 
ice, The Sirius, after her first venture, 
did not attempt another voyage, but 
later in the vear a second Royal William 
entered the trade. She belonged to the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
and was of almost exactly the same size 
as her Canadian namesake; but her 


lantic Steam Company, was likewise a 
failure from that standpoint. 


THE ADVENT OF THE SCREW PROPELLER. 


But by this time the success of the 
Atlantic steamship was assured, and in 
December, 1839, the President, a craft 
of 2,366 tons and 540 horse power, was 
launched. She was built on the Thames 
by Curling & Young, but in March, 
1841, on the return trip from New York, 
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THE BRITISH TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER VIPER, A TURBINE BOAT WHICH RECENTLY BROKE ALL RECORDS 
FOR SPEED AT SEA, ATTAINING A PACE OF MORE THAN FORTY MILES AN HOUR. 


she was lost with all aboard. In 1840 a 
step of vast importance was undertaken 
by the Great Western Company.. The 
chief marine architect and engineer of 
that time was Isambard Kk. Brunel. 
When the Great Western Company ap- 
plied to him for a vessel that would 
eclipse any craft afloat, he advised the 
building of an iron ship of three thou- 
sand tons. His plans were carried out 
in the Great Britain, a craft of fine 
model, for whose construction a special 
graving dock was built. Brunel’s first 
designs were for a sidewheeler, but were 
changed while the hull was building. 
At this time, marine engineers were 
experimenting with the screw as a sub- 
stitute for the expensive, cumbersome, 
and otherwise inefficient paddlewheels 


of that day. As early as 1770 it had 
been suggested by Watt, and nine years 
later one Matthew Wasborough, of Bris- 
tol, is said to have taken out a patent 
on such a device. Its efficiency was first 
really proved by Stevens, in 1804, and 
but for the failure of his engines his 
work would have helped the world in a 
great stride towards progress. It was 
left to Ericsson, however, to perfect the 
new propeller in 1836, during his resi- 
dence in England. Following his sug- 
gestions, Thomas Petit Smith, an Eng- 
lish engineer, built a screw steamship in 
1839 that was a complete success. The 
vessel was a hundred and twenty five 
feet long, twenty two beam, and thirteen 
deep, and named the Archimedes. — It 
chanced that he took this vessel to Bris- 
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FIVE FOOT SIDEWHEELER OF 1840 TO THE SEVEN HUNDRED FOOT GREYHOUND OF TODAY. 
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tol in 1842, when Brunel, at once recog- 
nizing its advantages, changed the Great 
Britain’s plans, and introduced the 
screw in place of the paddlewheels. 
The engines were of 1,500 I. H. P. 
(indicated horse power) and of such un- 
usual size that the company itself was 
compelled to build them. It is said, fur- 
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going ashore in Dundrum Bay, Ireland, 
she was hauled off, refitted with direct 
acting engines of five hundred horse 
power, and entered in the Melbourne 
trade. She is now said to be a coal hulk 
in the Falkland Islands. 
Notwithstanding the success of the 
Great Britain, the prejudice against iron 














THE MODERN AT- 
UPPER 


ON BOARD 
LANTIC LINER—THE 
ENGRAVING SHOWS A COR- 
NER OF THE SMOKING ROOM 
OF THE DEUTSCHLAND; THE 
LOWER, HER GRAND SALOON. 


thermore, that Nas- 
myth invented the 
steam hammer in or- 
der to forge her main 
shaft. The engines 
had four cylinders of 
eighty eight inches di- 
ameter; she was three 
hundred and twenty 
two feet long, and fifty 
one feet wide. <A 
curious feature of her 
machinery was that the screw shaft was 
driven by four endless chains over a 
large drum. Compared with the pre- 
vailing type, the Great Britain was a 
great success, but she ran on the Atlan- 
tic route only three seasons. Then, after 











hulls and the screw was difficult to over- 
come. Navigators declared it unsafe to 
venture in hulks whose metal destroved 
the usefulness of the compass, and the 
iron’s disposition to foul rapidly was an- 
other serious defect. But subsequently 
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THE ENGINES OF A MODERN ATLANTIC LINER—THIS SHOWS THE HUGE MACHINE THAT PROPELS THE 


KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE. THE ENGI 
DEVELOPING TWENTY SEV 


both these evils were overcome by the 
introduction of the floating compass 
and of the anti fouling compositions for 
painting ship’s bottoms. Later, when 
marine engineers obtained fixed scien- 
tific knowledge concerning the screw 
propeller, its slight defects were reme- 
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NES ARE TRIPLE EXPANSION, FOUR CYLINDER, 
EN THOUSAND HORSE POWER. 


died; and with the construction of direct 
acting engines, its success Was assured, 
THE COMPOUND ENGINE, 


In common with metal hulls, the 
screw and the compound engine mark 
vast advances in the development of the 
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THE AMERICAN LINER PARIS, 10,795 Tons, 20,000 HORSE POWER, 580 FEET LONG, BUILT AT GLASGOW, 1889. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Johnston, New Vork. 
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ocean steamship. As early as 1850, the 
inefficiency of the simple engine, in 
which steam at low pressure was ad- 
mitted to the cylinder and thence to the 
condenser, was discussed by all marine 
engineers. The first compound engine 
was introduced into an ocean steamship 
in 1856, when a sidewheeler of the 
Pacific Company was equipped with the 
improvement. Its success did not im- 
mediately warrant its general use. For 
nearly ten years more the simple engine 
prevailed, and it was not until 1865 that 
the advantages of the new type became 
patent. In the China boats of the Holt 
line, of Liverpool, the compound en- 
gine demonstrated its advantages, and 
with the sudden activity in freights in- 
duced by the opening of the Suez Canal, 
in 1869, there was a renewed demand for 
the highest efficiency. 

A recent technical work on Atlantic 
steam navigation effectively displays the 
superiority of the multiple expansion en- 
gine. It points out that the first Cunard 
steamships could carry only two hundred 
tons of cargo and ninety passengers. 
could average only 8.7 knots an hour at 
the best, and that they consumed 4.7 
pounds of coal per I. H. P. an hour. In 
the first of the compound Cunarders— 
the Bothnia—three thousand tons of 
cargo could be carried, three hundred 
and forty saloon passengers accommo- 
dated, and at an expenditure of only 2.2 
pounds of coal per I. H. P., she could 
maintain an hourly average of thirteen 
knots. E 

The advantage of compoundand triple 
expansion engines over the single ex- 
pansion type is one that the lay reader 
may readily understand. In the simple 
type the steam is used to push a piston 
in one cylinder only. After limited ex- 
pansion, and still retaining a large per- 
centage of its power, it is passed into 
the condensers, where it becomes water, 
and is then pumped back into the boil- 
ers. In this type steam is given to the 
engines at an extremely low pressure— 
often as low as ten pounds to the square 
inch. In the compound engine the 
pressure is much higher. The steam is 
first introduced-into a small cylinder, 
does its work there, and then expands 
into a larger cylinder, does more work, 
and then passes to the condensers. In 
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BULKY FREIGHT, 





THE WHALEBACK, A PECULIAR TYPE OF STEAMER DEVELOPED ON THE GREAT LAKES, AND SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE ECONOMICAL CARRYING OF 
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the triple expansion engine the system 
is the same, with the addition of a third 
cylinder. It is not to be understood 
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fection of the steel industry produced 
steel much stronger than iron at about 
an equal cost, and the success—in 1879 
—of the Allan liner 
Buenos Avrean, one of 
the first steel steam- 
ships, stimulated own- 
ers until today nearly 
every Clyde built 
steamer is constructed 
of that metal. 


THE TWIN SCREW 
STEAMERS. 

The American liner 
New York—formerly 
the City of New York 
of the Inman Company 
—was the first Atlantic 
passenger boat 
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AN ATLANTIC LINER CONVERTED TO NAVAL USES—THE NEW YORK, OF THE AMERICAN LINE, DURING HER 
SERVICE AS AN AUXILIARY CRUISER IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN, 1898. 


that by doubling the expansion of the 
steam the engine’s power is doubled, but 
that it is considerably increased; that 
higher speed is made possible, and that 
coal is saved. 

The next step after this radical im- 
provement in engines was the change in 
the fabric of the hulls—the supplanting 
of iron by steel. About 1878, the per- 





equipped with twin screws—another tre- 
mendous stride in the trade. Their ad- 
vantages are obvious, in the matter of 
speed, economy, safety, and many other 
details. 

The perils that assail the single screw 
steamer are minimized in craft of the 
twin screw type. The breaking of a 
shaft, the Joss.of a rudder, or the breach- 
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ON BOARD THE MODERN ATLANTIC LINER—-THE PLAIN 
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BUT NEAT AND FAIRLY COMFORTABLE “ THIRD 





CLASS SIX BERTH ROOM” WHICH HAS SUPERSEDED THE HORRORS OF THE OLD TIME STEERAGE. 


ing of a midship section neither des- 
troys nor cripples the high type liner of 
today. When one shaft breaks, the ship 
may be worked with the other engine, 
at only a small loss of speed. Where 
the rudder is carried away or crippled, 
the ship may be worked by alternating 
the speed of the screws. In the event 
of collision amidships, the longitudinal 
bulkhead between the port and_star- 
board engine rooms prevails against the 
flooding of more than half the section. 
The memorable accident to the Paris is 
an example. 

In the first twin. screw liners there 
was no provision to restrain the engines 
from racing—that is, to prevent the 
machinery from rotating at destructive 


speed, should the pressure upon the 
screw shafts be relieved. This contin- 
gency might result from the vessel pitch- 
ing her screws clear of the water in 
stormy weather, or from the loss of a 
screw, or from the breaking of the shaft. 
In the case of the Paris, the shaft broke 
outboard, the screw dropped off, and 
the engines, relieved of pressure, raced 
ahead at destroving velocity. Their vast 
energy, running wild, not only wrecked 
themselves, but drove a hole in the ship’s 
side. Only the longitudinal bulkhead 
saved her from filling and foundering. 
Had she been a single screw ship with 
no such protection, she would have gone 
under inevitably; but as it was, with one 
screw still in condition for work, she was 





THE CRANK SHAFT OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, A HUGE 


STEEL BAR FIFTY NINE FEET THREE INCHES LONG, 
AND WEIGHING ALMOST A HUNDRED TONS. 
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able to make the Irish coast under her 
own steam, though almost on her beam 
ends. 

The New York and the Paris were 
the pioneers in a new era of Atlantic 
navigation. They far surpassed all other 
craft in size, strength, safety, and speed 
—excepting, of course, in point of size, 
that colossal freak, the Great Eastern. 

For purposes of comparison it is nec- 


power. She cost a million pounds ster- 
ling, and proved a melancholy failure— 
slow, unwieldy, costly, and uncomfort- 
able. She was tried as liner, troopship, 
cable steamer, and floating museum, and 
was sent finally to the junk heap. 


THE ATLANTIC LINERS OF TODAY. 


With the introduction of the New 
York and Paris, and the White Star 
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THE HAMBURG AMERICAN LINER DEUTSCHLAND, THE FASTEST PASSENGER STEAMER NOW AFLOAT— 
16,000 Tons, 33,000 HORSE POWER, 686 FEET LONG, BUILT AT STETTIN, 1900. 


essary to give here some of the Great 
Eastern’s dimensions. It is doubtful, 
however, whether she in any way as- 
sisted in the development of the ocean 
liner, save in showing just what was 
not wanted. 

In 1853 the British government ad- 
vertised for tenders to carry the Indian 
and Australian mails, and the plans of 
the Great Eastern were drawn, to ob- 
tain this contract. The tender was not 
accepted, vet the company kept on with 
the idea. She was designed by Brunel, 
was six hundred and ninety two feet over 
all, with eighty three feet beam and 
fifty eight feet depth, and nineteen 
thousand gross tonnage. She was pro- 
pelled by a pair of paddlewheel engines 
of five thousand horse power, and a pair 
of screw engines of six thousand horse 


boats, Majestic and Teutonic, additional 
length with increased speed became the 
leading factor in the competition. The 
success of the new twin screw ships com- 
pelled the Cunard Company, which had 
for several years relied upon the Um- 
bria and Etruria, to build again. To 
compete with its rival, it launched the 
Lucania and Campania, twin ships of 
12,950 tons and 30,000 I. H. P., 620 
feet long, 65.3 feet beam, and 43 feet 
depth of hull. 

The engines of the Paris indicate 
twenty one thousand horse power, those 
of the Teutonic about sixteen thousand. 
When the Campania and Lucania, with 
their thirty thousand, began smashing 
records right and left, the Cunard line 
was satisfied that its flag was likely to re- 
main supreme upon the seas for some 
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time. But it was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Today there are three ships in 
commission which at several points excel 
the crack Cunarders—the Deutschland, 
of the Hamburg American line, the 
Oceanic, of the White Star, and the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, of the North 
ferman Lloyd. 

In speed, both the Deutschland and 
the Kaiser Wilhelm surpass the Cunard 
boats; in size, the Oceanic surpasses 
everything. Over all, the White Star 
boat measures 704 feet; in speed, she 
can reel off with clock-like regularity 
about 20.5 knots an hour, as against the 
21.90 knots of the Lucania. The best 
hourly average of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
is 22.6 knots an hour; that of the 
Deutschland, as has already been said, is 
no less than 23.36, or nearly a knot an 
hour better. To the great Hamburg 
American flier must be given the title of 
queen of the seas. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEAS. 


The Deutschland’s fastest passage 
from New York to Plymouth was made 
last September, her time being five days, 
seven hours, and thirty eight minutes 
—about one fifth of the time taken by 
the Savannah. During this test of en- 
ergy and speed, she developed 36,913 
horse power at a daily expenditure of 
572 tons of coal. The size of the huge 
mechanism that develops such titanic 
strength and speed may be gauged by 
the fact that it is forty five feet from 
the lower platform in the engine room 
to the top of the high pressure cylinders. 
Moreover, the engines are as ingenious 
as they are colossal. They are of the 
quadruple expansion type, with two high 
pressure and two low pressure cylinders. 
Each high pressure cylinder is superim- 
posed upon-a low pressure cylinder, 
where they work in tandem upon the 
same piston rod and crank. 

Steam, at 213 pounds pressure, is led 
first to the two 368 inch high pressure 
cylinders; it is then exhausted into a 
738 inch first intermediate cylinder, and 
then into the two 1084 inch low pressure 
cylinders. After this work it is led to 
the condenser. 

The parts of the machine are of 
massive proportion. The crank shaft is 
59 feet 3 inches long, and weighs a frac- 
5M 
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tion under a hundred tons. Each low 
pressure piston weighs seven tons, the 
piston rod three tons, the connecting 
rod ten tons, and at full speed the screws 
revolve eighty times a minute. The 
steam that provides activity to this vast 
leviathan is developed in twelve double 
and four single boilers, heated by no 
fewer than a hundred and twelve fires. 

In ships of this class, it is hardly nec- 
essary to point out that comfort has 
grown with speed and size. In mid 
ocean one may fare almost as luxuriously 
as in the center of a metropolis. In 
place of the box-like rooms that graced 
the first liners, one may now obtain airy 
suites, with brass bedsteads and uphol- 
stered furniture. Comfort is assured 
even in the least desirable staterooms; 
there are running water, perfect ventila- 
tion, excellent service, and in every 
other detail a decided contrast to ocean 
travel thirty years ago. 

Only a few years ago, the conventional 
dimensions of a stateroom were six by 
six feet. There was no attempt at ven- 
tilation, save that in fine weather the 
stewards sometimes opened the side 
ports. Water—which frequently had an 
ancient and fish-like fragrance—was 
provided from a pitcher that had a 
settled habit of overturning. There was 
no smoking room, no library, and the 
deck promenade was perhaps sixty feet 
long. Neither was there a bathroom, 
nor any of the other common conve- 
niences of the present passenger ships. 

Speed is still growing in the trade, 
and size is keeping pace. 

We’re creepin’ on wi’ each new rig—less weight an’ 
. larger power : 
There’ll be the loco boiler next an’ thirty knots an 
hour. 

Thirty knots an hour is by no means a 
vain hope, and with new improvements 
and developed material, the thirty knot 
liner need not be a mere shell like the 
torpedo boat—all lungs and muscle— 
but will have plenty of room for comfort 
and convenience and cargo. 


RECENT HIGH SPEED RECORDS. 


Aside from the great Atlantic liners, 
the development of steam power in other 
craft has been proportionately great. 
Among the fleets of war, high speed has 
become a phenomenal factor, and we 
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now have torpedo boats and torpedo 
destroyers capable of steaming at the 
rate of ordinary express trains. 

The most remarkable of these craft 
are the Turbinia and Viper, whose en- 
gines are arranged in a new form—the 
Parsons rotary turbines, driven by steam 
under tremendous pressure. ‘The Viper, 
which is the newer of the two, has at- 
tained a gait of thirty seven knots, or 
forty two land miles, per hour. ‘This is 
considerably faster than the average 
running time of the express trains be- 
tween New York and Boston. On her 
coal consumption trial, the boat logged 
thirty eight miles an hour at three quar- 
ter speed, and her engineers confidently 
expect a still more extraordinary pace 
when her machinery has worn into its 
bearings. 

In the turbine type, the steam acts 
directly without the converting agency 
of pistons, rods, and cranks. Briefly 
described, the steam turbine consists of 
a drum fastened upon the shaft, and in- 
cased by a jacket. Upon this drum are 
innumerable knife-like blades set at an 
angle. The steam, entering the jacket, 
is forced against the blades, thus turn- 
ing the drum, and with it the shaft. To 


gain the full expansion of the steam, © 


the drum flares out, the larger end being 
farther from the point where the valves 
admit steam to the turbine. 

Under full pressure, the steam tur- 
bines revolve at extraordinary speed, a 
fact that necessitates a new arrange- 
ment of the screws. In place of twin 
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screws, a series of smaller screws is fixed 
upon the shafts, as it was found that, 
with the big blades going at such speed, 
a virtual vacuum formed, and there was 
no thrust against the water. ‘The tur- 
bine system was adapted to marine en- 
gines by the Hon. Charles Parsons, an 
Knglish engineer, who is a son of the late 
Lord Rosse, the well known astronomer. 

The Viper is of 312 tons displace- 
ment, 210 feet long, with 21 feet beam. 

In the United States there are a num- 
ber of craft for which a speed of more 
than thirty miles an hour is claimed. 
The Ellide, a launch now on Lake 
George, has frequently surpassed that 
pace over short stretches, and her build- 
ers are now turning out another under a 
guarantee of forty miles. 

‘Torpedo craft made in this country 
rank with any in the world. One of the 
first of our type—the Stiletto—aston- 
ished the marine architects. She was 
built by the Herreshoffs, and for some 
time she ran away from every craft she 
tackled. One of her most famous ex- 
ploits was when she circled the Hudson 
River steamboat Mary Powell, said to be 
the fastest sidewheeler in the world, 
when the Powell was running at full 
speed. 

The torpedo boat Bailey, recently 
launched, is another typical racer. On 
one of her trials she made more than 
thirty and a half knots an hour over the 
measured mile, and she is expected to 
maintain this great speed on a two hour 
stretch. 





BY THE SEA. 


ONCE in the summer night I heard the sea 
Making sad music on the shore of sand, 
And saw the lightship’s beacon, far off land, 
Gleam like a star in white tranquillity ; 
Then came a sudden gale which, blowing free, 
Hurled the blue breakers high upon the strand ; 
Black grew the sky; and from the storm’s quick hand 
Flashed the keen sword of lightnings over me. 


The dawn broke clear ; but when I looked, afar, 
Beyond the lightship looming large and dark 
And solitary on the ocean wide, 
I chanced to see a single, naked spar, 
And knew the grave of that unhappy bark 
Whence came the drownéd sailor at my side. 


Frank Dempster Sherman, 
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COUNT HANMIBAL: 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, 


THE story opens on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew in Paris, whither many Huguenots 
have been lured in the belief that, since the marriage of the sister of Charles IX to the Protestant King 
of Navarre, civil strife is at an end. But the infamous mother of the young monarch has persuaded him 
to consent to the extermination of those whom she considers enemies to the throne, and among those 
endangered by the impending tragedy are Mlle. de Vrillac, a Haguenot maiden in whom Count Hannibal 
de Tavannes, a Catholic nobleman, is interested, and her betrothed, M. de Tignonville. On leaving the 
Louvre that evening, Tignonville dismisses his attendants and sets out to keep an appointment. While 
passing through the streets, he notices the preparations for the massacre, but he is quite unsuspicious of 
their real nature, and believes that the people are merely arranging for another féte. 


IIT (Continued). 


yee lights in the houses flung their 

radiance high, but beside the 
closed gate of the cemetery, and between 
two hovels, was a votive lamp burning 
before an image of the Mother and 
Child. ‘Tignonville crossed to it, and, 
assuring himself by a glance to.right 
and left that he stood in no danger from 
prowlers, he drew a note from his breast. 
It had been slipped into his hand in the 
gallery before he saw mademoiselle to 
her lodging; it had been in his posses- 
sion barely an hour. But brief as its 
contents were, and easily committed to 
memory, he had perused it thrice al- 
ready. 

At the house next the Golden Maid, Rue Cing 
Diamants, an hour before midnight, you may find 
the door open, should you desire to talk farther 
with C. St. L. 

As he read it for the fourth time, the 
light of the lamp fell athwart his face; 
and even as his fine clothes had never 
seemed to become him worse than when 
he faintly denied the imputations of gal- 
lantry launched at him by Nancay, so he 
had never looked less handsome than he 
didnow. The glow of vanity that warm- 
ed his cheek as he read the message, the 
smile of triumph that wreathed his lips, 
told tales of a nature not of the most 
noble; or the lamp did him less than 
justice. 

Presently he kissed the note, and hid 
it. He waited until the clock of St. 


*Copyright, 1900, by Stanley]. Weyman—This story began in the January number of Munsey'’s MAGAZINE. 


Jacques struck the hour before mid- 
night; and then, moving on, he turned 
to the right by way of the narrow neck 
that led to the Rue Lombards, He 
walked in the kennel here, his sword in 
his hand, and his eyes looking to right 
and left; for the place was notorious for 
robberies. But though he saw more than 
one figure lurking in a doorway or under 
the arch that led to a passage, it van- 
ished on his nearer approach. In less 
than a minute he reached the southern 
end of the street that bore the odd title 
of the Five Diamonds. 

Situate in the crowded quarter of the 
butchers, and almost in the shadow of 
their famous church, this street—which 
farther north was continued in the Rue 
Quimcampoix—presented a not uncom- 
mon mingling of poverty and wealth. 
On the one side of the street a row of 
lofty gabled houses, built under Francis 
the First, sheltered persons of good con- 
dition; on the other, divided from these 
only by the width of the road and a 
reeking kennel, the hovels of cobblers 
and sausage makers leaned against shape- 
less timber houses that tottered upwards 
in a medley of sagging roofs and bulging 
gutters. Tignonville was strange to the 
place, and nine nights out of ten he 
would have been at a disadvantage. But, 
thanks to the tapers that shone in many 
windows, he made out enough to see 
that he need search only one side of the 
street; and with a beating heart he 
passed along the row of newer houses, 
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looking eagerly for the sign of the 
“ Golden Maid.” 

He found it at last; and then for a 
moment he stood puzzled. The note 
said next door to the “ Golden Maid,” 
but it did not say on which side, He 
scrutinized the nearer house, but he saw 
nothing to determine him; and he was 
proceeding to the farther when he 
caught sight of two men who, ambushed 
behind a horse block on the opposite 
side of the roadway, seemed to be watch- 
ing his movements. ‘Their presence 
flurried him; but to his relief his next 
glance at the houses showed him that 
the door of the farther one was un- 
latched. It even stood slightly ajar, per- 
mitting a beam of light to escape into 
the street. 

He stepped quickly to it, for the soon- 
er he was within the house the better. 
He pushed the door open, and entered. 
As soon as he was inside he tried to close 
the entrance after him, but he found 
he could not; the door would not shut. 
A moment, and he abandoned the at- 
tempt and passed quickly on, through a 
bare lighted passage that led to the foot 
of a staircase, equally bare. He stood 
here an instant listening, in the hope 
that madame’s maid would come to him. 
At first he heard nothing save his own 
breathing ; then a gruff voice from above 
startled him. 

“This way, monsieur,” it said. “ You 
are early, but not too soon.” 

So madame trusted her footman! M. 
de Tignonville shrugged his shoulders, 
but, after all, it was no affair of his, and 
he went up. Half way to the top, how- 
ever, he stood, an oath on his lips. Two 
men had entered by the open door below 
—even as he had entered! And as 
quietly! 

The imprudence of it! The impru- 
dence of leaving the door so that it could 
not be closed! He turned, and de- 
scended to meet them, his teeth set, his 
hand on his sword, one conjecture after 
another whirling in his brain. Was he 
beset? Was it a trap? Was it a rival? 
Was it chance? Two steps he descend- 
ed; and then the voice he had heard 
before cried again, but more impera- 
tively, “ No, monsieur, this way! Did 
you not hear me? And be quick, if you 
please: By and by there will be a crowd, 
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and then the more we have dealt with 
the better!” 

He knew now that he had made a mis- 
take, that he had entered the wrong 
house; and naturally his impulse was to 
continue his descent and to secure his 
retreat. But the pause had brought the 
two men who had entered face to face 
with him, and they showed no signs of 
giving away. 

“The room is above, monsieur,” the 
foremost said, in a matter of fact tone. 
“ After you, if you please;” and signed 
to him to return. 

He was a burly man, grim, even tru- 
culent, in appearance, and his follower 
was like him. Tignonville hesitated, then 
turned and ascended. But as soon as he 
had reached the landing where they 
could pass him, he turned again. 

“T have made a mistake, I think,” he 
said, * J———” 

“The house next the ‘ Golden Maid,’ 
monsieur ? ” 

“ Yea” 

“Rue Cinq Diamants, quarter of th 
Boucherie? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“No mistake, then,” the stout man 
answered firmly. “ You are early, that 
is all. You have arms, I see. Mail- 
lard ”—to the person whose voice Ti- 
gnonville had heard at the head of the 
stairs—“ a white sleeve, and a cross for 
monsieur’s hat, and his name on the 
register. Come, make a_ beginning! 
Make a beginning, man.” 

“To be sure, monsieur. All is ready.” 

“Then lose no time, I'say. Here are 
others, also early in the good cause. 
Gentlemen, welcome! Welcome all who 
are for the true faith! Death to the 
heretics. ‘Kill, and no quarter!’ is 
the word tonight! ” 

“Death to the heretics!” the last 
comers cried in chorus. “ Kill and no 
quarter! At what hour, M. le Prévot?” 

“ At daybreak,” the provost answered 
importantly. “ But have no fear, the 
tocsin will sound. The king and our 
good man, M. de Guise, have all in hand. 
A white sleeve, a white cross, and a sharp 
knife will rid Paris of the vermin! 
Gentlemen of the quarter, the word of 
the night is ‘Kill, and no quarter! 
Death to the Huguenots!’ ” 

“Death! Death to the Huguenots! 












































Kill, and no quarter!” A dozen—the 
room was beginning to fill—waved their 
weapons and echoed the cry. 

Tignonville had been fortunate enough 
to apprehend the position, and the peril 
in which he stood, at the moment Mail- 
lard advanced to him bearing a white 
linen sleeve. In the instant of discovery 
his heart had stood a moment, the blood 
had left his cheeks; but with some faults, 
he was no coward, and he managed to 
hide his emotion. He held out his left 
arm, and suffered the beadle to pass the 
sleeve over it and to secure the white 
linen above the elbow. Then at a ges- 
ture he gave up his velvet cap, and saw 
it decorated with a white cross of the 
same material. “ Now the register, mon- 
sieur,” Maillard continued briskly; and, 
waving him in the direction of a clerk, 
who sat at the end of the long table with 
a book and an inkhorn before him, he 
turned to the next comer. 

Tignonville would fain have avoided 
the ordeal of the register, but the clerk’s 
eye wason him. He had been fortunate 
so far, but he knew the least breath of 
suspicion would destroy him, and, sum- 
moning his wits together, he gave his 
name in a steady voice: “ Anne Des- 
martins.” It was his mother’s maiden 
name, and the first that came into his 
mind. 

“Of Paris?” 

“Recently; by birth, of the Limou- 
sin.” 

“Good, monsieur,” the clerk an- 
swered, writing in the name. And he 
turned to the next. “And you, my 
friend?” 


IV. 


Ir was Tignonville’s salvation that the 
men who crowded the long, white walled 
room, and exchanged vile boasts under 
the naked flaring lights, were of all 
classes. There were butchers, natives 
of the surrounding quarter whom the 
scent of blood had drawn from their 
lairs; and there were priests with 
hatchet faces, who whispered in the 
butchers’ ears. There were gentlemen 
of the Robe, and mechanics; rich mer- 
chants in their gowns, and bare armed 
ragpickers; sleek choristers and shabby 
Jed captains; but from all, gentle or 
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simple, rose the same cry for blood, the 
same aspiration to be first equipped for 
the fray. 

In one corner a man of rank stood 
silent and apart, his hand on his sword, 
the working of his face alone betraying 
the storm that reigned within. In an- 
other a Norman horse dealer talked in 
low whispers with two thieves. In a 
third a gold wire drawer addressed an 
admiring group from the Sorbonne; 
and meantime the middle of the floor 
grew into a seething mass of muttering, 
scowling men, through whom the last 
comers, thrust as they might, had much 
ado to force their way. 

And from all under the low ceiling 
rose a ceaseless hum, though none spoke 
loud. “ Kill! Kill! Kill!” was the 
burden; the accompaniment such pro- 
fanities and blasphemies as had long 
disgraced the Paris pulpits, and day by 
day had fanned the bigotry—already at 
a white heat—of the Parisian populace. 
Tignonville turned sick as he listened, 
and would fain have closed his ears; but 
for his life he dared not. 

Presently a cripple in a beggar’s garb, 
a dwarfish, filthy creature with matted 
hair, twitched his sleeve, and offered 
him a whetstone. 

“ Are you sharp, noble sir? ” he asked, 
with a leer. “ Are you sharp? It’s sur- 
prising how the edge goes on the bone. 
A cut and thrust? Well, every man to 
his taste. But give me a broad butcher’s 
knife, and Ill ask no help, be it man, 
woman, or child! ” 

A bystander, a lean man in rusty 
black, chuckled as he listened. “ But 
the woman or the child for choice, eh, 
Jehan?” he said. And he looked at 
Tignonville to join in the jest. 

“Aye, give me a white throat for 
choice! ” the cripple answered, with hor- 
rible zest. “ And there'll be delicate 
necks to prick tonight! Lord, I think 
I hear them squeal! You don’t need it, 
sir? ” he continued, again proffering the 
whetstone. “No? Then I think Ill 
give my blade another whet, in the name 
of Our Lady, the saints, and good Father 
Pezelay!” 

“ Aye, and give me a turn! ” the lean 
man cried, proffering his weapon. “ May 
I die if I do not kill one of the accursed 
for every finger of my hands! ” 
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“ And toe of my feet!” the cripple 
answered, not to be outdone, “ And toe 
of my feet! A full score!” 

“°*Tis according to your sins!” the 
other, who had something of the air of 
a churchman, answered. “The more 
heretics killed, the more sins forgiven. 
Remember that, brother, and spare not 
if your soul be burdened! They blas- 
pheme God and call Him paste! In the 
paste of their own blood,” he continued 
ferociously, “ I will knead them and roll 
them out, saith the good Father Pezelay, 
my master! ” 

The cripple crossed himself. “ Whom 
God keep,” he said. “ He isa good man. 
But you are looking ill, noble sir,” he 
continued, peering curiously at the 
young Huguenot. 

“°Tis the heat,” Tignonville mut- 
tered. “The night is stifling, and the 
lights make it worse. I will go nearer 
the door.” 

He hoped to escape them; he had some 
hope of escaping from the room and 
giving the alarm. But when he had 
forced his way to the threshold, he 
found it guarded by two pikemen; and, 
glancing back to see if his movements 
were observed—for he knew that his 
agitation might have awakened suspi- 
cion—he found the taller of the two 
whom he had left, the black garbed man 
with the hungry face, watching him on 
tiptoe, over the shoulders of the crowd. 

With that, and the sense of his im- 
potence, the lights,began to swim before 
his eyes. The catastrophe that over- 
hung his party, the fate so treacherously 
prepared for all whom he loved and all 
with whom his fortunes were bound up, 
confused his brain almost to delirium. 
He strove to think, to calculate chances, 
to imagine some way in which he might 
escape from the room, or from a win- 
dow might cry the alarm. But he could 
not bring his mind to a point. Instead, 
in lightning flashes he foresaw what 
would happen: his betrothed in the 
hands of the murderers, and the fair 
face that had smiled on him frozen with 
terror; brave men, the fighters of Mont- 
auban, the defenders of Angely, strewn 
dead through the dark lanes of the city. 
And now a gust of passion, and now a 
shudder of fear,seized him; and in any 
other assembly his agitation must have 
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But in that room were 
many twitching faces and trembling 


led to detection. 


hands. Murder, cruel, midnight, and 
most foul, wrung even from the mur- 
derers her toll of horror. While some, 
to hide the nervousness they felt, bab- 
bled of what they would do, others be- 
trayed by the intentness with which they 
awaited the signal the dreadful antici- 
pations that possessed their souls. 

Before he had formed any plan, a 
movement took place near the door. The 
stairs shook beneath the sudden tram- 
pling of feet, a voice cried “ De par le 
rot! De par le roi!” and the babel of 
the room died down. The throng 
swayed and fell back on either hand, 
and Marshal Tavannes entered, wearing 
half armor, with a white sash; he was 
followed by six or eight gentlemen in 
like guise. Amid cries of “Jarnac! 
Jarnac! ”—for to him the credit of that 
famous fight, nominally won by the 
king’s brother, was popularly given—he 
advanced up the room, met the provost 
of the merchants, and began to confer 
with him. Apparently he asked the lat- 
ter to select some men who could be 
trusted on a special mission, for the 
provost looked round and beckoned to 
his side one or two of the higher rank 
than the herd, and then one or two of 
the most truculent aspect. 

Tignonville trembled lest he should 
be singled out. He had hidden himself 
as well as he could at the rear of the 
crowd by the door; but his dress, so 
much above the common, rendered him 
conspicuous. He fancied that the prov- 
ost’s eye ranged the crowd for him; 
and to avoid it and efface himself, he 
moved a pace to his left. 

The step was fatal. It brought him 
face to face and eye to eye with Count 
Hannibal, who stood in the first rank 
at his brother’s elbow. Tavannes stared’ 
an instant as if he doubted his eyesight. 
Then, as doubt gave slow place to cer- 
tainty, and surprise to amazement, he 
smiled. And after a moment he looked 
another way. 

Tignonville’s heart gave a_ great 
bump, and seemed to stand still. The 
lights whirled before his eyes, there was 
a roaring in his ears. He waited for 
the word that should denounce him, It 
did not come. And still it did not come; 
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and Marshal Tavannes was turning. 
Yes, turning, and going; the provost, 
bowing low, was attending him to the 
door; his suite were opening on either 
side to let him pass. And Count Hanni- 
bal? Count Hannibal was following, 
also, as if nothing had occurred, as if 
he had seen nothing! 

M. de Tignonville caught his breath. 
Was it possible that he had imagined the 
start of recognition, the steady scrutiny, 
the sinister smile? No; for as Tavannes 
followed the others, he hung an instant 
on his heel, their eyes met again, and 
once more he smiled. In the next breath 
he was gone through the doorway, his 
spurs rang’on the stairs; and the babel 
of the crowd, unchecked by the great 
man’s presence, broke out anew, and 
louder, 

‘Tignonville shuddered. He was saved 
as by a miracle. But the respite, though 
its very strangeness diverted his 
thoughts for a while, brought short re- 
lief. The horrors that impended over 
others surged afresh into his mind, and 
filled him with a maddening sense of 
impotence. ‘Tio be one hour, only one 
short half hour, without! To be able 
to run through the sleeping streets, and 
scream in the dull ears that a king’s flat- 
teries had stopped, as with wool! ‘To go 
up and down and shake into life the 
guests whose royal lodgings daybreak 
would turn to a shambles reeking with 
their blood! They slept, the gentle 
Teligny, the brave Pardaillan, the gal- 
lant Rochefoucauld, Piles the hero of 
St. Jean—while the cruel city stirred 
rustling about them, and doom crept 
whispering to the door. ‘They slept, 
they and a thousand others, gentle and 
simple, young and old; while the half 
mad Valois shifted between two opin- 
ions, and the Italian woman, accursed 
daughter of an accursed race, cried 
“ Hark!” at her window, and looked 
eastward for the dawn. 

And the women? ‘The woman he was 
to marry? And the others? In an ac- 
cess of passion he thrust aside those who 
stood between, and pushed his way, dis- 
regarding complaints, disregarding op- 
position, to the door. But the pikes lay 
across it, and he could not utter a syl- 
lable to save his life. He would have 
flung himself on the doorkeepers, for he 
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was losing control of himself; but as he 
drew back for the spring, a hand cluteh- 
ed his sleeve, and a voice he loathed 
hummed in his ear. 

“ No, fair play, noble sir; fair play! ” 
the cripple Jehan muttered, forcibly 
drawing him aside. “ All start together, 
and it’s no man’s loss. But if there is 
any little business,” he continued, lower- 
ing his tone and peering with a cunning 
look into the other’s face, “ of your own, 
noble sir, or your friends’, anything or 
anybody you want despatched, count on 
me. It were better, perhaps, you didn’t 
appear in it yourself, and a man you can 
trust i 

“What do you mean?” the young 
man cried, recoiling from him. 

“No need to look surprised, noble 
sir,” the lean man, who had joined them, 
answered in a soothing tone. “ Who 
kills tonight does God service, and who 
serves God much may serve himself a 
little. ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,’ says good 
Father Pezelay.” 

“ Hear, hear! ” the cripple chimed in 
eagerly; his impatience such that he 
danced on his toes. “ He preaches as 
well as the good father his master! So 
frankly, noble sir, what is it? What 
is it? A woman grown ugly? A rich 
man grown old, and perchance a will in 
his chest? Ora young heir that stands 
in my lord’s way? Whichever it be, or 
whatever it be, trust me and our friend 
here, and my butcher’s gully shall cut 
the knot.” 

Tignonville shook his head. 

“But something there is,” the lean 
man persisted obstinately; and he cast 
a suspicious glance at Tignonville’s 
clothes. It was evident that the two 
had discussed him, and the motives of © 
his presence there. “ Have the dice 
proved fickle, my lord, and are you for 
the jewelers’ shops on the bridge to fill 
your purse again? If so, take my word, 
it were better to go three than one, and 
we'll enlist.” 

“ Aye, we know shops on the bridge 
where you can plunge your arm elbow 
deep in gold,” the cripple muttered, his 
eyes sparkling greedily. “ 'There’s Bail- 
let’s, noble sir! There’s a shop for you! 
And there’s the man’s shop who works 
for the king. He’s lame like me. And 
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I know the way to all. Oh, it will bea 
merry night if they ring before the 
dawn! It must be near daybreak now. 
And what’s that?” 

Aye, what was it? A score of voices 
called for silence; and a breathless hush 
fell on the crowd. A moment the fiercest 
listened, with parted lips and starting 
eyes. Then, “It was the bell,” cried 
one; “let usout!” “ It was not! ” cried 
another. “It was a pistol shot!” 
“ Anyhow let us out,” the crowd roared 
in chorus; “let us out!” And they 
pressed in a furious mass towards the 
door, as if they would force it, signal or 
no signal. 

But the pikemen stood fast, and the 
throng, checked in their first rush, turn- 
ed on one another, and broke into wran- 
gling and disputing; boasting, and call- 
ing Heaven and the saints to witness 
how thoroughly, how pitilessly, how re- 
morselessly, they would purge Paris of 
this leprosy when the signal did sound. 
Until again above the babel a man cried 
“Silence!” and again they listened. 
And this time, dulled by walls and dis- 
tance, but unmistakable by the ears of 
fear or hate, the heavy note of a bell 
came to them on the close night air. It 
was the boom, sullen and menacing, of 

. the death signal. 

The doorkeepers lowered their pikes, 
and with a wild rush as of wolves swarm- 
ing on their prey, the band stormed the 
door, and thrust and struggled and bat- 
tled a way down the narrow staircase, 
and along the narrow passage. “A bas 
les Huguenots! Mort aux Huguenots! ” 
they shouted; and shrieking, sweating, 
spurning with vile hands, viler faces, 
they poured pell mell into the street, 
and added their clamor to the boom of 
the tocsin that, as by magic and in a 
moment—for as it was here, so it was 
in a dozen other quarters—turned the 
streets of Paris into a hell of blood and 
cruelty. 

Quickly as they streamed out—and to 
have issued quicker were impossible— 
fiercely as they pushed and fought and 
clove their way, Tignonville was of the 
foremost. And for a moment, seeing 
the street clear before him and almost 
empty; the Huguenot thought that he 
might do something. He might out- 


strip the stream of rapine, he might 
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carry the alarm; at worst he might reach 
his betrothed before harm befell her. 
But when he had sped fifty yards, his 
heart sank. True, none passed him; 
but under the spell of the alarm bell the 
stones themselves seemed to turn to 
men. Houses, courts, alleys, the very 
churches, vomited men. In a twinkling 
the street was alive with men, roared 
with them as with a rushing tide, gleam- 
ed with their lights and weapons, thun- 
dered with the volume of their thousand 
voices. He was no longer ahead: men 
were running before him, behind him, 
on his right hand and on his left. In 
every side street, every passage, men 
were running; and not mer only, but 
women, children, furious creatures with- 
out age or sex. And all the time the 
bell tolled overhead, tolled faster and 
faster, and louder and louder; and shots 
and screams, and the clash of arms, and 
the fall of strong doors, began to swell 
the maelstrom of sound. 

He was in the Rue St. Honoré now, 
and speeding westward. But the flood 
still rose with him, and roared abreast 
ofhim. Nay, it outstripped him. When 
he came, panting, within sight of his 
goal, and lacked but a hundred paces of 
it, he found his passage barred by a 
dense mass of people moving slowly to 
meet him. In the heart of the press the 
light of a dozen torches shone on half 
as many riders mailed and armed; whose 
eyes, as they moved on, and the furious 
gleaming eyes of the rabble about them, 
never left the gabled roofs on their 
right. On these from time to time a 
white clad figure showed itself, and 
passed from chimney stack to chimney 
stack, or, stooping low, ran along the 
parapet. Every time that this happen- 
ed, the men on horseback pointed up- 
wards significantly and the mob foamed 
with rage. 

Tignonville groaned, but he could not 
help. Unable to go forward, he turned, 
and with others, hurrying, shouting, and 
brandishing weapons, he pressed into 
the Rue du Roule, passed through it, 
and gained the Bethizy. But here, as 
he might have foreseen, all passage was 
barred at the Hétel Ponthieu by a horde 
of savages, who danced and yelled and 
sang songs round the Admiral’s body, 
which lay in the middle of the way; 


































while to the right and left men were 
bursting into houses and forcing new 
victims into the street. The worst had 
happened there, and he turned, panting, 
regained the Rue St. Honoré, and, cross- 
ing it and turning left handed, darted 
through side streets until he came again 
into the main thoroughfare a little be- 
yond the Croix du Tiroir, that marked 
the corner of mademoiselle’s house. 

Here his last hope left him. The 
street swarmed with bands of men hur- 
rying to and fro as ina sacked city. The 
scum of the Halles, the rabble of the 
quarter, poured this way and that, here 
at random, there swayed and directed 
by a few knots of men at arms, whose 
corselets reflected the glare of a hun- 
dred torches. At one time, and within 
sight, three or four houses were being 
stormed. On every side rose heart rend- 
ing cries, mingled with brutal laughter, 
with savage jests, with cries of “ To the 
river!” The most cruel of cities had 
burst its bounds and was not to be stay- 
ed; nor would be stayed until the Seine 
ran red to the sea, and leagues below, in 
pleasant Normandy hamlets, men, for 
fear of the pestilence, pushed the corpses 
from the bridges with poles and boat 
hooks! 

All this Tignonville saw, though his 
eyes, leaping the turmoil, looked only to 
the door at which he had left mademoi- 
selle a few hours earlier. There a crowd 
of men pressed and struggled; but from 
the spot where he stood he could see no 
more. Hesaw enough, however. Rage 
nerved him—and despair; his world was 
dying round him. If he could not save 
her, he would avenge her. Recklessly 
he plunged into the tumult; blade in 
hand, with vigorous blows he thrust his 
way through, his white sleeve and the 
white cross in his hat gaining him pas- 
sage, until he reached the fringe of the 
band who beset the door. Here his first 
attempt failed; and he might have re- 
mained ignorant of what was passing 
if a squad of archers had not ridden up. 
As they spurred forward, heedless over 
whom they rode, he clutched a stirrup, 
and was borne with them into the heart 
of the crowd. In a twinkling he stood 
on the threshold of the house; and face 
to face and foot to foot with Count Han- 
nibal, who stood also on the threshold, 
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but with his back to the door, which, 
unbarred and unbolted, gaped open be- 
hind him. 

V. 


THE young man had caught the de- 
lirium that was abroad that night. The 
tage of the trapped beast was in his 
heart, his hand held asword. To strike 
blindly and without question the first 
who withstood him was the wild beast 
instinct ; and if Count Hannibal had not 
spoken on the instant, the marshal’s 


brother had said his last word. , 
Yet as he stood there, a head above 


the crowd, he seemed unconscious alike 
of Tignonville and of the point that all 
but pricked his breast. Swart and grim 
visaged, his harsh features distorted by 
the glare that shone upon him, he looked 
beyond the Huguenot to the sea of toss- 
ing arms and raging faces that surged 
about the saddles of the horsemen. And 
it was to these he spoke. 

“ Begone, dogs,” he cried, in a voice 
that startled the nearest, “ or I will whip 
you away with my stirrup leathers! Do 
you hear? Begone! This house is not 
for you! Burn, kill, plunder, where you 
will, but go hence! ” 

“But ’tis on the list!” one of the 
wretches yelled. “’Tis on the list!” 
And he pushed forward until he stood at 
Tignonville’s elbow. 

“And has no cross!” shrieked an- 
other, thrusting himself forward in his 
turn. “See, you, let us by, whoever you 
are! In the king’s name, kill! It has 
no cross! ” 

“Then,” Tavannes thundered, “ will 
I nail you for a cross to the front of it! 
No cross, say you? I will make one of 
you, foul crow! ” 

And as he spoke, his arm shot out; 
the man recoiled, his fellow likewise, 
But one of the mounted archers took up 
the matter. . 

“Nay, but, my lord,’ he said—he 
knew T'avannes—“ it is the king’s will 
there be no favor shown tonight to any, 
small or great. And this house is regis- 
tered, and is full of heretics.” 

“ And has no cross! ” the rabble urged 
in chorus. And they leaped up and down 
in their impatience, and to see the bet- 
ter. “And has no cross!” they per- 
sisted. 
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Tavannes’ face grew dark, and he 
shook his finger at the archer who had 
spoken. “ Rogue,” he cried, “ does the 
king’s will run here only? Are there 
no other houses to sack or men to kill, 
that you must beard me? And favor? 
You will have little of mine if you do 
not budge and take your vile tail with 
you! Off! Or must I cry ‘ Tavannes!’ 
and bid my people sweep you from the 
streets? ” 

The foremost rank hesitated, awed by 
his manner and his name; while the 
rearmost, attracted by the prospect of 
easier pillage, had gone off already. The 
rest wavered; and another and another 
broke away. The archer who had put 
himself forward saw which way the wind 
was blowing, and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ Well, my lord, as you will,” he 
said sullenly. “ All the same, I would 
advise you to close the door and bolt and 
bar. We shall not be the last to call 
today.” And he turned his horse in ill 
humor, and forced it, snorting and 
plunging, through the crowd. 

“ Bolt and bar? ” Tavannes cried aft- 
er himin fury. “See you my answer to 
that!” And turning on the threshold, 
“ Within there!” he eried. “ Open the 
shutters and set lights, and the table! 
Light, I say—light! And lay on quickly, 
if you value your lives! And throw 
open, for I sup with your mistress to- 
night, if it rain blood without! Do you 
hear me, rogues? Set on!” 

He flung the last word at the quaking 
servants; then he turned again to the 
street. He saw that the crowd was melt- 
ing, and, looking in Tignonville’s face, 
he laughed aloud. “ Does monsieur sup 
with us?” he said. “'To complete the 
party? Or will he choose to sup with 
our friends yonder? It’s for him to say. 
I confess, for my part ”—with an awful 
smile—“ their hospitality seems a trifle 
crude and boisterous.” 

Tignonville looked behind him and 
shuddered. The horde that had lately 
pressed about “he door had found a vic- 
tim lower down the street, and, as Ta- 
vannes spoke, came driving back along 
the roadway, a mass of tossing lights 
and leaping, running figures, from the 
- heart of which rose the screams of a 
creature in torture. So terrible were 
the sounds that Tignonville leaned half 
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swooning against the door post; and 
even the iron heart of Tavannes seemed 
moved for a moment. 

For a moment only; then he looked at 
his companion, and his lip curled. 
“You'll join us, I think,” he said with 
an undisguised sneer. “Then, after 
you, monsieur. ‘hey are opening the 
shutters. Doubtless the table is laid, 
and mademoiselle is expecting us. After 
you, monsieur, if you please. A few 
hours ago I should have gone first, for 
you, in this house ”—with a sinister 
smile—“ were at home! Now we have 
changed places.” 

Whatever he meant by the gibe—and 
some smack of an evil jest lurked in his 
tone—he played the host so far as to 
urge his bewildered companion along 
the passage and into the living chamber 
on the left, where he had seen from with- 
out that his orders to light and lay were 
executed. A dozen candles shone on 
the board, and lit up the apartment. 
What the house contained of food and 
wine had been got together and set on 
the table; and from the low, wide win- 
dow, beetle browed and diamond paned, 
which extended the whole length of the 
room and looked on the street at the 
height of a man’s head above the road- 
way, the shutters had been removed— 
doubtless by trembling, reluctant fin- 
gers. ‘To such eyes of passers by as 
looked in, from the inferno of driving 
crowds and gleaming weapons that pre- 
vailed outside—and not outside only, 
but throughout Paris—the brilliant 
room and the laid table must have seem- 
ed strange indeed! 

To Tignonville, all that had happen- 
ed, all that was happening, seemed a 
dream; a dream his entrance under the 
gentle impulsion of this man who domi- 
nated him; a dream mademoiselle stand- 
ing behind the table with blanched face 
and stony eyes; a dream the cowering 
servants huddled in a corner beyond 
her; a dream his silence, her silence, the 
moment of waiting before Count Hanni- 
bal spoke. 

When he did so it was to count the 
servants. “ One, two, three, four, five,” 
he said. “And two of them women. 
Mademoiselle is but poorly attended. 
Are there not ”—and he turned to her— 
“some lacking? ” 
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Mademoiselle opened her lips twice, 
but no sound issued. The third time, 
“Two went out,’ she muttered in a 


hoarse, strangled voice, “and have not 


returned.” 

“And have not returned?” he an- 
swered, raising his eyebrows. “ Then I 
fear we must not wait for them. We 
might wait long!” And turning sharp- 
ly to the panic stricken servants, “ Go 
you to your places! Do you not see that 
mademoiselle waits to be served? ” 

The girl shuddered. “ Do you wish 
me,” she muttered, in the same con- 
strained tone, “to play this farce—to 
the end?” 

“The end may be better, mademoi- 
selle, than you think,’ he answered, 
bowing. And then to the miserable serv- 
ants, who hung back, afraid to leave the 
shelter of their mistress’ skirts, “ To 
your places!” he cried. “Set made- 
moiselle’s chair. Are you so remiss on 
other days? If so ”—with a look of ter- 
rible meaning—“ you will be the less 
loss! Now, mademoiselle, may I have 
the honor? And when we are at table 
we can talk.” 

He extended his hand, and, obedient 
to his gesture, she moved to the place at 
the head of the table, but without letting 
her fingers come into contact with his. 
He gave no sign that he noticed this, but 
he strode to the place on her right, and 
signéd to Tignonville to take that on 
her left. “ Will you not be seated?” 
he continued. For she kept her feet. 

She turned her head stiffly, until for 
the first time her eyes looked into his. 
A shudder more violent than the last 
shook her. “ Had you not better—kill 
us at once?” she whispered. The blood 
had forsaken even her lips. Her face 
was the face of a statue—white, beauti- 
ful, lifeless, 

“T think not,” he said gravely. “ Be 
seated, and let us hope for the best. And 
you, sir,” he continued, turning to Car- 
lat, “serve your mistress with wine. 
She needs it.” 

The steward filled for her, and then 
for each of the men, his shaking hand 
spilling as much as it poured. Nor was 
this strange. Above the din and uproar 
of the street, above the crash of distant 
doors, above even the tocsin that still 
rang from the reeling steeple of St. Ger- 
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main’s, the great bell of the Palais on 
the island had just begun to hurl its 
note of doom upon the town. A woman 
crouching at the end of the chamber 
burst into hysterical weeping, but at a 
glance from Tavannes’ terrible eye was 
mute again. 

Tignonville found voice at last. 
“ Have they—killed the admiral?” he 
muttered, his eyes on the table. 

“M. Coligny? An hour ago.” 

“ And Teligny? ” 

“ Him also.” 

“'M. de Rochefoucauld? ” 

“They are dealing with him now, I 
believe,” Tavannes answered. And he 
began to eat. 

The man at the table shuddered. The 
woman continued to look before her, but 
her lips moved as if she prayed. Sud- 
denly a rush of feet, a roar of voices, 
surged past the window; for a moment 
the glare of the torches which danced 
ruddily on the walls of the room showed 
a severed head borne above the multi- 
tude on a pike. Mademoiselle made an 
effort to rise, but Count Hannibal grasp- 
ed her wrist, and she sank back, half 
fainting. Then the ncarer clamor sank 
a little, and the beils, unchallenged, 
flung their iron tongues above the mad- 
dened city. In the east the dawn was 
growing; soon its gray litht would fall 
on cold hearths, on battered doors 
and shattered weapons, on hordes of 
wretches drunk with greed and hate. 

When he could be heard, “ What are 
you going to do with us? ” the man asked 
hoarsely. 

“ That depends,” Count Hannibal an- 
swered after a moment’s thought. 

“On what? ” 

“On Mile. de Vrillac.” 

The other’s eyes gleamed with pas- 
sion. He leaned forward. “ What has 
she—to do with it?” he cried. And he 
stood up and sat down again in a breath. 

Tavannes raised his eyebrows with a 
blandness that seemed at odds with his 
harsh visage. “ I will answer that ques- 
tion by another question,” he replied. 
“How many are there in the house, my 
friend?” 

“ You can count.” 

Tavannes counted again. 
lives? ” he said. 

‘Tignonville nodded impatiently. 


“ Seven 
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“ Well, monsieur, you know the king’s 
will? ” 

“T can guess it,” the other replied 
furiously. And he cursed the king, and 
the king’s mother, calling her Jezebel. 

“You can guess it?” Tavannes an- 
swered; and then with sudden heat, as 
if that which he had to say could not be 
said even by him in cold blood, “ Nay, 
you know it! You heard it from the 
archer at the door. You heard him say, 
“No favor, no quarter for man, for 
woman, or for child. So says the king.’ 
You heard it, but you fence with me. 
Foucauld, with whom his majesty played 
tonight, hand to hand and face to face— 
Foucauld is dead! And you think to 
live? You? ” he continued, lashing him- 
self into a passion. “I know not by 
what chance you came where I saw you 
an hour gone, nor by what chance you 
came by that and that ”—pointing with 
accusing finger to the badges the other 
wore. “ But thisI know! I have but to 
ery your name from yonder casement— 
nay, monsieur, I have but to stand by 
when the mob go their rounds from 
house to house, as they will go by and 
by, and you will perish as certainly as 
you have hitherto escaped! ” 

For the second time mademoiselle 
turned and looked at him. “ Then,” 
she muttered, with white lips, “ to what 
end this—mockery? ” 

“To the end that seven lives may be 
saved, mademoiselle,” he answered, bow- 
ing. 

“ At a price? ” she muttered. 

“ Ata price,” he answered. “ A price 
which women do not find it hard to pay 
—at court. “Tis paid every day for 
pleasure or a whim, for rank or the 
entrée, for robes and gewgaws. Few, 
mademoiselle, are privileged to buy a 
life; still fewer, seven! ” 

She began to tremble. “I would 
rather die—seven times! ” she cried, her 
voice quivering. And she tried to rise, 
but sat down again. 

“ And these? ” he said, indicating the 
servants. 

“Far, far rather!” she repeated pas- 
- sionately. 

“And monsieur? And monsieur? ” 
he urged with stern persistence, while 
his eyes passed lightly from her to Ti- 
gnonville and back to her again, their 


depths inscrutable. “ If you love mon- 
sieur, mademoiselle, and I believe you 
jo———” 

“T can die with him! ” she cried. 

“ And he with you? ” 

She writhed in her chair. 

“And with you?” Count Hannibal 
repeated, with emphasis; and he thrust 
forward his head. “For that is the 
question. Think, think, mademoiselle. 
It is in my power to save from death 
him whom you love; to save you; to save 
this canaille, if itso please you. It is in 
my power to save him, to save you, to 
save all; and I will save all—at a price! 
If, on the other hand, you deny me that 
price, I will as certainly leave all to per- 
ish, as perish they will, before the sun 
that is now rising sets tonight! ” 

Mademoiselle looked straight before 
her, the flicker of a dreadful prescience 
in her eyes. “ And the price? ” she mut- 
tered. “The price? ” 

“You, mademoiselle.” 

“ I ? 3? 

“Yes, you! Nay, why fence with 
me?” he continued gently. “ You 
knew it, you have said it.” 

She did not speak, move, or seem to 
breathe. As he said, she had foreseen, 
she had known the answer. But Ti- 
gnonville, it seemed, had not. He sprang 
to his feet. “M. de Tavannes,” he 
cried, “ you are a villain! ” 

“ Monsieur? ” 

“You are a villain! But you shall 
pay me for this!” the young man con- 
tinued vehemently. “ You shall not 
leave this room alive! You shall pay 
for this insult! ” 

“Tnsult? ” Tavannes answered in ap- 
parent surprise; and then, as if compre- 
hension broke upon him, “ Ah, monsieur 
mistakes me,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “And mademoiselle also, per- 
haps? Oh, be content, she shall have 
bell, book, and candle; she shall be tied 
as tight as holy church can tie her! Or, 
if she please, and one survive, she shall 
have a priest of her own church—you 
call ita church? She shall have which- 


ever of the two will serve her better. ° 


*Tis one to me! But for paying me, 
monsieur,” he continued with irony in 
voice and manner; “ when, I pray you? 
In eternity? For if you refuse my offer, 
you have done with time. Now? I have 
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but to sound this whistle ”—he touched 
a silver whistle that hung at his breast— 
“ and there are those within hearing will 
do your business before you make two 
passes. Dismiss the notion, sir, and un- 
derstand. You are in my power. Paris 
runs with blood, as noble as yours, as 
innocent as hers. If you would not per- 
ish with the rest, decide! And quickly! 
For what you have seen are but the fore- 
runners, what you have heard are but 
the gentle whispers that predict the gale. 
Do not parley too long—so long that 
even I may no longer save you.” 

“T would rather die!” mademoiselle 
moaned, her face covered. “I would 
rather die! ” 

“And see him die?” he answered 
quietly. “ And see these die? Think, 
think, child!” 

“You will not do it!” she gasped. 
She shook from head to foot. 

“T shall do nothing,” he answered 
firmly. “I shall only leave you to your 
fate, and these to theirs. In the king’s 
teeth I dare save my wife and her peo- 
ple; but no others. You must choose— 
and quickly.” 

One of the frightened women—it was 
mademoiselle’s tiring maid, a girl called 
Javette—made a movement as if to 
throw herself at her mistress’ feet. 
Tignonville drove her to her place with 
aword. He turned to Count Hannibal. 
“But, monsieur le comte,” he cried, 
“you must be mad! Mad, to wish to 
marry her in this way! You do not love 
her. You do not want her. What is 
she to you more than other women? ” 

“ What is she to you more than other 
women?” Tavannes retorted in a tone 
so sharp and incisive that Tignonville 
started, and a faint touch of color crept 
into the wan cheek of the girl, who sat 
between them, the prize of the contest. 
“ What is she more to you than other 
women? Is she more? And yet—you 
want her! ” 

“ She is more to me,” Tignonville an- 
swered. 

“Ts she? ” the other retorted, with a 
ring of keen meaning. “Is she? But 
we bandy words and the storm is rising, 
as I warned you it would rise. Enough 
for you that I do want her. Enough for 
you that I will have her. She shall be 
the wife, the willing wife, of Hannibal 
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de Tavannes—or I leave her to her fate, 
and you to yours! ” 

“ Ah, God!” she moaned. “ The will- 
ing wife! ” 

“ Aye, mademoiselle, the willing wife,” 
he answered sternly. “Or no man’s 
wife! ” 


VI. 


In saying that the storm was rising 
Count Hannibal had only told the truth. 
A new mob had just burst from the 
eastward into the Rue St. Honoré; and 
the roar of its thousand voices swelled 
louder than the importunate clangor of 
the bells. Behind its moving masses 
the dawn of a new day—Sunday, August 
24, the feast of St. Bartholomew—was 
breaking over the Bastille, as if to aid 
the crowd in its cruel work. The gabled 
streets, the lanes, and Gothic courts, the 
stifling wynds, where the work awaited 
the workers, still lay in twilight; still 
the gleam of the torches, falling on the 
house fronts, heralded the coming of the 
crowd. But the dawn was growing, the 
sun was about to rise. Soon the day 
would be here, giving up the lurking 
fugitive whom darkness, more pitiful, 
had spared, and stamping with legality 
the horrors night had striven to hide. 

And with day, with the full light, kill- 
ing would grow more easy, escape more 
hard. Already they were killing on the 
bridge where the rich goldsmiths lived, 
on the whaves, on the river. They were 
killing at the Louvre, in the courtyard 
under the king’s eyes, and below the win- 
dows of the Médicis. They were killing 
in St. Martin and St. Denis and St. An- 
toine; wherever hate or bigotry or pri- 
vate malice impelled the hand. From 
the whole city went up a din of lamenta- 
tion and wrath and foreboding. From 
the Cour des Miracles, from the mar- 
kets, from the Boucherie, from every 
haunt of crime and misery, hordes of 
wretched creatures poured forth; some 
to rob on their own account, and where 
they listed, none gainsaying; more to 
join themselves to one of the armed 
bands whose business it was to go from 
street to street, and house to house, 
quelling opposition, and executing 
through Paris the high justice of the 
king. 
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lt was one of these swollen bands 
which had entered the street while 
Tavannes spoke; nor could he have call- 
ed to his aid a more powerful advocate. 
As the deep “ A bas! A bas!” rolled like 
thunder along the fronts of the houses, 
as the more strident “ T'wez! T'uez!” 
drew nearer and nearer, and the lights 
of the oncoming multitude began to 
flicker on the shuttered gables, the forti- 
tude of the servants gave way. Mme. 
Carlat, shivering in every limb, burst 
into loud moaning; the tiring maid, Ja- 
vette, flung herself in terror at made- 
moiselle’s knees, and, writhing herself 
about them, shrieked to her to save her, 
only to save her! One of the men moved 
forward on impulse, as if he would close 
the shutters; and only old Carlat re- 
mained silent, praying mutely with moy- 
ing lips and a stern, set face. 

And Count Hannibal? As the glare 
of the links in the street grew brighter, 
and ousted the sickly daylight, his form 
seemed to dilate. He stilled the shriek- 
ing woman by a glance. “ Choose, made- 
moiselle, and quickly!” he said. “ For 
I can only save my wife and hers! Quick, 
for the pinch is coming, and *twill be no 
boy’s play.” 

A shot, a scream from the street, a 
rush of racing feet before the window 
seconded his words. 

“Quick, mademoiselle!” he cried. 
And his breath came a little faster. 
** Quick, before it be too late! Will you 
save life, or will you kill? ” 

She looked at her lover with eyes of 
agony, dumbly questioning him. But 
he made no sign, and only Tavannes 
marked the look. ‘‘ Monsieur has done 
what he can to save himself,” he said 
with a sneer. “ He has put on the livery 
of the king’s servants; he has said, 
‘Whoever perishes, [ will _ live.’ 
But a 

“Damn you!” the young man cried, 
and, stung to madness, he tore the cross 
from his cap and flung it on the ground. 
He seized his white sleeve and ripped it 
from shoulder to elbow. Then, when it 
hung by the string only, he held his 
hand. 

“ Curse you! ” he cried furiously. “I 
will not at your bidding! I may save 
her yet! I will save her!” 

“Fool!”  Tavannes answered—but 





his words were barely audible above the 
deafening uproar. “Can you fight a 
thousand? Look! Look!” and, seizing 
the other’s wrist, he pointed to the win- 
dow. ‘The street glowed like a furnace 
in the red light of torches, raised on 
poles above a sea of heads; an endless 
sea of heads and gaping faces and toss- 
ing arms that swept on and on, and on 
and by. Tor a while it seemed that the 
torrent would flow past them and would 
leave them safe. ‘Then came a check, a 
confused outery, a surging this way and 
that; the torches reeled to and fro, and 
finally with a dull roar of “Open! 
Open!” the mob faced about to the 
house and the lighted window. 

For a second it seemed that even 
Count. Hannibal’s iron nerves shook ¢ 
little. He stood between the sullen 
group that surrounded the disordered 
table and the maddened rabble, that 
gloated on the victims before they tore 
them to pieces. “Open! Open!” the 
mob howled; and a man dashed in the 
window with his pike. 

In that crisis mademoiselle’s eyes met 
Tavannes’ for the fraction of a second. 
She did not speak; nor, had she retained 
the power to frame the words, would 
they have been audible. But something 
she must have looked, and something of 
import, though no other but he marked 
or understood it. For in a flash he was 
at the window and his hand was raised 
for silence. 

“Back!” he thundered. “ Back, 
knaves!” And he whistled  shrilly. 
* Do what you will,” he continued, “ but 
not here! Pass on! Pass on—do you 
hear? ” 

But the crowd were not to be so light- 
ly diverted. With a persistence brutal 
and unquestioning, they continued to 
how] “ Open! Open! ” and the man who 
had broken the window the moment be- 
fore, Jehan, the cripple with the hideous 
face, seized the lead work, and tore away 
a great piece of it. Then, laying hold of 
a bar, he tried to drag it out, setting one 
foot against the wall below. 

Tavannes saw that, and his frame 
seemed to dilate with the fury and vio- 
lence of his character. “ Dogs,” he 
shouted, “ must I call out my riders and 
seatter you like dirt? Must I flog you 
through the streets with stirrup leath- 









































ers? Iam Tavannes; beware of me! I 
have claws and teeth and can bite!” he 
continued, the scorn in his words ex- 
ceeding even the fury of the crowd, at 
which he flung them, “ Kill where you 
please, rob where you please, but not 
where lam! Or I will hang you by the 
heels on Montfaucon, man by man! I 
will flay your backs. So go!” 

ut the mob, cowed for a moment by 
the thunder of his voice, by his arro- 
gance and recklessness, showed at this 
that their patience was exhausted. With 
a yell that drowned his tones, they sway- 
ed forward; a dozen thundered at the 
door, crying, “In the king’s name!” 
As many more tore out the remainder of 
the casement, seized the bars of the win- 
dow, and strove to pull them out or to 
climb beéween them, Jehan, the cripple, 
-with whom Tignonville had rubbed el- 
bows at the rendezvous, leading the way. 

Count Hannibal watched them a mo- 
ment, his harsh face bent down to them, 
his features plain in the glare of the 
torches. But when the cripple, raised 
on the others’ shoulders, and embolden- 
ed by his adversary’s inactivity, began to 
squeeze himself through the bars, Ta- 
vannes raised a pistol, which he had 
held unseen behind him, cocked it at 
leisure, and leveled it at the foul face 
that leered close to his. The dwarf saw 
and tried to retreat; but it was too late. 
A flash, a scream, and the wretch, shot 
through the throat, flung up his hands, 
and fell back into the arms of a lean 
man in black who had helped him up. 

For a few seconds the smoke of the 
pistol filled the window and the room. 
There was a cry that the Huguenots 
were escaping, that the’ Huguenots 
were resisting, that it was a plot; and 
some shouted to guard the back and 
some to watch the roof, and some to be 
gone. But when the fumes cleared away, 
the mob saw, with stupor, that all was 
as it had been. Count Hannibal stood 
where he had stood before, a grim smile 
on his lips, 

“Who comes next?” he cried in a 
tone of mockery. “ I have more pistols! ” 
And then with a sudden change to fe- 
rocity, “ You dogs!” he went on. “ You 
scum of a filthy city, sweepings of the 
Halles! Do you think to beard me? 
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Do you think to frighten me or murder 
me? I am Tavannes, and this is my 
house, and were there a score of Hugue- 
nots in it, you should not touch one, or 


harm a hair of his head! Be gone, I 
say, while you may! Seek women and 


children, and kill them. But not here! ” 


For an instant the mingled scorn and 
brutality of his words silenced them. 
Then from the rear of the crowd came 
an answer—the roar of an arquebus. 
The ball whizzed past Count Hannibal’s 
head, and, splashing the plaster from 
the wall within a pace of Tignonville, 
dropped to the ground. 

Tavannes laughed. “ Bungler! ” he 
cried. “ Were you in my troop I would 
dip your trigger finger in boiling oil to 
teach you to shoot! But you weary me, 
dogs. I must teach you a lesson, must 
I?” And he lifted a pistol and leveled 
it. The crowd did not know whether it 
was the one he had discharged or an- 
other one, but they gave back with a 
sharp gasp. “I must teach you, must 
I?” he continued with scorn. “ Here 
Gil, Marcon, drive me these blusterers! 
Rid the street of them! A Tavannes! 
A Tavannes! ” 

Not by word or look had he betrayed 
before that he had supports. But as 
he cried the name, a dozen men armed to 
the teeth, who had stood motionless un- 
der the Croix du Tiroir, fell in a line 
on the right flank of the crowd. The 
surprise for those nearest them was com- 
plete. With the flash of the pikes be- 
fore their eyes, with the cold steel in 
fancy between their ribs, they fled every 
way, uncertain how many pursued, or if 
any pursuit there was. For a moment 
the mob, which a few minutes before 
had seemed so formidable that a regi- 
ment might have quailed before them, 
bade fair to be routed by a dozen pikes. 

And so, had all in the crowd been what 
he termed them, the rabble and sweep- 
ings of the streets, it would have been. 
But in the heart of it, and felt rather 
than seen, were a handful of another 
kidney: Sorbonne students and fierce 
eyed priests, with three or four mount- 
ed archers, the nucleus that, moving 
through the streets, had drawn together 
this concourse. And these, with threats 
and curses and gleaming eyes, stood fast. 
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THE CENTRAL OFFICE. 


BY RANDOLPH C. LEWIS 


HOW THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE BUREAU IS OQRGANIZED AND 
CONDUCTED, AND HOW IT HUNTS DOWN CRIMINALS—THEIR 
MEMORY FOR FACES, THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF CROOKS’ HABITS, 
AND HARD WORK, ARE THE SLEUTHS’ PRINCIPAL STOCK IN TRADE. 


HE fame of the “ Central Office,” as 
the New York Detective Bureau is 
called—the secret service of the me- 
tropolis of America—has extended to 
the ends of the world, whither its men 


have frequently been sent in search of a 


fugitive. It is the greatest deterrent to 
the habitual criminal, the intelligence 
that usually solves great crimes com- 
mitted in its territory, the firm hand 
that grasps the perpetrator. Its men 
mingle night and day with the city’s ac- 
tivities, and their one thought is to learn 
of crime and criminals. 

A knowledge of the society that preys 
is the chief stock in trade of a detective 
—an exact knowledge of classes, for the 
under world has clearly drawn profes- 
sional and social distinctions; of indi- 
viduals, of methods, and of habits. This 
can be gained only by constant moving 
about. So far as the recognized criminal 
class is concerned, the Central’ Office 
ean work almost unerringly. It is the 
occasional offender, the “ intellectual 
criminal,” that taxes the real mettle of 
the detective force. 

The Central Office men are so called 
to distinguish them from the ward men, 
or precinct detectives, of whom there 
are from two to six in each of the forty 
four New York police precincts, and 
who are sometimes called “ plain clothes 
men.” These are supposed to work only 
within their own precinct and to look 
after minor offenders. The Central 
Office men cover the whole city. They 
are under the direction of a chief of 
detectives. Captain George McClusky, 
who was chief of the bureau until the 
middle of last December, was one of In- 
spector Byrnes’ right hand men, and 
proved himself one of the best detect- 
ives the New York force has developed. 


But it doesn’t matter whether McClusky 
or Captain George Titus, his successor 
and former partner, is at the head of 
the Central Office. Both are products 
of the Byrnes system. The routine of 
the office, the method of dealing with or- 
dinary and special cases, are practically 
the same as when Inspector Byrnes 
ruled. 

The Detective Bureau is in Police 
Headquarters. There is a square room 
where two sergeants, inclosed by a brass 
railing, are ready at any hour to listen 
to complaints. A swinging door leads to 


‘ the consultation room, where a detect- 


ive, detailed for the purpose, carefully 
questions those who come to report a 
crime that is considered worthy of the 
attention of the bureau. On one side of 
the consultation room is the assembly 
room. Every criminal arrested in New 
York has cause to remember this apart- 
ment, for it is there that the ceremony 
of “lining up” prisoners for identifica- 
tion takes place every day in the year. 

Along one side of the room, on a plat- 
form two steps in height, are the cases 
holding thousands of photographs, hu- 
man documents that cover the entire 
range of criminal life. It is on this plat- 
form that the prisoners are lined up. 
Directly opposite, along the other side 
of the room, is an iron railing about 
twenty feet long, inclosing a desk. 
Here there is always a sergeant on duty, 
two dividing the day between them, and 
two the night. They take the pedigree 
of a prisoner brought direct to the Cen- 
tral Office, just as does the desk sergeant, 
under similar circumstances, in any of 
the forty four precincts of the city. 

To the right of this iron railing is a 
passageway that leads, by a curious twist, 
into the captain’s private office. 
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Unless unusual demands of work com- 
pel his absence from the office until a 
late hour, the chief of detectives is al- 
ways on hand before nine o’clock. In- 
cluding his office force, he has under his 
direction in the Central Office fifty 
detective sergeants and ninety officers. 
There are fifty detective sergeants in 
Brooklyn also under his orders. Each 
morning the outside men gather in the 
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MAKES IDENTIFICATION 


basement. At nine o'clock the clanging 
of a brazen gong sounds through the 
place, and they go up to the assembly 
room. It is a gathering of interesting 
personalities—most of them neatly 
dressed men who are in touch with every 
condition of life in the city. They face 
the desk behind the long iron inclosure, 
and answer to their names. Seldom or 
never are all of them present; there are 
always some engaged on cases that keep 
them away from the office for weeks at 
a stretch. 

Every Monday the assignments for 
the week are made. There are usually 
about twenty five men detailed to the 
Wall Street district. The rule, estab- 
lished by Byrnes, which divides the 
financial headquarters from the rest of 
6 M 
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the city by the “ dead line,” marked by 
Fulton Street, is still in force. Two 
men are detailed to the jewelry district 
—Maiden Lane, John and Cortlandt 
Streets. This is an assignment that is 
seldom changed. Three men have fixed 
assignments at the office of the district 
attorney, always on hand to begin in- 
vestigations at the direction of that offi- 
cial. Four men or more are sent to the 


A PRISONER BY THE BERTILLON SYSTEM, WHICH 
AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


shopping region, to which the big de- 
partment stores attract thousands of 
buyers, and opportunities for sneak 
thieves and pickpockets are many. Dur- 
ing the holidays this district has scores 
of detectives moving about. 

All of the street car lines are “ cov- 
ered ” by these watehful men. Usually 
there are a score on the Broadway sys- 
tem. The elevated roads, too, are 
watched, especially the stations where 
the crush is greatest. Men are stationed 
at the Brooklyn Bridge, at the ferries 
and railway stations, and in summer on 
the excursion lines. 

After these assignments are made, 
there follows the ceremony of “ looking 
them over,” or the “line up.” The 
prisoners are brought from the cells in 
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the basement and ranged in a line along 
the platform—usually a sullen, defiant 
lot who bear the intense scrutiny with 
indifference. 

Frequently there are women in that 
line, women well dressed and attractive, 
despite a night in the lock up, bringing 
with them into the grim room the rustle 
of silks and the odor of perfume; for, as 
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tral Office exercises a faculty that makes 
its members a power for public safety. 
The detectives are trained to remember 
faces. With the present organization, it 
is safe to sav that a person once exhib- 
ited in that line could not within the 
next half dozen years pass through the 
ordeal again without being recognized. 

If the prisoner should happen to bea 
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THE ROGUES’ GALLERY—HERE ARE TEN THOUSAND PHOTOGRAPHS OF PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS WHO HAVE 
BEEN ARRESTED IN NEW YORK. 


was said by Captain McClusky, the twen- 
tieth century pickpocket wears a pic- 
ture hat. 

Often there is a man whose blanched 
face and frightened eyes tell more ex- 
plicitly than his faltering words that this 
is the first time he has been in the hands 
of the police. The place is full of ter- 
rors for him. He has a vague dread of 
being a subject for the Bertillon sys- 
tem, by which a man is measured with 
infinite calculation, and every pecu- 
liarity of his body noted with scientific 
cold bloodedness, as if he were a soulless 
thing, rather than a man. 

It is in the “ lining up ~ that the Cen- 


“first offense.” he is not measured or 
photographed; but if, in the judgment 
of the chief, the importance of the case 
warrants it, he is taken up to the top of 
the building, where they not only com- 
pute his cephalic index, but exercise as 
much care in measuring a mole on his 
back as if making an astronomical calcu- 
lation. 

Of the office force upon whom the cap- 
tain relies to remember faces and cases, 
the most remarkable is the sergeant who 
has charge of the records. He is William 
Sheridan, who, before he became a de- 
tective, had charge of one of the most 
extensive accounts in the Western Union 
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THE INFORMATION BUREAU IN POLICE HEADQUARTERS, WHERE THOSE NEEDING THE SERVICES OF THE 


DETECTIVES APPLY 


Company. His memory for figures and 
dates is considered phenomenal, and in 
his present office his peculiar talent has 
full scope. He has the custody of about 
ten thousand photographs of New York 
crooks, which are arranged in the gal- 
lery. Then there are between thirty 
thousand and forty thousand * outside ~ 
pictures, the presentments of men and 
women  malefac- 
tors from nearly 
every large city of 
the Ur.ted States, 
and many from 
Europe. 

Four indexes, 
carefully kept 
from day to day, 
contain two hun- 
dred and fifty 
thousand names, 
including all 
known aliases, en- 
tailing a svstem 
of cross references 
which would stag- 
ger a person not 
accustomed to it, 
but which, in 


ministering to the AND WHICH IS NOW 





A “GOLD BRICK” WHICH WAS USED IN AN ATTEMPT 

TO SWINDLE THE HEIRS OF AN ENGLISH ESTATE, 
IN THE MUSEUM AT 
needs of the de- POLICE HEADQUARTERS. 


FOR THEIR AID. 


partment, has proved to be simplicity 
itself. 

The memory of Sergeant Sheridan is 
like one of those endless chains of sen- 
sitized film upon which kinetoscope 
views are taken. He never forgets a 
face, whether he has actually seen it or 
the photograph of it. This statement is 
sure to be questioned, but frequent dem- 
onstration leads to 
the conviction that 
Sheridan has 
memorized the 
whole collection of 
nearly fifty thou- 
sand photographs. 

If there is a 
crook cireulating 
about the city, 
some detective or 
some friend of the 
detective is pretty 
sure to have seen 
him. It is seldom 
that a professional 
robber departs 
from a certain line 
of work, and as 
soon as he becomes 
clever enough to 
he dangerous, the 
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detectives know about him. It is always 
possible to arrest a “suspicious char- 
acter,” and the “ line up ” follows. The 
business of catching the professional 
crook is reasonably simple. To begin 
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Nearly all crooks are more or less ad- 
dicted to the habit of smoking opium, 
and the same is often true of defaulters 
who occupy positions of trust. And this 
has resulted in more than one exposure 








ON THE TOP FLOOR OF POLICE HEADQUARTERS—DETECTIVES PHOTOGRAPHING A PRISONER FOR THE 
ROGUES’ GALLERY. ; 


with, each has his haunts, and it is cer- 
tain that sooner or later he will seek his 
familiars. All are spendthrifts, and 
when they have money they are bound 
to make a show with it. In nine cases 
out of ten, the “ flashing ” of money di- 
rects suspicion towards them and leads 
to their arrest. There are about a dozen 
saloons and concert halls in various parts 
of New York that are frequented by 
crooks, and the police permit them to 
exist because they are valuable as points 
of vantage in the war with crime. 


and capture. Once, when a detective 
was seeking for a thief who had com- 
mitted a big robbery, he overheard a 
woman in a drug store talking about 
some queer people who lived on her floor, 
and of the funny smell that came from 
their apartment. The detective investi- 
gated—the painstaking and successful 
one investigates everything queer. In 
this instance he found the man wanted. 

Although it is frequently denied, the 
“stool pigeon” is one of the most im- 
portant agencies in handling criminals 
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in New York. He is usually a crook with 
a sentence hanging over him, and is con- 
trolled through fear, or is influenced by 
even baser motives. A “ stool pigeon ~ 
is of course a spy, in the employ of the 
intelligence department of the bureau. 
Another class of men who give valuable 
aid are the “night hawks,” as the cab- 
men who are out all night are called. 
They know a vast deal about the seamy 
side of New York life, and they have 
often proved themselves useful in fol- 
lowing suspects. 

During the daytime the Wall Street 
district receives the greatest attention; 
at night it is the Tenderloin, the dis- 
trict bounded by Fourth and Seventh 
Avenues, Fourteenth and Forty Second 
Streets. Those are the limits. of the 
police precinet, but the Tenderloin has 
grown northward. It was so named be- 
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IN THE RECORD 


ROOM, WHERE THE LIFE HISTORIES 


OF FIFTY THOUSAND CRIMINALS ARE FILED—THE 
MAN IN THE ENGRAVING IS SERGEANT SHER- 
IDAN, WHO NEVER FORGETS A FACE. 
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PLUNDER CAPTURED BY THE NEW YORK DETECTIVES, 
CHIEFLY COUNTERFEITING AND GAMBLING 
IMPLEMENTS. 


cause in the old days nearly all the fine 
hotels, theaters, barrooms, and concert 
halls, to say nothing of the more preten- 
tious evil places of a certain kind, were 
included in it. Truly it was the Tender- 
loin, the juiciest, tenderest, and most 
sustaining district in New York; and it 
has made rich many a man wearing a 
blue uniform. ‘The Tenderloin is a place 
of pleasure, of luxury and vice; a region 
of strikingsincongruities. It is the most 
thoroughly policed district in the world 
at night time. In addition to the regu- 
lar uniformed policemen, there are ward | 
men, and-no fewer than twenty six Cen- | 
tral Office men are regularly assigned to_ 
watch it. 

Two detectives are assigned to each 
theater at night. When arrests are 
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made it is done very quietly. 1 remem- 
ber one night, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, when a man in evening dress 


whispered to another who was escorting 
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en are hired to do detective work, and 
street boys are frequently employed. 
They are amazingly useful, these little 
fellows. Nobody else can “ shadow ” as 

they can. A guilty man is 








ever suspicious that he is 
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being watched,and a ragged 
street gamin is not likely 
to attract his attention. 

When there is a * murder 
mystery,” to use the phrase 
beloved of yellow journal- 
ism, the detective organiza- 
tion is of course on its met- 
tle. Besides the policemen 
assigned to the case in the 
precinct in which the crime 
was committed, the Central 
Office sends out some of its 
best men. Sometimes every 
detective who can possibly 
be spared is turned loose to 
use his eyes and ears. Some 
are detailed to run down 
clues; some to watch “ 
pects.” 

A detective’s work unites 
mystery and hard grind. 
A*Central Office man once 
stood in one spot for eight 
hours, watching a_ house. 


sus- 




















By long odds the most la- 








SOUVENIRS OF THE FAMOUS CLARK KIDNAPPING 


a handsomely gowned woman. The 
escort started and paled; then he 
nodded. Outside he whispered a few 
words to the woman, placed her in a 
cab, and then joined the detective, who 
had merely said, “ The inspector wants 
to see you at headquarters.” In Byrnes’ 
time the phrase was always: * The in- 
spector wants to see you. 

As a rule, Captain McClusky, like 
Byrnes, was in the Tenderloin every 
night. Occasionally one of his men 
would come up and speak to him as 
he might to an ordinary citizen: but 
your real sleuth likes mystery. Be- 
sides, it is valuable to him. Anything 
that isn’t understood is bound to be more 
or less impressive. Bluffing is impor- 
tant in detective work; but often the 
mysteries and disguises are absolutely 


necessary. Not all the persons em- 


ploved by the detective bureau are regu- 
larly on the city’s pay roll. Often wom- 


CASE, 1899. 


borious task is the “ house 
to house canvass,” in which 
every building and every apartment in 
a given neighborhood is visited and its 
occupants closely questioned. Often all 
this work goes for nothing; sometimes 
just the shadow of a clue is gained, 
which ultimately leads to the solution 
of the mystery. 

Sleuthing is not all theory, but de- 
pends more upon common sense; and of 
course the element of chance often plays 
a considerable part in it. A detective on 
an elevated train overheard a snatch of 


whispered conversation between two 
men. It was in thieves’ jargon. The 


few words he caught revealed that a rob- 
hery had been planned. He followed 
the men to their rendezvous, sent word 
to the Central Office, and that night, 
when a Broadway store was broken into, 
the burglars were trapped. 

At another time a store was plundered 
of about five thousand dollars’ worth of 
fine silk handkerchiefs, One of the men 
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IN THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE BUREAU 


detailed on the case was standing on a 
Bowery corner, waiting for a car, when a 
woman, a few feet away, talking to a 
companion, displayed a silk handker- 
chief. The tag was still on it. In an- 
swer to the other woman’s question she 
said a young man whom she had met the 
night before had given her not only one 


THE MORNING “LINE UP, 
PREVIOUS DAY ARE PARADED BEFORE THE DETECTIVES. 











” 


AT WHICH CRIMINALS ARRESTED THE 


but a box of them. She was to meet him 
again that evening. ‘This chance clue 
led to the capture of three men who 
committed the robbery, and the recovery 
of nearly all of the goods. Dwellers and 
visitors in New York never know when 
they are rubbing elbows with the Cen- 
tral Office men. 
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Their work does not always keep the 
detectives in the city. The pick of the 
force have been sent all over the world, 
and have usually succeeded in bringing 
back their men, in spite of legal ob- 
stacles and personal peri] in foreign 


Sergeants receive a like compensation ; 
a captain is paid seven hundred and 
fifty dollars more. 

“The qualifications of a model de- 
tective are coolness, courage, patience, 
and perseverance,” says Captain Me- 









































THE MUSEUM OF THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE BUREAU, WHERE ARE KEPT WEAPONS USED IN THE COM- 


MISSION OF 


lands. One of Byrnes’ detectives nar- 
rowly missed being killed by a band of 
hired assassins in Chili. Another, whose 
mission in Paris was known to the 
friends of the fugitive, was lucky enough 
to avoid a knife thrust in a row in a 
cabaret, There was still another, who 
was at home in nearly every capital in 
Europe. He had the address and ap- 
pearance of a man of means who traveled 
merely for pleasure. 

All in all, the Central Office detectives 
are a capable set of men, some talented 
above others: some, it is true, mediocre, 
but all brave. The pay of a detective 
officer is two thousand dollars a vear. 


FAMOUS CRIMES. 


Clusky. ‘ But above all he must have an 
analytical faculty. 1 know men of lim- 
ited education who are naturally en- 
dowed, and who get at the heart of 
things with much more celerity than 
men who may have much more educa- 
tion, but who are conscious of the me- 
chanical part of the process. There are 
such men in the Central Office, and they 
combine with this faculty a wide knowl- 
edge of criminals and a keen memory 
for faces and events. A good detective 
should be absolutely unemotional, with 
the impartial sense of a judge, combined 
with the endless energy of an enthu- 
siast. Experience does the rest.” 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 


BY ERMAN /: RIDGWAY. 


THE SOCIETIES, MOST OF THEM SECRET, THAT PLAY SO LARGE A 
PART IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF OUR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES— 
THEIR HISTORY, THEIR CEREMONIES, THEIR GENERAL CHARAC- 
TER, AND THEIR VALUE TO THE MEMBERS. 


HE idea is entertained in many quar- 
ters that men go to college to learn 
things out of books. If the college 
graduate depended upon remembering 
the facets learned while at college for 
earning his daily bread, his diet would 
he likely to consist largely of free 
lunches and ozone. After five years’ 
study of Greek, the writer remembers 
two words—entleuthen  exrelaunei—and 
those only because they occurred so fre- 
quently in Nenophon’s * Anabasis,” and 
it was grateful to translate the phrase 
without referring to the lexicon. 

Men go to college to learn how to do 
things. The entering classes of all the 
colleges are larger each succeeding vear, 
not beeause college graduates are re- 
garded as magazines of information, but 
for the reason that college men are seen 
to be taking leading places in business 
and the professions. College life gives 
a man something he cannot get any- 
where else. Not only does it train the 
mind, but it fashions the whole man. 
rain cultivated at the expense of soul 
and body starts its owner into the big 
world top heavy. Associating with the 
other students, brushing up against 
every variety of temperament and dis- 








position, mingling in all the activities * 


outside the class room—these are the 
things that strike the balance and round 
out the man. 

College life is full of fierce strife, keen 
anxiety, and bitter disappointment, no 
matter in what form ambition seeks 
expression. Tf a man would excel in 


scholarship, he finds on the same bench 
with him the born scholar whose mind 
concentrates automatically and assimi- 
lates while he reads. To excel means to 
excel this man. The competition for 
the places of honor within the gift of the 
student body is keenly fought out. To 
mateh the fertile inventions, the subtle 
schemes, the brilliant coups, of college 
politics would tax the genius of an old 
campaigner. In athletics, one may be 
strong as an ox and wiry as a panther, 
and vet be as so much clay in the hands 
of a scientific opponent. 


THE VALUE OF FRATERNITY LIFE. 

The man who takes his four years in 
college seriously has a contract on his 
hands that would dishearten him utterly 


if, at the beginning, he could see what ~ 


was before him. A young man comes 
from his home into a life absolutely new 
to him. His parents may have taught 
him self reliance or self distrust, or they 
may have taught him nothing in par- 
ticular and sent him to college to get rid 
of him. The faculty cannot direct him 
except in a general wav. Here the fra- 
ternities find their place. The student's 
associates must look out for him, and 
it is to their credit that they do it well. 
Trust them to find out what sort of a 
fellow he is, and trust his fraternity to 
do all that human aid ever can to make 
of him the sort of fellow he ought to be. 

Whenever men are thrown together, 
whether in citv or college, congenial 
spirits will seek out one another and 
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form clubs, societies, or fraternities. 
The purposes of the different organiza- 
tions may be as varied as human nature 
itself, but the underlying spirit is for- 
ever the same. Originally, in the col- 


organized or affiliated with a club of like 
aims and purposes. 

In the early history of these clubs the 
idea of secrecy was a prominent feature. 
The location of the meeting place or 
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THE CHAPTER HOUSE OF THE PHI DELTA THETA FRATERNITY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jeges, these organizations were literary 
societies. There were two in each col- 
lege, with the student body about equal- 
ly divided. Their rivalry in debate, dec- 
lamation, and oratory developed many 
of the stirring speakers who today grace 
the public platform. As the number of 
students increased and the literary so- 
cieties became larger, inner cliques were 
formed for special purposes—sometimes 
literary, sometimes social, often political 
—for controlling the society elections. 
Clique organized to oppose clique; loy- 
alty to the clique supplanted loyalty to 
the society; gradually the parent society 
went to pieces, and the pieces con- 
structed themselves into the beginnings 
of the vast fraternity system of today. 
The clique rose to the dignity of a club, 
and, after perfecting its organization, 
selecting a name, and crystallizing its 
aims and purposes into a constitution, it 
reached out to a neighboring college and 


lodge was known only to the members 
of the society, while the membership it- 
self was not surely known by the college 
at large. But as the number of societies 
increased, rivalry grew apace. The 
fight over society elections was trans- 
ferred to the elections of class officers, 
and the choice of men for college hon- 
ors in oratory and athletics, until it be- 
came difficult, and finally impossible, to 
preserve absolute secrecy except as to 
what went on within each of the society 
halls. With a view, possibly, to sur- 
rounding the system with additional 
mystery and glamour, the societies se- 
lected Greek mottoes and Greek names, 
the latter being usually a grouping of 
the first letters of the words composing 
the motto. It is remarkable what a 
part this idea of mystery and secrecy 
plays even in the practical world. With 
numberless brotherhoods and_ lodges, 
with “ sir ” this and “ most worshipful ” 
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that, and with all the regalia 
and formality behind closed 
doors, it would seem like 
trumpery and fiddledeedee, 
did not its universality prove 
how essential it is. 


THE EARLIEST COLLEGE FRA- 
TERNITIES. 

When a society gave its name 
to similar societies in other col- 
leges, and affected a union of all, 
the group was called a fraternity. 
At this point it may be 
wise to glance at the his- 






































THE HOMES OF THREE PROMINENT FRATER- 
NITIES AT AMHERST—THE CHI PHI ABOVE, 
THE CHI PSI IN THE CENTER, AND THE 
ALPHA DELTA PHI BELOW. 





lege of William and Mary, and es- 
tablished at Yale and Harvard 
three years later. It still survives, 
having no fewer than forty chap- 
ters, but it is now a purely honor- 
ary society, its members being 
chosen in the junior or senior vear 
for excellence in scholarship. 
Kappa Alpha was formed in 
Union College in 1825, along the 
lines of Phi Beta Nappa, and it has 
preserved its original character. 
so that it is regarded as the orig- 
tory of the societies. The oldest is Phi inal college fraternity. Alwavs conserv- 
Beta Kappa, founded in 1776 in the Col- ative, it now has but seven chapters, 
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TWO OF THE HANDSOME FRATERNITY HOUSES BELONGING TO THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE—THE 
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CLOISTER, IN THE UPPER ENGRAVING, WHICH IS THE HOME OF SIGMA DELTA CHI, BETTER KNOWN 
AS THE BOOK AND SNAKE; AND THE DELTA PSI HOUSE, IN THE LOWER. 


some of its vounger rivals—like Phi 
Delta Theta and Beta Theta Pi—having 
nearly ten times as many. 

The largest of the fraternities, Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, founded at Yale in 1844, 
has a membership of nearly fourteen 


thousand. In all there are twenty nine 
general fraternities in the United States. 
with eight hundred and six chapters, and 
a total membership of about a hundred 
and forty thousand. These figures do 
not include organizations of a purely 
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local character, fraternities in the 
graduate schools, or women’s societies, 
usually called sororities, which would 
bring the total up to nearly two hun- 
dred thousand. 

At first the parent chapter looked 








THE ALPHA DELTA PHI 
4 DELTA PHI IS ONE 
SPREAD OF THE COLLEGE 


HOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF 
OF THE LARGEST AND 











after the welfare of each of the offspring, 
\ and settled upon the policy of govern- 

ment for the group. But as the young- 
sters became vigorous and self reliant, 
they demanded a voice in the general 
councils of the fraternity. While each 
fraternity has features of gov- 
ernment peculiar to itself, all 
are republican in form. An- 
nual or biennial conventions 
are held and officers chosen 
by representatives from each 
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chapter of the fraternity. At these 
conventions the Jaws are made, the 
constitution is amended, new _ policies 
are discussed, and new chapters ad- 


mitted. Fraternities are very conserv- 
ative about admitting new chapters. 





-~ALPHA 





Not only are the men who apply for the 
charter carefully weighed, but their col- 
lege must measure up to a fixed stand- 
ard as well. ‘Most fraternities require 
a unanimous vote of all the chapters to 
admit a new chapter. The application 
for a charter may be denied 
when both the men and their 
college, so far as an outsider 
can see, appear entirely de- 
sirable. 

Many of the fraternities 
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publish journals, monthly 
or quarterly, devoted to 
chapter news and to articles 
hearing on fraternity life. 
An exchange - department 
informs the members as to 
what other fraternities are doing. The 
editors of the several publications are 
frequently on cordial terms, and many 
graceful compliments are exchanged. 
The evolution from the secret lodge 
of the original society to the handsome 
and well appointed chapter houses of 
today is perhaps the most marked fea- 
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a selection running from 
Chopin to “rag time,” a 
well chosen library, and a 
commodious diningroom, 
complete the appointment. 
One of the boys’ is chosen 
to act as steward, and if the cuisine is 
not maintained at the proper standard 
there is a speedy change in stewards. 

“RUSHING” CANDIDATES FOR FRATER- 

NITIES. 


The time and the manner of pledging 
members to the fraternities vary with 









































THE CHI PSI HOUSE AT CORNELL, ONE OF THE FINEST BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH THE UNIVERSITY. 


ture of the whole fraternity system. 
Many of the chapters own their houses 
outright, and no expense has been spared 
to make them ideal homes for college 
men. The private rooms for members 
are large and well equipped. The recep- 
tion room is invitingly furnished. A 
spacious hall for weekly 
chapter meetings is so ar- 
ranged that it can be used 
for private theatricals or 
dancing on club nights. A 
music room supplied with 





different colleges. As a rule, the work 
begins before the freshman has un- 
packed his trunk; sometimes before he 
leaves home. There are usually several 
men in each class whose fame has pre- 
ceded them. They promise to take hon- 
ors in scholarship, in debate, or in ath- 
letics. The fraternities are 
on the lookout for such 
men, and make a rush for x 
them. Rushing is a mad | Pa 
game. The campaign if aie 
committees of the various 
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THE SCROLL AND KEY 
HOUSE AT YALE, 


fraternities 
swoop down up- 
on the candidate 
and leave him 
little time for 
study, or even 
for sleep, until 
he has made his 
choice. 

But not all the 
men who enter 
college with a 
good reputation se- 
cure an election to a 
fraternity. During 
the rushing period 
the fraternities are 
izing up their man. 
The rushing is 
planned to develop 
his bad points as well 
as his good ones, and 
it is not unusual to 
see a prominent can- 
didate suddenly 
dropped by all the 
fraternities at the 
height of the rushing 
season. On the other 
hand, the unheralded 
freshmen are not 
overlooked. Among 
them are sure to be 
many destined to 
take high places in 












































the college world. 
The — discernment 
shown by campaign 
committees in pick- 
ing out these future 
leaders is remark- 
able. They find the 
merit behind the 
modesty of the diffi- 
dent man who shuts 
himself in his shell. 
The brusk man meets 
them coldly, but they 
see the heart behind 
the hard exterior. 
Some who flower 
slowly are not elected 
until junior or senior 
vear. Nearly every 
freshman ¢lass 
has its diamond 
inthe rough,and 
fortunate is the 
fraternity that 
recognizes him. 

From three to 
fifteen men are 
selected from 
eae h incoming 
class. sh hes e. 
with the addi- 
tions that are 
made during the 


THE CENTRAL ENGRAVING SHOWS THE SKULL AND BONES SOCIETY HOUSE; 


THE LOWER, THAT OF THE WOLF’S HEAD. SKULL AND BONES, SCROLL 


AND KEY, AND WOLF’S HEAD ARE THE THREE GREAT SENIOR 
SOCIETIES AT YALE, THE MOST EXCLUSIVE OF ALL 
COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 









































year, keep the average membership 
of the chapters at from twenty five 
to thirty, allowing for those who 
drop out before completing the 
course. 

A number of college men never 
become fraternity men. Some do 
not flower until they have finished their 
college work; some are piqued because 
they have not been rushed as hard as 
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maintain an “anti secret ” frater- 
nity—the Delta Upsilon—which is 
a vigorous organization today, and 
the only society of the sort that has 
lived. When the earlier secret so- 
cieties gave up their sub rosa meth- 
ods and came out into the open, 
Delta Upsilon became non secret in- 
stead of anti secret, and has since 
worked with the other fraternities, be- 




















THE HASTY PUDDING CLUB HOUSE AT HARVARD. THE BUILDING IS OF RECENT CONSTRUCTION, BUT THE 


SOCIETY DATES BACK TO THE 


their self esteem demands; some decide 
that they have not the time and money 
to afford what they esteem to be merely 
good fellowship. Often men refuse elec- 
tion to fraternities for the same reasons 
that business men give for not joining a 
lodge. They object to its principles, or 
to some of its membership, or to its 
secrecy. 

This last is a frequent objection, and 
often an insurmountable one. It admits 
of little argument, for it is 
woven into the very nature 
of the man. Garfield, when 
in college, was so aggres- 
sively opposed to the idea 
of secrecy that he helped to 








EARLY DAYS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


lieving in the system, but not wishing 
to depart entirely from its distinctive 
characteristic. It would probably be im- 
possible to establish another non secret 
fraternity. 


THE INITIATION CEREMONY. 


Following the rushing and the elec- 
tion is the initiation. As laughter is 
forever akin to tears, so is the initiation 
at once the most solemn and the most 
uproarious event of the 
fraternity year. The 
ceremony is stately and 
impressive. A man 
makes his vows to his fra- 
ternity in only a less de- 
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gree of awe than to his wife. To 
ene, as to the other, he pledges 
a loyalty that lasts through all 
the vears: but when the initiation 
is finished, Bedlam breaks loose, 
and the new member is treated to a 
veritable “‘sorry go round” of mixed 
emotions. It is not permitted to more 
than suggest this indescribable hour. 
It is an unfortunate fact that there 














week. A business session is fol- 
lowed by a literary session, and 
this in turn by a social session. 
Freshmen mingle on intimate 
terms with upper class men. 
Singing has a prominent place in the 
exercises. The whole chapter gives 
itself over to developing each of its 
members. There is nothing goody 
goody about a fraternity; far from it; 











THE PI ETA HOUSE, THE HOME OF ANOTHER HARVARD FRATERNITY. WHILE OF PLAIN EXTERIOR, THIS 
HOUSE, WHICH IS KNOWN AS “THE ROOKERY,” IS VERY COMFORTABLY FURNISHED WITHIN. 


has sometimes been a serious or even 
fatal accident to the candidate, usu- 
ally due to some action of his which his 
comrades could not have foreseen, but 
none the less deplorable on that account. 
It isa mooted question whether this part 
of the initiation should not be pro- 
hibited. Football is also a mooted ques- 
tion, but the good features of both in- 
stitutions have kept them alive for years, 
and probably will keep them alive for 
years to come. 

After the candidate is 
initiated, the real work 
of the fraternity begins. 
The chapters hold meet- 
ings on one night each 





but when one of its members takes a 
false step, no matter in what direction, 
all its pride, all its interest, all its affec- 
tion, are aroused. This vital sympathy 
carries many a man through hard places, 
and helps him over obstacles which, lack- 
ing it, he would not have had the cour- 
age to essay. The confidence of the fel- 
lows is each fellow’s inspiration. Their 
affection sweetens his attitude towards 
his college mates. In college, as in busi- 
ness, the sour man digs 
his own grave. To many 
a man there comes, 
through his. fraternity, 
honors that he might not 
otherwise have secured. 
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THE DELTA UPSILON HOUSE AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


It would not be dignified 
for him to urge his own 
claims upon the college, 
but his brothers can urge 
them without loss of self 
respect. 


THE FRATERNITIES AND 
THE COLLEGES. 

In their relations to the 

colleges, the fraternities 

occupy a unique position. 
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A STUDENTS ROOM 


Intercollegiate games and 
debates serve a good pur- 
pose in bringing the uni- 
versities into closer touch, 
but the time and expense 
of long journeys restrict 
these events to a com- 
paratively small circle. 
Fraternities, on the other 
hand, approaching the 
question from the side of 


A CORNER OF THE CHAPTER 
HALL IN THE DELTA UPSILON 
FRATERNITY HOUSE AT THE 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR 
UNIVERSITY. 
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IN THE DELTA UPSILON HOUSE, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 
































the non combatant, offer in their annual 
conventions an opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of colleges all over the coun- 
try to meet on frank and confidential 
terms. Fraternity journals, too, while 
bringing the chapters into closer union, 
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based on good reasons; at the same time, 
it has made the need for the formation 
of new societies still more urgent. At 
Harvard, there are strong chapters of a 
few general fraternities, but the local 
societies have the larger membership. 









































THE THETA DELTI CHI CHAPTER HOUSE 


serve quite as effectively to bring the 
colleges into closer and more friendly 
relations. 

Princeton alone, of all the large col- 
Jeges in the country, frowns upon fra- 
ternities. The scientific department of 
Yale has a splendid fraternity system 
and magnificent chapter houses. The 
academic department is not so well con- 
ditioned. Until recently, it has been 
working on a system of class societies— 
none in the freshman class and only 
three in each of the other classes, and 
with a very limited membership—so 
that three fourths of the student body 
is deprived of fraternity life. Re- 
cently the faculty has recognized the 
injustice of the system, and is at present 
engaged in an effort to put it on a proper 
basis. The first step, the recent move 
against the sophomore fraternities, was 





AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


At colleges situated in the heart of a 
large city, or where the dormitories fur- 
nish adequate accommodations, chapter 
house life has not taken the important 
place it fills in institutions not so located 
and equipped. Cornell approaches very 
closely to the ideal fraternity life in the 
relations that each fraternity bears to 
its own members, to the other frater- 
nities, and to the college. The perfec- 
tion of her fraternity system, if not the 
cause of her rapid progress along all 
the avenues of college activity, has cer- 
tainly been coincident with it. Cornell 
is one of the few colleges that give toa 
vanquished crew or team the same royal 
welcome home that is accorded to vic- 
torious heroes. 

The college is twice fortunate that 
numbers among her graduates a large 
proportion of fraternity men. Loyalty 
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to fraternity helps to keep alive the loy- 
alty to alma mater, which is an invalu- 
able endowment. The assurance that he 
will receive a warm welcome by his fra- 
ternity brothers brings many an old 
graduate back to his college home. That 
college is most successful in athletics 
whose graduates take a lively interest 
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success meets the recent graduate who 
has his spurs to win; the years that 
divide them vanish. Nothing that the 
youth can ask will be too much for the 
older man to grant. He may turn down 
a client with a dazzling retainer because 
he is rushed with work, but he will find 
the time to write letters of introduction, 




















THE HOUSE OF THE BETA THETA PI FRATERNITY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


in the crew and teams, and that frater- 
nity is most prosperous whose alumni 
give of their time and interest to the 
chapters. 

Most of the fraternities have alumni 
associations in the larger cities, and some 
of these have splendid club houses. A 
club of this sort is like no other club in 


the world. There are no dividing lines . 


of caste, or wealth, or success. College 
men everywhere, to a certain extent, 
meet on common ground. Men of the 
same college foregather still more cor- 
dially, but when men of one fraternity 
meet, and especially when men of one 
chapter meet, there is a case of heart 
expansion that sweeps away all barriers. 
The eminent jurist who has made his 


or will even go himself to secure a de- 
sirable interview for his young brother. 
If this were a rare occurrence, an ex- 
planation might be found for it in the 
peculiar temperament of the principals; 
but it is so usual, so every day, so evi- 
dently natural, that its cause must be 
looked for in the perennial youthfulness 
of the fraternity spirit. As men get on 
in years we look to see their mad dreams 
sober, their enthusiasm falter, their am- 
bitions flag: but in the fraternity world 
the process seems to be reversed. At the 
conventions and banquets the older men 
furnish enthusiasm out of proportion to 
their numbers. In the perspective of 
the years, the college days and the fra- 
ternity life take on an added glow. 
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The British Foreign Office, and the Men 
Who Have Made It What It Now Is. 


BY S. M. WILLIAMS. 


DOWNING STREET, THE LITTLE 


LONDON BYWAY WHERE THE 


SUN NEVER SHINES, AND WHERE IS CENTERED THE POWER OF 
AN EMPIRE ON WHICH THE SUN NEVER SETS. 


HE London sun never shines in the 
little passageway known as Down- 
ing Street, the official center of the 
British Empire, on which the sun never 
sets. It is a queer, blind opening, this 
Downing Street, hemmed in between 
grim government buildings; but at the 
far end of it, overlooking St. James’ 
Park, is the home of the British power 
and the British diplomacy that reach 
out into every part of the world. 

On one side is an old brick building, 
once a row of three modest three story 
dwelling houses. This is No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. The power of the British 
Empire, with its eleven million square 
niles and its four hundred million peo- 
ple—more than one fifth of the land 


of the globe and about a quarter of the 
human race—is not wielded in Windsor 
Castle or Buckingham Palace, but in 
this old fashioned brick dwelling that 
for more than a century has been the 
office and official residence of the Eng- 
lish premiers. The White House at 
Washington, which we eall democrat- 
ically simple, is a palace compared with 
the home of the real ruler of the great- 
est empire the world has yet seen. 

On the opposite side of the narrow 
street rises the massive modern pile 
known as the Foreign Office, a fitting 
headquarters for the most perfected 
diplomatic organization in the world. 
Sut there is such a close connection be- 
tween the little old house on the right 























THE LONDON FOREIGN OFFICE, FROM ST. JAMES’ PARK. 


*The third of a series of articles on the great secular organizations of the world. “Tammany Hall” appeared in the 
October number, and “The German Army ” in the December number, of THE Munsky. 
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hand side of Downing Street and the 
stately Foreign Office building on the 
left that they cannot well be considered 
separately. In a nation whose home 
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Lord Salisbury has three times held 
both offices. The doorplate on No. 10 
Downing Street reads, “ First Lord of 
the Treasury.” That is the cabinet of- 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, WHOSE SECOND PREMIERSHIP (1874-1880) MARKED A 
NOTABLE ERA IN THE HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


territory is smaller in area than many 
American States, but whose colonies and 
possessions lie in every continent, it is 
but natural that foreign affairs should 
oceupy the first place in the government. 
Therefore, it has been the custom tor 
many years for the premier to give his 
first and closest attention to the diplo- 
matie department. 

Few prime ministers of England have 
taken on the actual duties of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, although 


fice usually taken by premiers—an office 
which is a mere title, a ministry without 
duties, purposely stripped of depart- 
mental labor in order that its occupant 
may be left free to give his attention to 
all departments. Its salary, five thou- 
sand pounds a year, compensates the 
premier for the fact that his own office 
is unpaid. 

Here lived the elder Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, under whom England first be- 
came a world power. Here, too, was the 
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THE COUNCIL CHAMBER AT NO. 10 DOWNING STREET, IN WHICH LORD SALISBURY MEETS THE MEMBERS 
OF HIS CABINET. 


official residence of his son, the younger 
hut greater William Pitt; and in this 
century, of great men like Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Palmerston, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, and Gladstone. The genius of the 
men who have dwelt in Downing Street, 
and of the men who have gone out from 
it on diplomatic missions to all parts of 
the world, with ships and soldiers be- 
hind them, has been a potent force in ex- 
tending Britain’s sway and making her 
feared and respected. 

The British Foreign Office stands as a 
model for nations. Its ambassadors and 
ministers are in every capital, invested 
with almost imperial power, housed in 
palaces or stately mansions, surrounded 
by brilliant staffs, conveying to mon- 
archs and people alike the impression 
that they represent the majesty and 
power of the greatest nation on earth. 
And in the farthest corner of the globe 
there is the British consul—in the in- 
terior of Asia, on the isolated islands 
of the South Seas, in Africa, in South 
America. At every seaport where trad- 
ing ships touch, at every city where the 
caravans of commerce come, the British 
consul is there, with the British flag 


above him, and always in communica- 


tion with Downing Street. 

The humblest member of this diplo- 
matic organization can speedily summon 
a man of war in answer to his appeal 
for help; the ambassador can have the 
whole power of the empire at his back if 
necessary. It is this principle of might 
behind the suave words of diplomacy 
that has made the British Foreign Office 
the great silent power that it is. 

There is a saving in oriental coun- 
tries, born of experience with the Eng- 
lish, “ First the missionary, then the 
consul, then the war ship.” Whatever 
may be the role of the missionary in this 
triumvirate, certain it is that the Brit- 
ish consul and the British war ship are 
always in close alliance. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 

Diplomacy is of comparatively recent 
birth in England, though among the 
Latin nations of Europe it is many cen- 
turies old. Until the seventeenth cen- 
tury Britain had relations—sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile—with prae- 
tically but one other nation, France. 
Ambassadors who went to other coun- 
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But when the 
Protector died, 
British diplomacy 
fell away, and the 
greatness of Eng- 
land among the na- 
tions of Europe 
diminished until 
her prestige abroad 
was nearly _ lost. 
Then, in the mid- 
dle of the eigh- 
teenth century, ap- 
peared William 
Pitt, Lord Chat- 
ham, who despatch- 
ed ambassadors to 
many capitals, play- 
ing warring kings 
against one .an- 
other, and sending 
England's ships to 
sweep the seas. 
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tries were generally charged with some 
particular mission, most often the king’s 
personal business, perhaps his love af- 
fairs. The greatest diplomatic missions 
of medieval times were those to arrange 
roval matrimonial alliances. Affairs ot 
state, as we understand them now, re- 
ceived scant consideration. Frequently, 
there were long periods when English 
ambassadors did not attend the conti- 
nental courts, and when foreign em- 
hassies were very few in London. 

Oliver Cromwell was the founder of 
British diplomacy. He was the first 
ruler of England to make her name re- 
spected and feared abroad. He sent 
ambassadors to most of the courts of 
Europe, Puritans and hardy men of the 
type of Benjamin Franklin and Robert 
Morris, who used plain words, and were 
not afraid to enforce their demands 
with the threats of the Protector’s ven- 
geance. It was these men who checked 
any desire on the part of foreign mon- 
archs to ‘interfere with the affairs of 
England, even though King Charles was 
beheaded. Cromwell instructed his em- 
issaries with all the skill of a Disraeli 
and all the vigor of a Palmerston. Am- 
bassadors ceased to be the mere exec- 
utors of a king’s whim, and became truly 
representatives of the power of the state. 





Pitt’s ambassadors 
appeared at far dis- 
tant courts, and the flag was planted in 
many places in the east. Regular em- 
hassies were established, and = British 
diplomacy began.to assume a systematic 
condition. 


FROM PITT TO PALMERSTON. 


If you ask an Englishman today who 
was the greatest prime minister Eng- 
land has had, he will probably answer 
William Pitt, the younger. All of Pitt’s 
desires and inclinations were to pursue 
a policy of peace, and to labor for the 
development of commerce and prosper- 
ity. Fate threw him into the stormiest 
times Europe ever saw—the days of 
Napoleon—and Pitt made it his life 
work to save England from the fate of 
the continental nations. It was Pitt 
who organized the alliances of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, which, aided by 
Nelson’s fleet and Wellington’s army, 
and still more, perhaps, by the gold that 
Pitt poured out so freely, finally over- 
came the Corsican conqueror—although 
Pitt did not live to see his overthrow. 

The next great name in British di- 
plomacy was that of Henry John Tem- 
ple, Viscount Palmerston. Lord Palm- 
erston’s political power dated from his 
entry into the Foreign Office, in 1830, to 
his death as prime minister, in 1858. 
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Beginning his career as a disciple of 
Pitt, he was vigorous, if not militant, in 
his assertion of England’s power and 
prestige. In his best remembered speech 
he declared that the words, “I am a 
British subject,” should be a modern 


teenth earl, was serving as foreign secre- 
tary. A British consul in the wilds of 
Abyssinia having been seized and im- 
prisoned by the local potentate, an army 
of twelve thousand men was forthwith 
despatched to set him free. The rescue 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, THRICE PREMIER AND 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO 


WHOM IS DUE MUCH OF THE EFFICIENCY OF THE BRITISH DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


palladium of personal rights, like the 
“Civis Romanus sum” of the citizen of 
imperial Rome: and this was the key- 
note of his foreign policy. 

3ut the most remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of the principle that Palmerston 
enunciated was given two years after his 
death, when Lord Derby, fourteenth 
earl of the name, was premier, and his 
son, Lord Stanley, afterwards the fif- 


was effected after a toilsome campaign 
which cost twenty million dollars, but 
which did much to instil respect for the 
British flag into the minds of obstreper- 
ous native rulers. 

Neither Disraeli nor Gladstone ever 
acted as foreign secretary, but during 
the period in which they were the chief 
figures in English politics—from the 
former’s brief premiership in 1868 to 
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his death in 1881—their country’s atti- 
tude in the affairs of the world at large 
reflected their personalities alternately 
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Colonial Office have enough to do al- 
ready,” he once said—nalf, yet not all, 
in jest—when some extension of a Brit- 
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THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, THE PRESENT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WHO—UNDER 
LORD SALISBURY’S GUIDANCE—DIRECTS THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


as each gained control of Parliament. 
There was a striking contrast between 
them. Gladstone’s party consisted 
largely of such men as are nowadays 
called “ anti imperialists ” in America, 
or “ Little Englanders ” across the At- 


lantic. Their veteran leader devoted 
himself to domestic questions, and 
deliberately eschewed responsibilities 


abroad. He held that England’s burden 
was heavy enough. 


“ The clerks in the 


ish boundary was urged upon him. It 
was he who gave the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal their independence—an act of dis- 
astrous magnanimity that was charac- 
teristic of the man. 





DISRAELI’S MASTERFUL DIPLOMACY. 

Disraeli was his very converse.. He 
was a natural master of diplomacy. He 
loved the mighty game, and he played 
it with all his powers, and with the Brit- 
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ish Empire to back 
him. He never made 
war, but he risked it 
more than once. He 
did not hesitate to 
mobilize armies and 
clear decks for action 
when he needed a 
show of force to carry 
his point. During the 
six eventful years of 
his second ministry, 
from 1874 to 1880, he 
dazzled the world with 
one sensational—if 
not theatrical—stroke 
after another. He 
was marvelously suc- 
cessful. 

De Lesseps had 
built the Suez Canal, 
and France regarded 
the control of it as be- 
ing rightfully hers. 
In 1875 it became 


known that the Khedive, who was in 
need of money, contemplated selling his 
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shares in the canal 
company—nearly half 
of its total stock. <A 
london journalist, 
Frederick Greenwood, 
called in Downing 
Street, and suggested 
to Disraeli that he 
should buythem. The 
premier recognized 
the brilliance of the 
idea, and = instantly 
carried it out, paying 
four millions sterling 
for the shares—which 
are now worth a great 
deal more than that. 
The purchase was 
dramatically an- 
nounced by Disraeli 
in the House of Com- 
mons on November 
25, 1875. It was hail- 
ed with unqualified 
approval in England, 


and with unconecealed disgust in France. 
The most exciting chapter in Dis- 
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raeli’s career—he had become Ear] of 
Beaconsfield in the interim—began two 
years later, when the Russians, after 
their long and bloody struggle with the 
‘Turks around Plevna, were moving up- 
on Constantinople. To keep the armies 
of the Czar from the Bosphorus—the 
gateway of the east—was a fixed point 
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don that Russian troops had entered the 
Turkish capital. Lord Beaconsfield in- 
stantly cabled orders to the British 
Mediterranean fleet, which lay in readi- 
ness at Besika Bay, to steam to Constan- 
tinople: and that night the cabinet 
decided—though all its intended meas- 
ures were not announced at onece—to 
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of British policy, and Lord Beaconsfield 
did not conceal his readiness to make 
war if it became necessary. His posi- 
tion was exactly that of the famous 
ditty which thrilled the “London music 
halls at the time, and which enriched our 
political vocabulary with a new and ex- 
pressive term: 
We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got 
the money, too! 

* Jingo ~ stuck in the popular mind 
as a word to denote the attitude of the 
militant lover of peace with a conspicu- 
ous chip on his shoulder. 

One evening it was reported in Lon- 


call out the reserves and to bring sol- 
diers from India to Malta. There was 
dissension among the ministers, and 
Lord Derby—the same who had held 
the office as Lord Stanley ten years ear- 
lier—resigned the foreign portfolio. 
Lord Salisbury took his place, begin- 
ning his long connection with Britain’s 
external relations at this exciting crisis. 

As the reader knows, Lord Beacons- 
field’s daring game was entirely success- 
ful. The Russians made peace, Con- 
stantinople was saved to Turkey, and 
the whole status of eastern affairs was 
revised by a conference of the European 
powers. This historical convention, 
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LORD PAUNCEFOTE, BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, ONE OF THE ABLEST AND MOST POP- 
ULAR MEMBERS OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS, 


held in Berlin in June and July, 1878, 
and attended by Lords Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury in person, ended in a settle- 
ment that left Russia with but scanty 
recompense for the costly war she had 
waged, and that gave Cyprus to England 
as another “ place of arms ~ on her route 
to India. 

Since Lord Beaconsfield’s defeat in 
the elections of 1880, the British foreign 
ministers have been Lords Granville and 
Rosebery, under Gladstone as premier; 
Lord Iddesleigh—better remembered 
as Sir Stafford Northcote—for a few 
months under Lord Salisbury; Lord 
Kimberley, during Rosebery’s — brief 
premiership; Lord Salisbury, thrice, 
acting both as prime minister and as 
foreign secretary; and now Lerd Lans- 
downe, with Salisbury, of course, still 
dominating the empire’s policy. 

Since he entered the Foreign Office in 
1878, Lord Salisbury has been its chief 
much more than half the time. History 
will recognize him as a remarkable man 
—self sacrificing, laborious, cautious, 
strong. He has left a tremendous im- 
press on the world policy of England. 


Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say 
that under him, and through the work- 
ing of forces which he did not create or 
even control, but which he has helped 
to guide, England, the little island, has 
been replaced in world polities by the 
mighty British Empire. To him, too, is 
due much of the present efficiency of the 
great organization that centers in Down- 
ing Street. 
THE BRITISH DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 

Even a Palmerston, a Disraeli, or a 
Salisbury could not accomplish his pur- 
poses without the assistance of clever 
ambassadors and faithful subordinates. 
A single slip, an inadvised sentence, may 
ruin the whole policy of a nation; there- 
fore, in no other branch of the public 
service are men chosen and trained so 
carefully as in the Foreign Office. 

The outline of the system is simple. 
There are three divisions—the home of- 
fice in London, the embassies and lega- 
tions at various capitals, and the corps 
of consuls all over the world. The con- 
sular department is kept distinct from 
the diplomatic service. Once a consul, 
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always a consul; while diplomats of 
lower rank frequently exchange duty 
between foreign posts and the London 
office. The entire British foreign serv- 
ice is a permanent institution. Changes 
of government make no difference to 
any one save the minister at its head 
and his immediate assistants, There is 
no political shifting of ambassadors, at- 
tachés, and consuls every four years, as 
is frequently the case with the United 
States. A British diplomat can no more 
have party political opinions than an 
American army officer. In fact, the 
service is organized much like an army. 
There are gradual promotions, retire- 
ments for age or disability, pensions 
after retirement, and always implicit 
obedience to orders from superiors. 

Yet there are few written rules gov- 
erning this system. The minister for 
foreign affairs is the absolute autocrat 
of the entire corps. He makes and un- 
makes as he pleases. He can, theoret- 
ically at least,.appoint a man who has 
never been in the service to the Paris 
embassy, the highest post to which a 
British diplomat can aspire. He can 
assign a humble consul to treat with a 
king, and confer on him whatever diplo- 
matic rank is requisite. Precedent and 
custom prevail in most cases, but the 
foreign minister, when occasion de- 
mands it, is above all rules. 

There is no more exclusive service in 
the world than that of the British For- 
eign Office. To all other branches of 
the government, entrance is strictly by 
competitive examination, open to all ap- 
plicants of proper age and attainments; 
to this one, appointments are made per- 
sonally by the head of the department. 
Any young man between nineteen and 
twenty five may apply for a nomination, 
but to secure one is an entirely different 
matter. The foreign secretary always 
has a long waiting list of availables, usu- 
ally the younger sons of good families. 
There are usually about four vacancies 
a year, and perhaps a dozen candidates 
are nominated, to be weeded out by ex- 
amination, for which the obligatory sub- 
jects are French, German, Latin, and 
modern history. 

Consuls are partially exempted from 
these requirements, their appointments 
being made by the foreign minister 
3m 
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solely with the good of the service in 
view. Desirable vacancies at important 
cities are generally filled by promotions, 
so that a career in the consular as well 
as in the diplomatic ranks must begin at 
the bottom. 


HOW DIPLOMATS ARE TRAINED. 


Consuls are sent almost immediately 
to their posts, but the young diplomat 
has to undergo a long course of proba- 
tion and preliminary training before he 
becomes even a third secretary of a 
minor legation. He is called at first an 
attaché, and is usually sent to a Euro- 
pean embassy to learn something about 
the business. He occasionally copies 
some letters, writes despatches from dic- 
tation, and probably suffers a good deal 
of injury to his diplomatic pride. Then 
he is shifted back to London, to go 
through a course of drudgery in the 
Foreign Office, where he learns the 
routine. Meanwhile he gets little or no 
salary, for every appointee in the diplo- 
matic service must have an independent 
income. One thousand dollars a year is 
the prescribed minimum, but five times 
as much is more usual. 

After having passed about two years 
in gaining experience, the young man is 
sent off to be a lowest grade secretary at 
some capital. From that time on, his 
advancement through the grades of sec- 
ond and first secretary to minister, and 
finally to ambassador, depends upon va- 
cancies and his own abilities. 

His first salary is seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a year as third secretary of 
embassy, and from that it rises to forty 
five thousand dollars a year, which is 
the stipend of the ambassador in Paris, 
who also gets a grand house and a large 
allowance for entertaining. England is 
not miserly with her diplomats. She 
gives large salaries to those of high 
rank, and liberal allowances to help 
them keep up their position, and when 
they retire, at the age of seventy, she 
pensions them off generously. An am- 
bassador of the first rank gets a pension 
of eight thousand five hundred dollars 
a year; a minister of the second rank, 
six thousand five hundred dollars; sec- 
retaries in proportion to their pay, and 
even the consuls are not forgotten. Sir 
W. L. Booker, who wae fer many years 
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consul general in New York, retiring in 
1894, receives a pension of six thousand 
dollars a year. 


BRITAIN’S REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 


In the capitals of Europe the British 
embassy is always a place of luxury and 
solidity, while in oriental countries Eng- 
land’s representative lives on a scale of 
magnificence calculated to dazzle east- 
ern eyes. In Constantinople the ambas- 
sador has two palaces and a retinue to 
rival that of the grand vizier. In Pe- 
king the British legation was capable of 
containing all the Europeans and Amer- 
icans of the city during the siege. This 
is the policy of England. Her ambas- 
sador must lead in display of wealth, 
power, and influence. His house must 
be a fit place in which to receive a king, 
and many a sovereign of Europe has 
been entertained at the tables of Queen 
Victoria’s diplomats. The Kaiser fre- 
quently dines with Sir Frank Lascelles, 
the British ambassador at Berlin. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph counted Sir 
Horace Rumbold, until lately British 
ambassador to Vienna, one of his per- 
sonal friends. 

Sir Henry Howard, minister to Hol- 
land, represents the type of active diplo- 
mat who knows every detail of interna- 
tional negotiation. Starting as an un- 
paid attaché thirty five years ago, he has 
been stationed in half the countries on 
earth, knows everybody, has seen every- 
thing. He is as much at home in Wash- 
ington, where he was once first secre- 
tary, as he is in Paris, where he has been 
acting ambassador. He has carried on 
diplomatic negotiations with equal fa- 
cility in Peking and St. Petersburg. He 
has sat on dignified international com- 
missions, and he has gone through dar- 
ing adventures in hostile countries. He 
tells of setting up three complete estab- 
lishments in one year in different conti- 
nents—at Washington, Brussels, and 
Peking—and having to abandon them 
all, almost before the furniture was ar- 
ranged, in order to take up new duties 
elsewhere. 

Life in the diplomatic service is not 
always one of luxury. Many ministers 
have suffered privations in turbulent 
times, and the records show scores of 
consuls who have sacrificed their lives 
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to dangerous duty. The experience of 
Sir Claude Macdonald in Peking, gath- 
ering the foreigners in the British lega- 
tion and fighting off the Chinese for 
many weeks, shows that a diplomat 
needs valor as well as suavity and tact. 

Even in this most exclusive organiza- 
tion, reserved for the rich and the aris- 
tocratic, the unknown man of genius has 
an opportunity. Sir Ernest Satow, the 
present minister to China, went to Tokio 
forty years ago as an interpreter in 
the British legation. He rose rapidly, 
branched off into the consular service, 
but was drawn back again into diplo- 
macy, and in 1895 became minister 
plenipotentiary at the very court where 
he had been a youthful interpreter. Sir 
Alfred Bilotti, who, as British consul 
general, practically rules Crete, was once 
dragoman to a humble vice consul in 
Asia Minor. Lord Pauncefote, ambas- 
sador to Washington, was a London law- 
yer who went to Hong Kong to practice, 
and was eventually made, attorney gen- 
eral of the British courts there. His 
knowledge of eastern affairs caused him 
to be summoned to London to take the 
position of under secretary for the col- 
onies. Disraeli quickly took him into 
the Foreign Office as under secretary, 
and there he remained for a number of 
years. When Lord Sackville made his 
grievous blunder over the Murchison 
letter, and the United States govern- 
ment requested his recall, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, as he was then, undertook 
his first diplomatic mission. Today he 
is regarded in Downing Street as one of 
the most able men in the service. ° Wash- 
ington is steadily assuming higher rank 
in the British diplomatic service, and 
bids fair to rival Paris as the most de- 
sirable berth. 


THE ENGLISH RULER OF EGYPT. 


There is one Englishman whose com- 
mission is only that of a consul general, 
yet who is undoubtedly one of the great 
diplomats of the day. He has more 


power than any ambassador, for he prac- 
tically rules an important country. This 
man is Evelyn Baring, Lord Cromer, 
late major in the Royal Artillery, and 
the country he rules is Egypt. Officially, 
he is her majesty’s consul general for 
Egypt; in reality he is king, cabinet, and 
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parliament for the land of the Nile. 
There is a khedive, but he merely as- 
sents to what Lord Cromer directs. 
Egypt has a peculiar position among 
powers. It is still nominally tributary 
to Turkey, but the Sultan has nothing 
whatever to say about the country or its 
government. It is not a British pro- 
tectorate, yet England practically con- 
trols its government. Not being an in- 
dependent country, Egypt can have no 
ambassadors or ministers accredited to 
it; hence Lord Cromer’s nominally in- 
ferior position. Yet he is probably the 
most independent man in the Foreign 
Office service. He has a habit of report- 
ing what he has done after it is finished. 

When the extravagance of the Khe- 
dive Ismail, about twenty five years ago, 
plunged his country into hopeless bank- 
ruptecy, foreign bondholders induced the 
European powers to intervene and estab- 
lish an international commission to take 
over the control of Egypt’s finances. 
Major Cromer went to Cairo in 1877, as 
a member of this commission. Then, in 
1882, came the rebellion of the native 
army, under Arabi. Mr. Gladstone in- 
vited the French government to join 
him in putting it down. The French 
government was not anxious to share a 
task that promised to be one of some 
difficulty, and politely declined—a re- 
fusal which France bitterly repents to- 
day. England went ahead alone; Lord 
Wolseley speedily crushed the revolt, 
and Egypt has since been governed by 
Downing Street, or by Lord Cromer, 
who represents it. 

Then came the great Dervish out- 
break in the Sudan. Cromer called for 
military assistance, but Gladstone hesi- 
tated so long that Gordon, at Khartum, 
was overwhelmed, and the Mahdi’s 
spearmen swept down in a destroying 
horde to the very gates of Egypt. Cro- 
mer and Kitchener, whom Cromer se- 
lected for the task, planned and organ- 
ized the recovery of the lost provinces. 
The revenues grew, an excellent army 
was organized, and the invaders were 
pushed backward up the Nile valley. 
Finally, the decisive campaign of 1898 
was set on foot, when once again for- 
eign influences tried to block the game 
by preventing the use of Egyptian 
money for military operations in the 
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Sudan. Again the policy of obstruction 
recoiled upon its authors. The neces- 
sary funds were promptly provided by 
Lord Salisbury, and when Mahdism 
went down forever before Kitchener’s 
guns at Omdurman, England, who had 
paid the bills, -hoisted her own flag be- 
side that of the khedive in the recon- 
quered empire of the upper Nile. 
France’s feeble attempt at interference 
by Marchand’s seizure of Fashoda only 
brought her humiliation. 

Kitehener had struck the final blow, 
but Cromer’s work had made it possible. 
It was he who brought Egypt out of 
bankruptcy, who gave her the public 
order, the private liberty, and the com- 
mercial prosperity that have made a new 
era for the land of the Pharaohs. 

Many stories are told of Lord Cro- 
mer’s rule over the khedive. One day, it 
is said, the monarch determined to as- 
sume the reins of government, and actu- 
ally dismissed one of his chief officials. 
Lord Cromer went over to the palace to 
see about it. The khedive asserted his 
independence, and declared he would 
dismiss his minister if he chose. 

“Certainly, you may dismiss him if 
you desire,’ said the suave Cromer, 
“but you must appoint the man I name 
in his place.” 

The khedive sulked. “If I cannot 
rule my Egypt, I will leave it,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Certainly,” replied Cromer. “ You 
may leave if you desire, but one of her 
majesty’s men of war will convey you.” 

The khedive saw the point. Lord 
Cromer still rules Egypt. 


THE PRESENT BRITISH PREMIER. 


Behind all these ambassadors and the 
men who rule potentates, great and 
small, in all parts of the earth, is Lord 
Lansdowne; and behind Lord Lans- 
downe is Lord Salisbury. He is the 
ruler of them all, an old man whose 
whole life has been spent in the service 
of England, holding the greatest offices 
within the gift of both sovereign and 
people. Educated by Disraeli, he has 
not that great diplomat’s daring and 
finesse. Long pitted against Gladstone, 
he never acquired any of that astute 
politician’s ability to win the masses. 
He is the leader of the dominant party 
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of England, without being a politician 
in the modern sense of the word. All 
his life he has been intensely devoted to 
foreign affairs. He is a quiet, studious 
man, who cares nothing for ostentation 
of any sort. He has little personal am- 
bition, but much pride of birth and a 
tremendous sense of duty. He hates 
war and loves peace. He gains by pa- 
tient and far seeing genius the same 
ends that Disraeli seized by bold strokes. 
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He has smoothed over international 
complications which, under a more fiery 
leader, would have brought on conflict, 
and England has never receded in power 
and influence under his guidance. 

The Foreign Office is Lord Salisbury’s 
pride, and he has made it the most 
perfect in the world, by his own great 
knowledge of foreign affairs, and by his 
selection of able men to represent the 
British Empire throughout the world. 





In the Days of the Reformation. 


A STORY OF THE MOVEMENT FOR PURE POLITICS IN DALTON. 


BY JAMES GARDNER SANDERSON. 


ARRAGH and the Ninth Ward of the 
second class city of Dalton were in 
trouble—the Ninth, because of the grasp- 
ing disposition of its new boss; Darragh, 
on account of an adverse decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas in the recent mat- 
ter of Eddy versus W. B. Darragh, doing 
business as the Weekly Wolf. Libel suits 
not only cost money; they instill also a 
hampering amount of caution into the edi- 
torial pen—the more certainly if the ver- 
dict on the plaintiff’s side has been some- 
what large. 

Darragh was by instinct and the love of 
it a journalist. The success of the Week- 
ly Wolf meant more to him than anything 
else in the world. Armed with only the 
education. of a State normal school and 
the ignorance of unbounded confidence, he 
had launched it as a semi monthly upon 
the growing city of Dalton, and for six of 
the best years of his life had fought for 
it. At the end of that probation, the fre- 
quency of its issue and the number of its 
pages had doubled. The Wolf had risen 
by the pure grit of its proprietor and 
without the backing of a penny of outside 
capital. To own and direct the course of 
a powerful daily newspaper was with Dar- 
ragh an absolutely ruling passion, and he 
. forged towards his goal irresistibly. 

But the policy upon which he had 
builded his success had been too sweeping 
a sword. He had brought the paper to 
the very crest of popularity by its fearless 
—and in many instances scurrilous—sen- 
sationalism; for, knowing his public, he 
catered to it. Then, just as his cherished 
hope was coming true, even while the draft 
of the editorial announcing the change 


lay before him on his desk, the blow had 
fallen. One man, out of all the hundreds 
he had attacked, turned—and the Wolf, 
after a tedious, hard fought battle, had 
been brought to ignominious defeat. The 
verdict swept away the savings of two 
years, and with them went the hope of the 
cherished daily. Darragh’s lawyer, grown 
suddenly cautious, blue penciled almost 
every “eye opener” which he submitted. 
Those who bought the paper formerly, 
feverish with the anticipation of seeing 
and devouring the double leaded mis- 
deeds of their friends, now dropped it in 
disappointment, and even the advertising 
fell off. This forced Darragh to fill space 
with the daring sermons of a misunder- 
stood clergyman, and with another “ Man 
About Town” column. Things looked 
gloomy. 

Down in the Ninth things looked gloom- 
ier. At the last election a clean Repub- 
lican sweep had been made, and the Ninth 
—the stronghold of Democracy—was sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and rent by civil 
war. Coogan, a Democrat from the core, 
still held his seat in the council, but Get- 
stall, of the majority party, ruled its des- 
tinies with a hand of iron. As a result, 
Coogan was growing poor and losing 
friends. 

Upon the accession of the new executive, 
many heads had fallen. The town had at 
once been thrown wide open, and much 
rich pillage from the gamblers and “ con” 
men was being distributed among the 
victors. This did not benefit Coogan. 
Heretofore politics had paid him; now, 
despite his most frantic endeavors, the 
golden torrent cooled in other pockets. 
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His attempt to prove his title to Getstall 
had been futile; Getstall laughed at him. 
Later, when, actuated by motives of be- 
nevolence towards his constituency, he 
introduced a resolution providing for an 
appropriation of five thousand dollars for 
the building of culverts and the repairing 
of streets in his ward, the vote in the coun- 
cil stood twenty three nays to one yea. 

Yet he faced his disappointed and 
greedy constituency imperturbably, and 
his deep set eyes, burning in his lean Irish 
face, told nothing of the rage of his hu- 
miliation. He explained; they looked at 
him doubtfully. He swore; they left him, 
to make tentative offers of affiliation to 
the less close fisted majority. After three 
years of affluence it is hard to understand 
sudden poverty. Increasing murmurs of 
discontent rumbled throughout the land, 
and the people began to suspect their king. 
It was this latter fact, coupled with the 
malevolent vindictiveness engendered by 
Getstall’s arbitrary treatment, that made 
Yoogan realize the delicacy of his po- 
sition. His own resource seldom failed 
him, but in this instance inspiration was, 
for some reason, lacking. Therefore, after 
much cogitation, he had sought the aid of 
the editor of the Weekly Wolf. Darragh 
and he had won previous victories to- 
gether. 

It was after hours in the offices of the 
Wolf, and the men sat alone under a fly 
specked incandescent light. In one cor- 
ner of the room, surrounded by the litter 
of exchanges and abandoned copy, the 
rusty typewriter rested from the fingers 
of its frowsy haired operator. The finger 
tracings of an idle reporter were still vis- 
ible in the dust of the window pane. The 
effects of the libel suit were obvious, and, 
taken as a whole, the offices of the Wolf 
were not impressive. 

Coogan tipped his chair, drummed on 
the desk, and frowned into the night at 
the lights of the tall office building across 
the street. 

“ Billy, I can’t get a cent,” he said sav- 
agely. 

Darragh rubbed his fat cheek in 
thought. They had spoken of their rela- 
tive situations before. 

“ He’s a bad proposition, that Getstall,” 
he mused. 

Coogan shifted anxiously. “ Well,” he 
said, “it’s up to you. I’m beat. If the 
boys don’t get some of it soon, we’re done. 
Y’ see they know there’s a lot of it coming 
in, and it makes thim itch. They think 
I’m hogging it. It’s down now to a case of 
put up to keep solid or lose the next elec- 
tion, 
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“ And for the sake of the gr-reat Dimi- 
cratic party,” Darragh said lightly, imi- 
tating Coogan’s brogue. 

“And for the sake of getting square 
with as dirty a gang as iver lived,” re- 
plied Coogan bluntly. 

Darragh laughed. Then he fell into a 
brown study and closed his eyes; the light 
falling over his fair hair, and the shadows 
on his face, made him look like a young 
and newly enrolled saint. Coogan watch- 
ed him hopefully, for when Darragh closed 
his eyes it usually meant business. Sud- 
denly he awoke and sketched in the prem- 
ises rapidly. 

“The city is Republican and corrupt. 
Vice is rampant. The strictly moral popu- 
lation can do nothing, because the strictly 
immoral hold all the offices. Politics has 
usurped the law and subjugated the Re- 
publican press. Public honor is being 
prostituted, and votes are sold under the 
hammer to the highest bidder. Is it not 
time that the people rose in their might 
and cast off this yoke of corruption ?” 

Coogan stared, but Darragh did not 
heed him. His lips moved silently with 
the continuation of his sudden thought. 
He was picturing his words as they should 
stand out in heavy faced type upon an 
editorial page. Then he turned. 

“Tt’s our only chance, Dennis,” he said, 
“but it’s a good one. This town is about 
ripe for a spring house cleaning. Watch 
me start the reform wave! ” 

Coogan brought his feet to the floor. 
The possibilities of the idea dawned more 
slowly upon his mind than on Darragh’s. 
After a few words he saw them. 

“Faith, ye’re right, Billy!” he said. 

Darragh looked at him sorrowfully. 
“ And do you mean to say, Dennis,” he 
asked, “ that you needed me to put you on 
to that old scheme?” 

Coogan, past master of deals, had grace 
enough to look ashamed. 

Now, at the last election Dalton had 
gone Republican; this has been said be- 
fore. As a consequence, since the politics 
of its leading daily were in aceord with 
the then governing power, the columns of 
the Dalton Guardian reflected gratitude 
for the perquisites which had fallen to its 
lot. Its silence on certain matters was 
further clinched by its ownership—the 
control resting in the hands of the Repub- 
lican Congressman from the Luzawanna 
district. But the opposition press knew 
no such restraint, and therefore the Dal- 
ton Daily Democrat was easy prey. Coo- 
gan’s carefully prepared and bitter de- 
nunciation of municipal corruption found 
a willing ear. 
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“Money must be used in politics,” he 
said frankly to the editor, “and you’ve 
got to keep the boys jollied up; you can’t 
keep ’em in line widout it. But this is 
robbery.” Then he leaned across the table, 
foreefully recounted several instances of 
unlawful tribute, and mentioned Get- 
stall’s name, as Darragh had bid him. The 
editor of the Democrat hated Getstall. 

“You are right, Mr. Coogan,” he said. 
“ The condition of affairs is terrible.” 

“ There’s bound to be a turnout soon,” 
continued Coogan significantly. “The 
town is ready for it, and I’ve the biggest 
men in the party behind me. It’s only a 
year to the next election, Mr. Dawson.” 

“ What’s your plan?” asked the editor. 

“ Reform! ” ' 

Dawson meditated. He knew the mem- 
ber from the Ninth, and realized the invi- 
tation implied by his words. At the same 
time, he joined a full appreciation of the 
man’s political power to a clear knowledge 
of his trickery, and he suspected an ul- 
terior object. Yet the Dalton Democrat, 
though avowedly published in the faith of 
its name, had of late years been missing 
much political profit. In a campaign of 
some six years previous, Dawson’s middle 
of the road attitude had all but caused the 
defeat of the party’s nominee for mayor, 
andrsince then, Coogan, Malcom, and the 
other Democratic leaders had left him 
more or less on the outside of the ring. 
The knowledge that through his mistaken 
policy he had not only lost recognition, 
but also the city’s printing—the latter hav- 
ing been given to Darragh—was bitter. 
Therefore the chance of reinstatement 
bore down his pride. 

“What’s the matter with the Weekly 
Wolf?” he asked sarcastically, and to gain 
time. 

Coogan frowned. “ Darragh,” he said 
deliberately, “is a sore point wid me, Mr. 
Dawson, and I think he’ll find it out be- 
fore I’m through wid him. If we ean 
come to a deal, I’ll want your help in that 
direction, too. He won’t sneak into a Re- 
publican job if I can help it.” 

“T see,” said Dawson wisely. 

“ Tt’s a chance,” continued Coogan per- 
suasively, “ but it’s better than supporting 
these robbers. Our slate for the next elec- 
tion is made out, wid the exception of a 
man for city treasurer. Now, what do you 
say? Will you go in wid us to clean the 


city out and take the chance of doing 
yourself a little good, or would you rather 
keep on scratching along as you have done 
for the last five years?” 

Dawson’s eyes sought the table irreso- 
lutely for a moment; then they met his 
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tempter’s candid and open gaze. He shut 
his hand suddenly. 

“ The city treasurership if we win,” he 
said, “and [ll do it.” 

“Shake,” said Coogan. “ Keep quiet 
about that part of it, though. We’ve got 
to wake the city up first. Will you let me 
write something as a starter?” 

“Trust me,” said Dawson to all three 
sentences. 

Two days later an editorial appeared in 
the columns of the Democrat that brought 
the good people of Dalton to their feet. 
It was entitled “ Political Subservience,” 
and flatly stated the existence of over- 
whelming evidence of gross corruption. 
Oddly enough, it assailed, among others, 
the editor of the Weekly Wolf—a fact that 
would have seemed worthy of even more 
notice had the public fathomed the au- 
thorship of the attack. On the following 
day Darragh wrote another, in which he 
accused himself still more frightfully, and 
linked his name with Getstall’s as a leader 
in municipal steals. Coogan carried it 
to Dawson, and accepted with becoming 
modesty his compliments upon his won- 
derful flow of invective. And thereafter 
for more than a month Coogan made daily 
trips from the office of the Weekly Wolf to 
the chair of the Daily Democrat. Fach 
time he bore an editorial purporting to 
lay bare the innermost secrets of Repub- 
lican mismanagement, and each time 
Dawson flashed it in black faced type 
straight into the hearts and coffee cups of 
Dalton’s hundred thousand souls. 

Of these, some fifteen thousand wives 
declared against municipal dishonesty to 
some fifteen thousand husbands. The hus- 
bands and about five thousand bachelors 
began to discuss the situation gravely, and 
to grow determined. Altogether, about 
twenty thousand souls and seventy five 
politicians grew interested and took sides. 
When the Morning Republican finally 
awoke to the danger of the situation, its 
columns bristled daily with vigorous de- 
fenses of the arraigned men, and with 
sweeping denials of the existence of every 
evil which the Democrat had inveighed 
against the day before. In reply the 
Democrat reiterated its charges, and pub- 
licly dared each and every official accused 
to test his case by recourse to either civil 
or criminal libel suit. The fight grew 
warm, and mud filled the air. Further, it 
became generally known that Coogan was 
backing the Daily Democrat, and that he 
had quarreled bitterly with Darragh. The 
latter fact could searcely be denied by 
any one who accepted the truth of the 
former and read the papers. 























The whole city began to ask questions 
and demand an investigation. Receiving 
no satisfaction under either head, a depu- 
tation of respectable property owners 
called upon the mayor, who promised ef- 
fusively to look into the matter at once. 
As soon as they departed, a panie seized 
him, and he called for an immediate con- 
sultation of the two most powerful Repub- 
lican leaders. They came in hot haste at 
his summons, and his story awakened 
them to the gravity of the situation, for a 
deputation of citizens is usually a pre- 
cursor of disagreeable events. 

Getstall serubbed a pudgy hand some- 
what nervously over his knee. He was a 
German American, and completely con- 
trolled the saloon vote. 

“It’s dot tam Coogan,” he said forcibly. 
“We push him too hart.” 

“Tt’s natural enough,” said the chief 
of police thoughtfully. “ Your ward is 
the fattest in the city, and up to now Coo- 
gan has milked it. You can’t blame him 
for feeling sore.” 

“Tm inclined to think,” said the mayor, 
“that we made a mistake in killing his 
sewer appropriation.” 

“Let him have it, then,” suggested the 
chief. 

“T asked him dot last night,” snapped 
Getstall. “He wouldn’t take it. He said 
dot’s too late.” 

The mayor moved uneasily. The fact 
that Getstall, the acknowledged Ulysses of 
the party, had deemed the opposition 
movement of enough importance to treat 
with its head, was in itself a danger sign. 
He owed his office to Getstall, and he had 
a vague feeling. that he should in some 
way step into the breach and avert any 
possible party injury. 

“T don’t see——” he began weakly. 

“T see this, Tom,” interrupted the chief 
of police sharply. “Since these articles 
first appeared, fully half the respectable 
citizens of this town have stopped speak- 
ing tome. There’s not a hotel lobby or a 
saloon in the city where Coogan’s men 
don’t go every night and stir things up 
against us. Already three Democratic 
and two Republican reform clubs have 
been organized, and the feeling against us 
is higher than I’ve ever seen it against any 
one. We areina hole! We can’t do any- 
thing but talk back, and Coogan knows it. 
What sort of figure would we cut in court, 
if we took up his dare and began a suit for 
slander or libel? Getstall’s right: the man 
is wild for revenge, and we’ve pushed him 
too far. Wait for the next term of crim- 
inal court, and you'll see.” 

The mayor gasped. A cold chill crept 
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up his spine, and he thought of the shame 
and disgrace of exposure. He thought of 
his wife and children, and he saw the iron 
grating of a cell in the State’s prison. 
Then he remembered that the district at- 
torney was a Republican, and one of them. 
He recalled certain lines ending with 
“and faith unfaithful kept him falsely 
true,” for he was an educated man. Then 
he plucked up courage. 

“If they do indict, they can’t convict,” 
he said. 

Getstall glanced at him contemptu- 
ously. “ Dot’s all right,” he said. “We 
won’t be convigded. But if we are in- 
dicted, it’s just so bad. Don’d you suppose 
the peoples knows the politigs of the dis- 
trict attorney?” 

“ Well,” rejoined the mayor, with plain- 
ly marked relief, “ we won’t be convicted, 
any way.” 

Getstall and the chief relapsed into si- 
lence. Both were visibly at work on the 
same thought. That they could expect 
but little aid from the chief magistrate 
was apparent. He had been placed at the 
head of the city mainly because they knew 
he could be easily managed, and they did 
not look for forceful originality in times 
of trouble. Finally the chief spoke. 

“Indictment means political death for 
all of us,” he said slowly; “ we can’t stand 
it and we know it. Complete vindication 
lies on but one path. It’s risky, but it’s 
our only way out. We’ve got to go before 
the grand jury.” 

The mayor turned pale. - 

“And have them refuse to indict!” 
eried Getstall enthusiastically. “The 
bills must be ignored. Right!” 

To submit oneself voluntarily, and in 
the consciousness of the guilt of felony, 
to the mercies of a grand jury, is a matter 
to be carefully weighed. Yet the chief of 
the Dalton city police was right—to suc- 
ceed in having the accusations of the re- 
form party ignored by a jury would be 
equivalent to public acquittal; and when 
Getstall laid his plan before the rest of the 
vilified band, no man refused the plunge. 
The game of municipal politics is at best 
a variation of the uncertainties of stock 
speculation, and those who play it become 
accustomed to staking their all upon the 
rise or drop of a point or two. Through 
Coogan’s machinations, and the enlisted 
agency of the Democrat, the wave of pub- 
lic indignation had swept onward with 
frightful rapidity and now towered close 
at hand, its curling crest already showing 
warning flecks of foam. Unless a counter 
current should be at once set in motion, it 
would inevitably break; if it broke, it 
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would as inevitably sweep all before its 
mighty flood. 

Yet the counter movement, though fa- 
tal beyond hope, should it fail, seemed, 
upon consideration, wondrously simple 
and free from danger. A powerful and 
admirably systematized organization, 
whose chiefs and lieutenants hold all of 
the county and city offices, can do wonders. 
A little ordinary juggling with the jury 
wheel, the proper representation to one of 
the jury commissioners or the sheriff, cer- 
tain influences silently brought to bear 
upon the judge who appoints the foreman 
of the grand jury for the coming term of 
court, and failure was impossible. Get- 
stall, into whose hands the arrangement 
of the details had fallen, attached all the 
necessary wires and rehearsed every step 
of the way twice over. Then he threw 
back the lever, and the wheels of the great 
Republican machine began their slow rev- 
olutions. 

It was but natural that, in the prep- 
aration of the list of jurors from which 
the venire was to be drawn, the names 
of trustworthy Republicans and of the 
known enemies of Dennis Coogan should 
appear. Grudges are as tangible mer- 
chandise in politics as bags of flour in 
commerce, and the political market has 
often been cornered by their careful ac- 
cumulation. 

Theoretically, therefore, the men who 
were to be drawn purely by chance, and 
under the law, as the next grand jury of 
Luzawanna County, could be trusted im- 
plicitly with the safety of the Republican 
party. Unfortunately for theory, Get- 
stall despised his enemy, and attached too 
little importance to the undermining of 
political fealty. Alarmed by the out- 
spoken censure of the last two months, 
many of the hangers on—upon whom in 
such eases the great men of the party are 
wont to rely—had become doubtful, and 
Coogan, waiting watchfully for these fore- 
seen flutters of uncertainty, had seized his 
chance. Eleven from the list so care- 
fully prepared by Getstall sold themselves ; 
the twelfth, chosen above all others, and 
slated for foreman of the twenty three 
grand jurors, solely because of his blatant 
and bitter enmity of the leader of the re- 
form party, was—William B. Darragh. 

The jury listened to the learned judge. 
Then, rising and guarded by two tip- 
staves, the twenty three good men and 
true, Darragh at the head, filed solemnly 
to their deliberations. The district attor- 
ney, to whom alone the secrets of the 
grand jury may be revealed, followed to 
proffer his usual aid. As the glass doors 


swung behind his portly figure, tension 
in the crowded court room relaxed, and 
a whispering comment made its buzzing 
sound. The tall, spare figure of Dennis 
Coogan slipped silently through it, and 
vanished at the rear door. 

During the following week the returns 
of the many justices were disposed of, and 
the list of ignored and true bills grew to its 
usual length. By Saturday night its end 
was reached, and the jury, thankful for 
the rest of the intervening Sunday before 
entering upon the more important task of 
municipal investigation, separated. Coo- 
gan visited each of the eleven surrepti- 
tiously, found their palms still open for 
the fruits of conviction, and then, under 
cover of the darkness, dropped in upon 
Darragh. 

“ Well,” he said, smiling grimly, “ they 
are safe. What nixt?” 

Darragh looked up from the lounge re- 
gretfully. He had thoroughly enjoyed 
himself in the maze of moves he had di- 
rected, and he was sorry the end was so 
near. The constant and necessarily se- 
cret watchfulness of the last two months, 
combined with the week’s confinement, 
had worn upon him; but though his face 
looked tired in the lamplight, the enthu- 
siasm of the game was still upon him. The 
two men were widely different in their 
make up. With Darragh, success in poli- 
tics was art for art’s sake; Coogan meas- 
ured success by its money value. 

“To tell the truth, Dennis, I don’t ex- 
actly know,” he said. “ You are sure that 
none of your eleven men know that I am 
in on this thing?” 

“ Not wan of ’em,” replied Coogan pos- 
itively. 

“You see now, then,” asked Darragh, 
“why I wanted to keep so quiet. My vote 
will either convict or acquit—just as we 
choose. As no one knows that I am work- 
ing with you, no suspicion will attach it- 
self to my actions in either event.” 

“You’re the divil,” admitted Coogan 
frankly. “ But for you we would have 
lost. Who would ever have thought that 
Gus Getstall would put his neck in such 
a sling? It’s a good thing, I’m thinking, 
too, that you and me had that fight.” 

Darragh smiled. 

“Yes, we had to fight. But now what? 
Do you want to indict them? If you do, 
you can be the next mayor without half 
trying. The voters, in their present fever 
of virtue, will turn down every last one 
of them if true bills are found, and you, 
as the head of the forces of pure politics, 
will be the people’s candidate. Or do you 
want your money now?” 



































“T can wait,” said Coogan grimly. “ I'll 
indict ’em.” 

“ ] suppose it might as well be finished,” 
assented Darragh. “I'll attend to it.” 

Coogan turned to go. There were a few 
minor strings still to be pulled. At the 
door he hesitated; then he turned and 
swiftly crossed the room to Darragh’s side. 
The sudden proximity of triumph and 
revenge flushed his face with unholy 
joy. He raised his clenched fist with an 
oath. 

“Take their shirts off their backs, if 
you can get ’em!” he cried. 

“T’ll do my part,” replied Darragh, 
“and I think you can count on Getstall’s 
hunting you up tomorrow with his hands 
full of all kinds of money. But if you 
are bound to refuse it, I don’t see just 
where the Weekly Wolf is benefited by 
what I’ve done.” 

“Me boy,” said Coogan impressively, 
“what is the Weekly Wolf compared to 
your party’s success ? ” 

Darragh laughed, but his eyes were an- 
gry, and when Coogan had left him the 
ridicule rankled. His paper was not a 
subject for jest, and though he had 
planned the reform campaign for Coo- 
gan’s sake, without a thought of the 
Wolf’s welfare, he now felt somewhat dis- 
satisfied. Though he knew that Coogan, if 
successful, would do all within his power 
to show his gratitude, he could not see 
that it could help, and with the approach 
of victory crept the consciousness of a 
coming lack of participation in its 
fruits. 

But, touching Getstall’s immediate sur- 
render, Darragh was, for once, wrong. 
Firm in the belief in his own security, he 
appeared for a day or two manifestly in- 
different. Then, when the grand jury re- 
ported at the close of the following Wed- 
nesday, the district attorney rushed out 
of breath into the palatial saloon on Clark 
Street, and, drawing its ponderous pro- 
prietor aside, whispered nervously to him. 
Darragh was turning the screws. Getstall 
turned pale, and conducted the district 
attorney hurriedly into a private room. 
Half an hour later both men emerged, 
and Getstall, seizing his hat and over- 
coat, hastened to the city hall, trying, on 
the way, to adjust his bewildered brain to 
new and unexpected complications. 

The vote upon the matters of the tele- 
phone ordinance and the water company 
franchise had come up that afternoon, 
and, far from the expected unanimous 
acquittal, and despite the thinly dis- 
guised efforts of the district attorney, it 
had resulted in a tie. After masses of let- 
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ters had been read and many witnesses ex- 
amined, eleven voted for indictment, and 
eleven against. The foreman, in whose 
hands the deciding vote lay, adjourned 
the session to convene on the following 
morning, with the gravely expressed hope 
that certain further evidence, hitherto 
unobtainable, would then be forthcom- 
ing, and that a decision might then be 
reached. 

Darragh sat in his diningroom, in the 
cheap, stiff backed armchair, and frown- 
ed. In the next room his sister and his 
housekeeper were chatting to Mrs. Mona- 
han, who had been “ wontherin’” if she 
could borrow a bit of tea. Darragh did 
not grudge the tea, but in his present mood 
his own thoughts were more than com- 
pany enough. 

Not one of his careful strategies had 
failed, to the smallest detail; every move 
in the game had been as he had planned, 
and the consummation of his victory—the 
downfall of Getstall and the disruption 
of the city’s Republican régime—waited 
but for his word. 

Still Darragh frowned. He had made 
one miscalculation in his carefully framed 
intrigues; he had failed, in his manage- 
ment of men, to count upon himself, and . 
he had been awakened rudely to the knowl- 
edge. Getstall had seen Coogan, as he 
had so confidently predicted, and Coogan 
had vengefully told him that neither fair 
speaking nor broad silver would now avail 
him. But Getstall, instead of giving up 
the fight, had fallen back upon the last 
ditch by going to Darragh. Herein the 
trouble lay. 

He had not sought to buy grossly, and 
his bribe had been worthy of the brain of 
a party leader. He had offered to Dar- 
ragh a thing far sweeter than money. At 
first, with much inward enjoyment, Dar- 
ragh had clothed himself in righteous in- 
dignation. Later, when Getstall offered to 
back the Weekly Wolf, to afford the means 
of converting it into the most powerful 
daily in two counties, and finally, if Dar- 
ragh would consent to abjure his present 
political faith, to make it the organ of 
the machine, Darragh wavered. 

The love for the child of his labors 
fought hard within him. The temptation 
assailed him in the one vulnerable joint 
of his armor. A daily paper, and such a 
paper as Getstall offered, was his whole 
life’s ambition. When the libel suit had 
arisen, he had been standing upon the 
very edge of triumph; with the verdict’ 
against him, the laurels he had fought 
for had withered, and he saw the goal of 
his hopes vanishing behind further years 
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of heart breaking endeavor. The chance 
of a short cut was attractive. 

Despite his will, he had found himself 
asking questions. If a salesman can suc- 
ceed in inducing the interrogatory stage, 
there is a good chance for business. The 
analogy is of universal application. When 
Getstall said good night, after enveloping 
his offer with a halo of subtle suggestion 
astonishing in a German saloon keeper, he 
knew by the abstraction of his respondent 
that there was still hope. 

Darragh’s imagination ran riot, and the 
fealty he owed to Dennis Coogan slipped 
silently behind the flying moments and 
into the mist. Honor in the Ninth had al- 
ways commanded its premium, and kni- 
fing at the polls was common; it was nat- 
ural, therefore, that this should be so. 
The rich glory and the infinite possibil- 
ities of the future drew him irresistibly, 
and his feeble protests died. Then he be- 
gan to argue with himself, and a man who 
so far admits temptation is usually lost. 

He tried to marshal his facts calmly. 
To begin with, Coogan had asked his help 
and he had given it. For Coogan’s sake, 
and for the sake of the game itself, he 
had planned, plotted, and schemed a path 
to vietory—to Coogan’s victory. Coogan 
had offered him nothing in return, and 
could offer him nothing so great as could 
Getstall. Why, then, was he not justified 
in selling his vote where he could get the 
most for it? It was common traffic in the 
city. The best Coogan could hope for was 
a three years’ term as mayor, and even be- 
fore his term was up the Republican 
machine, with its tremendous influence, 
would again hold the upper hand. Why 
should he give three years to Coogan ? 

Then the current swept him onward 
once more, and he fell to dreaming. He 
saw a massive skyscraper, and he heard 
some one tell a stranger that it was the 
Wolf Building. He heard the clank of the 
huge presses, and he smelled ink, and his 
_ kindled with the love and the power 
of it. 

He dreamed further, staring hypnoti- 
cally at the flame of the lamp in the cen- 
ter of the table, and with every dream he 
drifted. He felt that the ownership of a 
daily newspaper, such as his fancy con- 
jured, was worth anything, everything— 
honor, faith, friends, and all. The whirl 
of the torrent of his desire caught and 
tossed him helplessly. The frown deepen- 
ed to a scowl, and the battle within his 
soul raged on. 

The horror of treachery ebbed from his 
mind as he thought of his newspaper, but 
rose again in all its loathsomeness when 


he thought of Coogan—his friend. For 
three long hours he fought the battle of 
his life. Worn as he was by his extra 
work, the strain was too great. Unable to 
decide, torn by ambition and honor, waver- 
ing, irresolute, afraid of himself one mo- 
ment, daring himself the next, at last he 
threw out his hands to fate and the strug- 
gjJe culminated in a despairing cry: 

“T don’t know! God help me, I don’t 
know!” 

The room was crowded when court con- 
vened after the midday recess. It had 
been whispered that the grand jury would 
be in, and that the city’s suspense was 
about to be ended. Getstall and the chief 


of police, together with five other accused - 


leaders, sat whispering at one of the at- 
torneys’ tables; their faces, despite their 
masks of confidence, were full of uncer- 
tainty. The mayor from time to time 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
The others glanced anxiously at the door. 

The Republican leader had not been able 
to learn the outcome of his labors. Al- 
though he had gleaned encouragement 
from Darragh’s final attitude on the pre- 
vious evening, he had not succeeded in 


extracting a definite promise, nor had he 


since seen the district attorney. He felt 
confident of suecess, but lacked the assur- 
ance of conviction. 

Coogan stood in the midst of a clamor- 
ous group of reformers. He said little, 
and his lean face showed less. The curi- 
ous whisperings which marked him as the 
leader of the “ pure politics party ” passed 
over his head unheard. Dawson, standing 
by his side, did talking for two. 

As the minutes passed, the throng in- 
creased. Politicians and reporters slipped 
quietly in through the small doors on each 
side of the judge’s bench, while the less 
knowing squeezed in through the main 
entrance and became hopelessly stalled in 
the crowd. Some, familiar enough with 
the majesty of the law to have lost awe 
thereat, climbed to the sills of the high 
windows, and laughed at the old tipstaff’s 
frantie gestures. 

The buzzing of conversation half ceased 
as the presiding judge of Luzawanna 
County mounted the steps of his throne, 
and a hush swept over the crowd as he 
nodded the order for opening court to the 
clerk. Almost before the last echo of the 
third “ Oyez ” had died, there was a death- 
like silence over all the room, pregnant 
with the atmosphere of tense, strained 
suspense. 

The spectators at the door crowded back, 
and through the lane, guarded front and 
rear, the twenty three grand jurors filed 
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slowly. As they passed down the converg- 
ing aisle and entered the jury box, men 
tried in vain to read their message. The 
smooth shaven judge turned towards them. 

“ Gentlemen, have you any business to 
bring before the court?” 

Darragh rose. He handed a bunch of 
folded papers to the clerk. The clerk 
passed them up to the judge. Then the 
foreman sat down again, and glanced over 
the crowded room. Ten feet in front of 
him he saw Getstall. Getstall had for- 
gotten him, and, half rising in his seat, 
was staring with sudden dread at the 
bench. Then Darragh’s eyes caught Coo- 
gan’s, and he turned away. What he had 
done was done and might not be changed. 

The clear cut, precise tones of the judge 
sounded again. He was sorting the folded 
papers and addressing the spectators. 

“Since the large number here today 
have evidently gathered to ascertain the 
action of the grand jury on the special 
questions which the court submitted to it, 
I will announce the findings. True bills 
have been returned against the following 
city officials and citizens: Thomas Fair- 
child, mayor; George R. Clymer, chief of 
police; August H. Getstall, Edward L. 
Meredith, R. H. Stanton, and W. R. 
Fiske. If the jury has no further business 
to bring before us, it is discharged with 
the thanks of the court.” 

For an instant there seemed a sudden 
intensifying of the silence of the court 
room. Then, as the realization of victory 
swept in upon the suspended senses of the 
reformers, a storm of applause broke 
loose. The uproar defied every bound of 
legal decorum, drowning the indignant 
rappings of the magistrate’s gavel in a 
raging sea of noise. It was the hymn of 
a political victory won by two men and a 
conscience; the triumphant cry of a city 
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which had duped itself; of a city which, 
in breaking its handeuffs and overthrow- 
ing its Republican administration, had 
blindly stepped into the ball and chain of 
a Democratic reform. 

The officers had cleared the room at 
last. Getstall, passing Darragh in the 
corridor, shot from under his bushy brows 
a look so malignant, so full of undying 
enmity, that Darragh might have shud- 
dered. Instead, he laughed. Then he 
walked wearily to the offices of the Weekly 
Wolf. As his eyes traveled over the 
meager furnishings of the dirty, littered 
room, he sighed. Without in the least un- 
derstanding the strength of his sacrifice, 
he cursed himself for his fealty. In the 
moment of reaction it appealed to him as 
a weakness to have refused the just plun- 
der of his victory. Then he thought of 
the power he had held, and his heart 
kindled. For twenty four hours he had 
held the fate of an entire municipal ad- 
ministration in his hands. It was not so 
bad. The game had been distinctly worth 
the playing. 

Came Coogan, and the men looked at 
each other in silence. 

“ Well,” said the councilman, “ you did 
the thrick.” 

“Yes,” replied Darragh shortly. 

“ And Getstall was to see you last night, 
at that?” 

“Yes.” Then Darragh looked up at his 
friend and laughed. “ Dennis,” he said, 
“he pretty nearly got me.” 

Coogan’s eyes shone. His deep voice 
trembled. “Ah, don’t think I’ll forget 
that he didn’t, Billy,” he said quietly. 

And as Coogan passed up the street and 
Darragh bent his head over his scissors, 
one thought of future spoils, and the other 
of a weekly newspaper. 

Dalton had been cleansed. 
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I NURSED my dear Ambition 
As a tender mother might 

The little, sick child that her arms embrace 
Through weary day and night. 


I smiled on my dear Ambition, 
Full strong and lovely grown, 
As a mother might on a fair young son 
Whose kisses seek her own. 


T shrank from my dear Ambition— 
Cruel he grew and grim; 

As a mother that dreads a brutal son, 
I dreaded the sight of him. 


And is this the thing that I loved, 
That I gave a tender name? 
I have raised a monster to work me ill, 


And only mine is the blame. 


Theodosia Garrisun. 








TRO PTATRIA. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


XXIX. 


‘T HEY dragged me from the pit to the 

garden of the house. Many strange 
faces peered into mine, many carried lan- 
terns, and many cried “ Thank God!” I 
was conscious of a cloudless heaven and 
a clear world of stars glittering in the 
darkened vault; of the figures of horse- 
men moving in the shadows, and the sweet 
wind of the night blowing freshly upon 
my face. But, above all, I knew that 
Harry himself held me in his good arms, 
that old Mallinson was at his side, and 
that I should sink back to the darkness 
no more. For they had saved me, these 
friends of mine, and I could neither speak 
to them nor answer them, but only lie as 
one helpless in the ecstasy of deliverance 
and of gratitude. 

The air—ah, God, to breathe that again! 
The voices of men—to hear them! To see 
the sky above, the trees about me, to know 
that the night was over, and that I had 
lived through it. What page could tell 
truly of that? I was saved. Harry held 
me. Old Mallinson was there, as black 
as any sweep, and sweating until his very 
shirt was limp. There was a gentle wind 
upon my face; there were gentle hands to 
lift me up, and a bed as soft as down to 
carry me from the place. Oh, they had 
thought of everything, those wise heads; 
and all the bustle, all the sweating figures, 
all that forethought and care—they were 
for me alone, the tribute of brave men to 
one they loved. I lay back again, and 
thanked God that friends had been there 
that night. I knew that there was noth- 
ing else to think of; a fretting brain 
began to rest; there came upon me a de- 
licious drowsiness, as of a child’s sleep; 
and yet I did not sleep, but listened to 
them as I lay. 

“Gently, now, gently—good God, have 
you no eyes? All hands under and lift 
when I say ‘three’—the doctor after- 
wards. You lumberhead, can’t you back 
the cart? Are we going to walk to Dover? 
Lanterns up, and the others go away. 
You can come to the Lord Warden tomor- 
row. Now, gently, and all together vf 

It was old Mallinson hustling them. 
Black, begrimed, dirty as he was, his eyes 





shone like stars and seemed to take in 
twenty things at once. .I could have 
laughed at the figure he cut. There was 
never such energy in one man before, and 
never will be again. The “lumberheads ” 
ran at his words as at the lash of a whip. 

“Tell old Mallinson to take it easy,” I 
said to Harry—the first word that came to 
me since I was out. “ There’s nothing 
much the matter; only a few bruises. I’m 
glad it’s you, old man; it couldn’t have 
been any one else. Don’t let them make a 
fuss.” 

Our eyes met, I think, in a glance which 
said, from the heart of one to the heart 
of the other, “Thank God!” They had 
laid me on a mattress then, and the hob- 
bledehoys were about to lift it to a farm- 
er’s cart which waited at the garden gate. 
Harry would not answer me, but began to 
call for the doctor, who came up on a bi- 
cycle almost with the words. I recall his 
face, his figure, as I saw it that night— 
the figure of a tall man with a brusk, im- 
perious manner, but all the skill and the 
quickness of youth in his method. 

“Come, now,” he said, as he knelt at 
my side, and many held lanterns for him 
to see my face. “ Where is the pain, cap- 
tain?” 

“ Anywhere, everywhere. I went under 
with the house, and a beam fell across my 
right leg and arm. They’re not broken, 
for I can use them. You needn’t trouble 
much, doctor.” 

He smiled at the volubility of it, and, 
passing his Lands quickly over my body, 
he touched my right side presently, and I 
could not hold back a sharp ery. 

“ Ah,” he said; “ crushed there, I think. 
Cut off his clothes, one of you. We must 
look at that.” 

They obeyed him quietly, stripping 
me until the night wind fell cold on my 
body as a spray of water. Some one in 
the crowd said, “ Poor fellow!” The doc- 
tor’s face was pursed up and severe. He 
called for water and a towel. I remember 
that I laughed when I heard him. 

“Pour a sip of brandy down his throat, 
measter,” cried a fat man in the crowd, 
and repeated the exordium at intervals. 
The rustics gaped with open mouths; old 
Mallinson was still wiping the sweat from 
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his shiring face; Harry anticipated the 
docte~’ every wish with a hand as gentle 
as a Wéman’s. 

“Ts there much mischief? ” I heard him 
ask, sotto voce. The doctor answered, “I 
am not sure.” 

Mallinson came up to us to steady the 
lantern which a clumsy yokel swung as a 
eenser. I can recollect cold water upon 
my side, and a tin cup which some one 
pressed to my lips. Then I was lifted 
up, up; the stars began to roll and swim 
in the heavens above me; I knew that 
Harry was there, that we were leaving the 
River Bottom House; and, rocked as in a 
cradle, I sank to sleep which was uncon- 
sciousness, 

The sun struck warm in the room where 
I awoke, a sun of morning giving to the 
white blinds a dazzling radiance, and 
finding many a path of beams wherein the 
dust was grain of gold, and odd glories of 
color were changing and commingled. 
did not know the room, had no recollec- 
tion of ever entering it, and was content 
to lie very still. So weak I was, the orna- 
ments of it came to my knowledge one by 
one, as a picture from which a cloth is 
turned. 

There, to begin with, was a great brass 
pole with hangings of dimity gay in pink 
roses; there, an armchair in rep; there, 
a dressing table in mahogany; and yonder 
a wardrobe; and by them a table with a 
vase of roses and a bowl of fruit. No one 
seemed to stir in the room; distantly, from 
the sea, there came to me an echo of the 
wind’s complaint, the rolling wave upon 
the shingle, even the cry of a ship’s man 
and the shriek of asiren. But I was alone, 
T said; no one watched me; and so my 
eyes went roving to the picture again. 
Anon they seemed to show me something 
that I would never have looked for in 
twenty years, the sweetest figure that God 
has made, the gentlest hand, the face of 
my little Agnes, so wan, so wistful, so 
brave, as it bent over me and those white 
fingers touched my own, and hot tears fell 
fast upon the lips which burned for them. 

No word was needed, no word of won- 
der; only the deeper silence of content, 
the surer message of the heart which might 
not speak in that hour of her surrender. 
I was there in the room, and Agnes was 
with me—be praised that little nurse’s 
cap and apron so dainty! And the sun 
shone, and the freshness of the sea sat- 
urated the cool air; and far behind me 
lay the pit and the terror and all that I 
had suffered in those weary months. 

Who would not have been content so to 
fulfil his dreams and take of destiny that 
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which she gave reluctantly—to watch 
that childish figure; to follow, as it passed, 
with jealous eyes; to see my nurse, now 
at the table with the medicine bottles, now 
thermometer in hand, now deft with lint 
and bandage—ah, what had I against for- 
tune, what right of charge against the call 
that had come to me? Let convalescence 
be a month, a year—I could pay the price 
with a good heart now. It was music to 
hear her talk, a new revelation of girl- 
hood to see her lift the cup, or lay a hand 
upon my pillow. Would she never have 
done with it? Must I eat like a stalled 
ox? And how came she guardian of these 
hours? I feared to ask, lest she should be 
guardian no more. 

“Little girl,” I said at last, “will you 
never rest? Let me see you by my side, let 
me touch your hand—that’s the only treat- 
ment for me.” 

She shook her head reprovingly, and 
brought the cursed ox in a teacup again. 

“The doctor says, not a word. I must 
obey the doctor, dearest. If you don’t 
drink, I will go away: é 

“Pints, quarts, magnums, of the filth; 
I will drink the sea, sweet. You are never 
going away again, Agnes.” 

A flush of color gave roses to her cheeks; 
it went traveling up until it touched the 
little brown curls; and they, winning gold 
of the sunshine, seemed as a halo of the 
purest silk set about her childish face. 
But my question she would not answer; 
and so, perforce, the damnable soup was 
swallowed again. And while I drank it, 
she told me of the circumstance. 

“The Abbé Fordham has gone to Lady 
Hilliard. He knew that you would wish 
it. Lady Hilliard will come with him to- 
morrow. The other, your friend—oh, I 
have no head for names, but the black one 
—he will return at one o’clock. Will it be 
very long to wait, dear?” 

I pressed her hand in mine, and thanked 
various saints that the beef tea was no 
more. 

“Tt will be about a minute, Agnes. Let 
us talk of it all. Your father is at Folke- 
stone? ” 

“No, he is here in this hotel. But he 
is better today, and he wished that I 
should come while the other nurse sleeps.” 

“Oh, be hanged to any other nurse! 
Where did she come from?” 

“Dr. Barnes sent her from Folkestone. 
You have been here three days, you know.” 

I lay back and thought about it. There 
was something missing in her news, a 
piece of the puzzle which a fagged brain 
could not piece. Why had I spoken of 
her father? I could not remember why, 
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or, upon the spur of it, recollect anything 
of the last scene in the garden when that 
fine old soldier lay dead before my very 
eyes. Ultimately, as in a flash, memory 
came back; but I scaree dared to speak of 
it. Good God, what had I said? 

“ Tell me the truth, dear girl,” I said at 
last. “Is it well with Colonel Lepeletier 
or not?” 

She sat by my bedside, and told me all 
the story. Our hands were locked to- 
gether, and her red lips almost touched 
my ear. 

“ Jean Boisdeffre saved him,” she said 
simply. “ He has always been his faithful 
servant, and he carried him from the gar- 
den on that dreadful day. My father had 
fainted, but he fell upon his arm, and it 
closed the wound. Oh, you can believe 
how thankful I am that.he has been the 
means of our happiness! They told me 
that he was dead, and I came to Mr. Ford- 
ham and spoke. There was no longer any- 
thing to forbid me. I told your friends 
that you were in the house, and they went 
there that very night. My father is not 
angry. He says that I have done well. 
He would have found a way if I had not 
done this. You blame him, but you do 
not know him. He has lived many years 
since we were at Pau together, dear Al- 
fred. Let us help -him to forget in the 
years which remain.” 

I drew her down to me and kissed her. 

“Tt is all a dream, and we awake from it 
together,” I said. “ Think of that which 
it has cost us, the mad ambition of a 
man fed upon conceit and hatred, and fed 
by those who want a king but have no 
kingdom. If I blame any one, it is the 
ministers of France, not their servants. 
They had no courage to say ‘no’ to the 
fanatics who would have hounded them on 
to any madness if the old puppets could 
be cast down and the new ones set up. 
There is an honor of nationality and there 
is a dishonor. The patriot is he who makes 
his country’s honor as his own. Believe 
me, dearest, I shall find my figure of 
France always in the heart of the little 
girl who first taught me that love pre- 
vails even above nationality. The rest is 
of the past, lived, forgotten. If we have 
suffered, we have won something of suf- 
fering, nevertheless—your father, his 
honor; I, my country’s safety, as I hope 
and believe ; you—ah, what shall I say that 
you have won, little Agnes?” 

“ All that a woman holds most dear, the 
shelter of a brave man’s heart.” 

“But of one who would not touch her 
birthright therein.” 

“T shall love France always.” 
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“And I—hbecause 
Agnes.” 

She lay in my arms, this little child of 
France; and counting all that it had cost 
her of hope and heart and self reproach 
and a woman’s agony, I said that the viec- 
tory was won indeed. 


it has given me 


XXX. 


THERE is no interest of others in a man’s 
convalescence; certainly there could be no 
curiosity of my friends in those autumn 
days at Dover, which found me winning 
up to strength and health, as a-young man 
will, and grateful to the nights because 
the day would send Agnes to my room 
again. Excitement I had abundantly; for 
what a meeting was that between Harry 
and myself; and how old Mallinson busied 
himself with the charge of it! What a 
day when my mother came to Dover, and 
she and I went over it once more—aye, ex- 
citement and interest, and upon these the 
letters and the newspapers and the wild 
exuberance of talk seeming to be echoed 
in that quiet, sea girt room at Dover, 
where all the voices were of the ships and 
sailors, and all the horizon was blue of 
the Channel and of the white cliffs of 
France beyond. 

They had crushed me in the pit, it is 
true; had broken my ribs and bruised me 
woefully, and frightened me so well that 
my sleep was oftentimes a whirl of dreams 
and of the terror made new; but I had six 
years of Eton and three of Cambridge, and 
good days of soldiering behind me; and 
old Dame Nature loved me just a little; 
and hour by hour she brought me some 
new gift of heart and body, and dealt with 
me, as ever she will with youth, to get 
me up again and send me whole into the 
world of things. 

Bountiful days, in truth, but surpassed 
by that memorable afternoon when Harry 
and I drove out to the River Bottom 
House together, and once more I stood a 
free man upon that site where I had lost 
my liberty. Well I recollect how that a 
great crowd swarmed about the hotel to 
point the finger at us, how old Mallinson 
hustled them, how my mother stood at a 
window to see us go, and, behind her, little 
Agnes playing nurse’s part, as she will 
play it all my life. Then, too, for the 
first time I knew that I had won the heart 
of my countrymen, and that some, indeed, 
would say “ Well done.” There was no 


other reward to be asked of that emprise. 

“Why do all these people come here, 
Harry?” I asked, as we drove off, and a 
ringing cheer came floating over the 



























waters of the harbor, and many held out 
their hands to me. “Is it a féte and gala, 
or a penny peep show? What do they 
think they are going to see?” 

“ A man whom the papers have been 
discussing fora month. Is he nothing, my 
son Alfred? Would you remain at home 
under the circumstances? Just think of 
it, your portrait has been in ten illus- 
trateds and about forty two weeklies. 
They make you out a cross between a 
stable boy and an actor. How can mere 
humanity resist a picture like that? They 
would have photographed your eye teeth 
if I could have lent them. Observe the 
drawbacks to the natural article.” 

He frivoled on, but my curiosity was 
pricked. 

“Tt’s really in the papers, then?” 

“ Where else would you have it?” 

“Tn the brains of the gentlemen of Pall 
Mall—the War Office, to wit.” 

“Oh, we'll fix it there by and by, im- 
patient one. Wolseley sent for me yester- 
day, and I told him all I knew. He is not 
a man to dismiss it with two fingers. The 
engineers have been working in the River 
Bottom House for ten days now. They 
have found the fragments of Jeffery’s ma- 
chine and the beginning of a boring to- 
wards the sea.” 

I thought upon it a moment, and then 
I said: i 

“Ts the story of the tunnel told to the 
public? ” 

“Why should it be? Is it not yours to 
tell? What right have the others? Make 
sure the War Office will say nothing. It 
doesn’t suit their book i 

“ Then what do the papers talk about?” 

“They say that you took secrets from 
Calais, and were kidnaped here by men 
who had come over to snap up drawings 
of the Dover forts. The rest is all guess 
work. Smith contradicts Jones, and 
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place is full of it. You owe it to the pub- 
lie to write the thing down.” 

“Some day I’ll do it, perhaps. There 
is much to come before that. I must see 
Lord Wolseley myself.” 

“ He wishes it, the first day possible.” 

“ Ah, but there is Agnes.” 

He laughed and gripped my hand. 

“ What did I tell you on the Calais road, 
nearly six months ago? Lepeletier is a 
gentleman. He makes no excuses—I read 
him like a book. When they sent him to 
Calais, he believed that it was to com- 
mand at the new forts there. His govern- 
ment gave a tacit sanction to a tunnel 
from their side, but he knew nothing of 
an attempt on this side, and has come to 
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believe with you that a soldier should not 
have played the part they put upon him. 
At Calais Jeffery said you were a spy, and 
warned Lepeletier against you. Ergo, a 
quarrel and the rest of it. The little plot 
to trap you in the tunnel and pack you 
off to Cayenne—the place where the pep- 
per does not come from—was spoiled when 
you knocked Jeffery down. The remain- 
der is a story of mad Frenchmen, the Jew 
baiters, the anti Dreyfusards, the wild sol- 
diers, bankers, and well born fools of 
Paris. They took the house and began to 
dig down towards the tunnel which comes 
over from Esealles. We trumped them all, 
and by God’s merey are here again. Take 
off your hat to that, old chap—there will 
never be another story like it.” 

“ Let us live to make England say that, 
Harry.” 

“ Amen, amen—you shall begin the first 
day you can hold a pen.” 

We sat in silence afterwards, and in 
silence drew up at the gates of the house 
where I had suffered so much, and, as 1 
know now, had won so much. Impos- 
sible to believe that all had happened 
in that very place; nevertheless, the scene 
was potent to control the shattered nerves 
and to play strange tricks with me. Once 
more I lived the acts of it—ecould make 
them vivid to my eyes. The avenue of 
trees, the garden ghte, the deserted road 
conjured up for me in a moment the pic- 
ture of that forgotten day when I had 
ridden out on my cob, Jeffery had come 
from the house, and headlong the good 
horse and I went down together in the 
shadow of the wood. It was but an im- 
pression; yet it was very real to me. I 
think the ruined house frightened me even 
then. One wing of it, I saw, had fallen, 
and was nothing now but heaped up dust 
and mortar. From that place they had 
dragged me, but I had no nerve to revisit 
it. And so I went with Harry, arm in 
arm, through the tangled garden, and lis- 
tened without surprise to his story. 

“Took now,” said he, “ what this barn 
of a house has cost us both. If I live two 
centuries, I shall never forget the day 
when Mallinson and I arrived at Dover to 
find you missing. What excuses we made; 
what tales we told each other! And now! 
My son, I have ridden good horses five 
hundred miles about these very roads if 
I have ridden a yard. There was no 
detective skill in London to be had for 
money, which we did not buy. And 
yet the fellows baffled us. Who it was, 
I can’t tell you, but some man here 
played the part of an irate old English 
gentleman so well that Mallinson and 
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two London men after him were put off 
the scent every time. I took their word 
for it—who would have doubted it ?—that 
the place was what it seemed to be. There 
was always the hope that you had gone 
over to Paris to look for curiosities, and 
that kept me going. I went to Paris twice 
myself, and was three days in Calais. 
Mallinson, who loves a broken bridge like 
a child, sneered at three that he might 
trot around the lanes by Dover. And we 
daren’t tell Lady Hilliard a word. Oh, 
my Alfred, as essays in beneficient pre- 
varication, read my letters to your mother 
during those same weeks.” 

“T will never part with them. Here is 
the thicket, it seems. I saw it often 
enough from my window up there, but 
never as I see it now.” 

We had made the little wood behind the 
house when I spoke; and nowtwo men, who 
unmistakably were soldiers, came up to 
us questioningly, but were all civility and 
interest when they heard our names. 
There were others in the heart of the 
thicket, where, without warning, we 
stumbled upon the head of the great shaft 
which Jeffery and his men had guarded 
so jealously. It was a shaft no more; for 
the last mad act had shattered it, and 
earth and stone had shut the gate which 
men would have opened. 

“ Whatever it was, sir,” said my guide, 
“the Frenchman went under with it. The 
tools are coming up one by one, and the 
great boring machine is there all right. 
We'll have it out and see what it’s all 
about when a week’s by. As God hears 
me, I do believe, gentlemen, that they were 
going to strike a tunnel through to 
France. And when they found they 
couldn’t do it, that the game was up, they 
let a charge of dynamite go, and down 
they went together. God rest their souls! 
We'll make it warm for the next lot that 
plays the Pharaoh trick on us that way.” 

I laughed at his similes and turned 
away. The house interested me no more. 
Across the Channel, as we drove back, the 
yellow glare of the setting sun gave lakes 
of gold to the sleeping waters. I remem- 
bered Jeffery’s words—that down there be- 
low the sea, buried from the sight of men, 
unknown, unplaced, lay the weapon with 
which France would yet seek to rob my 
country of her empire, to debase her before 
the nations. And mine the task to shut 
the gate forever, to speak the word, as my 
destiny willed, to call my countrymen to 
the ramparts, to raise the lantern which 
God had put into my hands. 

5 And to that I said “ Amen,” and went 
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with a new heart to one who waited for 
me by the lonely shore. 


AAR. 
EDITOR’S NOTE. 


Sucu is Alfred Hilliard’s story. For- 
getting many things that redound to his 
own credit, he has omitted to speak at any 
length of the many honors which his 
queen and country have conferred upon 
him for the brave part he played in this 
tremendous tragedy. Nor has he troubled 
to discuss the unnumbered arguments of 
the experts, which this revelation has 
called forth. 

That France attempted to build a tun- 
nel under the Channel to England is no 
longer denied. That her engineers had 
been engaged upon the work for many 
years is equally well known. Her pros- 
pects of success, should such an attempt 
be repeated, are variously esteemed. We 
have seen that the more daring capitalists 
and fanatics of Paris, having compelled 
the French government to thrust out a 
tunnel from Calais, sought to open that 
tunnel at the other end by taking a farm 
house in an Englishman’s name and pre- 
tending to build an ornamental lake. - 

The vigilance of one man defeated this 
great scheme, and shut the gate, as he 
says, in the face of France. But the tube 
of steel still lies below the sea. No living 
man, outside the purlieus of the secret, can 
say how far that tunnel is carried, or 
where the last tube of it is riveted. It 
may come even to Dover’s cliffs—it may 
lie many miles from them. Excavation at 
the River Bottom Housé has shown that 
the dead man, Jeffery, carried his shaft 
upon one side no more than a hundred 
yards towards the sea—but that is no 
light upon the matter. He had but to cut 
a gate to that road which France carried 
over from Escalles. He may have been a 
boaster, or he may have been upon the 
very threshold of success when the last 
great scene was played. 

In conclusion, an item. The captain’s 
many friends will hear with interest that 
Parson Harry Fordham was busy at 
Cottesbrook in the winter of the year; 
and having married Alfred Hilliard, bach- 
elor, and Agnes Lepeletier, spinster, put 
them in a train for London; whence by 
easy stages they appear to have come to 
Abbazia in Italy, and there. to have been 
met by Oscar Lepeletier himself. 

Paris already has called that venerable 
soldier a traitor. He has lost a country, 
he says, but has found a son. 


THE END. 
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THE GRAND OPERA THAT IS performances. The public 
FASHIONABLE, settled the question for itself 
When the English en- by talking glibly of “the 
terprise was launched last grand opera season,” mean- 
autumn at the Metropol- ing the Italian-French-Ger- 
itan, there were some per- man opera at five dollars a 
sons who wondered how it seat, and leaving “ English 
could be differentiated opera” as a good and sufi- 
from the regular winter cient definition of the Sav- 
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ERNST VAN DYCK, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA SUZANNE ADAMS, A SOPRANO OF THE GRAU GRAND 
COMPANY, AS “ FAUST.” OPERA COMPANY. 
From their latest photographs—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 
| 9m 
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ALBERT SALEZA, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY, AS “‘EDGARDO” IN “ LUCIA.” 


From his latest photograph—Copyright by Dupont, 
New York. 


age régime, whose greatest successes were 
“The Mikado” and “ Pinafore.’ 


The Grau roster this year does not in- 
clude Calvé, who remains abroad under 
engagement to sing at the Opéra Comique. 
She is to create two or three new roles, 
among them Titania, in a work of the 
same name by George Hué. 


Sembrich, 

















while not absent from the country, has 
her own operatic tour, and Eames has 
elected to remain in Europe. As an offset 
to these defections, Mr. Grau _ provides 
Melba, Lucienne Bréval, of the Paris 
Opéra, and, most important of all from a 
box oftice viewpoint, Jean de Reszke, the 
world’s greatest tenor. 





LOUISE HOMER, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY, AS “‘AMNERIS” IN “ AIDA.” 


From a siatecileal gia by Dupont, New 
York. 
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Four novelties are 
promised. Mr. Sav- 
age announced but 
one, and gave it 
“Esmeralda.” 
Whether the Grau 
subseribers will 
actually hear “ La 
Tosea,” “Le Cid,” 
“ Salammbo,” and 
“ TIerodiade” re- 
mains to be seen. 
“La Bohéme ” was 
given in San Fran- 
cisco and scheduled 
for the opening 
night in New York, 
but long before that 
date arrived, a sub- 
stitution was billed 
—not “Haust,’ for 
a wonder, but his 
next door neighbor, 
*“ Romeo.” One sin- 
cular novelty we are 
to get—Melba as 
Leonora in “ Trova- 
tore.’ When the 
“Cid” and “ Hero- 
diade” are brought 
forward — probably 
not till well along in 





the season—Jean de Reszke and Lucienne 
Bréval will be heard 
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NELLIE MELBA, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 


COMPANY, AS “MARGUERITE.” 
Fron her latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


These 


in them 
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newer operas draw 
big audiences in 
Paris, where Mas- 
senet’s “Cid” was 
sung for the first 
time, November 30, 
1885, with the 
brothers de Reszke 
and Planeon in the 
east. Its one hun- 
dredth representa- 
tion was given there 
in gala form last 
October, Bréval and 
Alvarez heading the 
performers. 

Nordica is with 
Grau again; so, also, 
is Schumann- 
Heink, and among 
the tenors are Sa- 
léza, Van Dyck, 
Dippel, Jacques 
Bars, and Salignac. 
Louise Homer is a 
new contralto. Ed- 
ouard de Reszke and 
Plancon are in their 
old places. 

The company 
opened the season in 
San Francisco, at 


seven dollars for the best seats, and came 
out about even at the end of the three 





POL PLANQON, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 


“ec 


COMPANY, AS 


From his latest photograp 


LILLIAN NORDICA, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 


ESCAMILLO” IN ‘‘CARMEN.” COMPANY, AS “ AIDA.” 
h—Copyright by Dupont, From her latest photograph—Copyright by Dupont, 
New York. New York. 
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THOMAS OBERLE, LATE THE “ SER- 
GEANT” IN ‘* ARIZONA.” 
From a photograph by Morrison, 


Chicago. 


weeks. True to his vow, Mr. Grau skipped 
Chieago on his way East. 
remains in New York for fifteen weeks, 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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ETHEL POWERS, APPEARING IN RICHARD STERLING, WHO IS “ DUKE 

“HENRY V.” OF ORLEANS” IN “HENRY VY.” 
raph by Sarony, 
1 ork. 






From a photograph by Sarony, From a 
New York. 


and will be followed by the return of the 
The troupe English organization for an indefinite 
term, giving the metropolis the biggest 


IRENE VANBRUGH, LEADING WOMAN WITH JOHN HARE. 
From her latest photograph by Lafayette, Dublin. 
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winter, in the quantity of opera sung, in 
its history. 


THE TWO L’AIGLONS. 
Nothing could be more absurd than 
to compare Sarah Bernhardt and Maude 
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temptation to place them side by side was 
irresistible. Bernhardt grows greateras the 
years roll on. Her voice, perhaps the most 
wonderful ever possessed by an actress, is 
richer, fuller, more melodious, more flex- 
ible, more moving, than when she last ap- 
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ETHEL HORNICK, APPEARING WITH THE EMPIRE STOCK COMPANY IN “ MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE.” 


From her latest photograph by Rose & Sands, New York. 


Adams. The French tragedienne is one 
of the histrionic geniuses of the world; the 
little American actress was a captivating 
Lady Babbie. But when both were ap- 
pearing in New York in the same play, the 





peared in America. She is now fifty six, 
and at her worst she looks like an oldish 
woman of thirty; at her best, one never 
thinks of her age at all. The breadth of 
her conception of the part, her overwhelm- 
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ing dramatic fire, her tremendous power, 
in the great scenes, held her audiences as 
no other actress can hold them. It is 
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In the scene where the Machiavellian 


Metternich shows L’Aiglon the outward 


s 


GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, SISTER TO MAXINE, LEADING 


WOMAN IN ENGLAND WITH FORBES ROBERTSON 
AS “OPHELIA.” 


From her latest photograph. 


hardly believable that any player that ever 
lived could die so pathetically or so tragic- 


ally as Bernhardt. 
depths of physical and mental suffering. 


She has sounded the 


igns of his weakness, Bernhardt pictured 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER, WHO WAS IN THE GALVESTON 

FLOOD, NOW WITH MARIE DRESSLER IN 
“MISS PRINNT.” 


From a photograph. 


them, in turn, in terrifying dumb show. 
Maude Adams has many more lines in 
this episode. In the Wagram scene, where 
the Duke of Reichstadt is tortured and ex- 
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JULIA MARLOWE, STARRING IN ‘‘WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER.” 
From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


alted by the vision of the soldiers who per- lowest rounds of the ladder. The French 
ished, Bernhardt rises to a magnificent aetress’ conception makes that of the little 
{ height, while Maude Adams stands on the American girl seem childish and imma- 
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ture. In a sense, this very thing saves pearance. At his best he was a puny, piti- 
Maude Adams; for her very limitations ful weakling, the faintest shadow of his 
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MABEL GILLMAN, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED EDNA MAY AS A LONDON FAVORITE. 
From her latest photograph by Downey, London. 


render her more like the real Z’Aiglon. father. In addition to his natural weak- 
To begin with, her slender youth makes ness, the youth’s development was stunted 
her an ideal’ Duke of Reichstadt in ap-_ by the Austrian court, which had reason 
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to fear Napoleon’s son. It is almost im- make the different, characters he depicts 
possible to escape the deduction that if the seem so radically different. But it was as 
Duke of Reichstadt had been as Bernhardt Cyrano de Bergerac that the greatest of 
nortrays him, if he had possessed the ge- living French actors won his greatest tri- 
nius with which she illumines him, he umph. His Cyrano is unlike all others 
would not have been an Eaglet, but an 
Eagle, and more than a match for those 
about him. 

So; in making a comparison, all depends 
upon the viewpoint. But to those who 
love great acting, who love to hear the 
inost beautiful voice pronounce the most 
beautiful French in the world, and to look 
upon what surely must be the most elo- 
quent arms ever possessed by a human be- 
ing, Bernhardt’s L’Aiglon stands by itself. 

Great as she is, Coquelin loses nothing 
in comparison. As the old grenadier 
Flambeau, he gave one of those impres- 
sive, delicately shaded, and marvelously 
human portrayals in which he appears to 
lay bare the soul of the man, and which 





TERRACE SCENE IN ACT SECOND OF “MISTRESS NELL.” CHARLES 
II (ROBERT EDESON)—“ I'M TOO OLD TO CLIMB.” NELL (HENRI- 
ETTA CROSMAN)—“ EGAD, I’M TOO YOUNG YET FOR THE DOWN- 
WARD PATH, YOUR MAJESTY.” 


and far greater than them all, as, to be sure, there was 
no reason why it shouldn’t, as Rostand had him in 
mind when he conceived the part. 





MARY MANNERING, HER COUNTRYWOMEN, AND OURS. 

Playwrights are on the rampage with a vengeance. 
From early autumn they have left behind them a 
gruesome trail of mangled novels, shattered ideals, 
and blasted hopes. Edward E. Rose was the first 
offender, with that unspeakable botchwork, “ Rich- 
ard Carvel.” A seven days’ wonder, the theater was 
packed for a while, but as John Drew’s admirers car- 
ried forth the tale of woe, houses dwindled to the 
level of the play’s deserving. Next came Presbrey, 
who made short work of Blanche Walsh with the 
imbecility of his “ Marcelle.” Almost simultane- 
ously, two women writers frightfully handicapped 
Mrs. Le Moyne by the puerility of “ The Greatest 
Thing in the World.” Then Rose got out his ax 
again and tried to chop “Janice Meredith” into 


10 m 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD AS “HENRY V.” 


a play for Mary Mannering. 
He found little material in the 
novel, so he built on a few 
scenes of his own. Some of the 
crities aver that “ Janice Mere- 
dith” the play is better than 
“ Janice Meredith” the book, 
which is a most unkind way of 
damning with faint praise. 
The first act has absolutely 
nothing in it but a claptrap 
escape contrived by the heroine 
for the hero, at its end. The 
rest is talk, and a> constant, 
badly managed procession of 
the various characters on and 
off the scene. Act two, enliven- 
ed by some bits of well acted 
comedy, is a slight improve- 
ment, and the dénouement is 
_ theatrically effective, but Mr. 
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act one in this very play. Act three 
consistently follows suit, except that the 
rescue is brought to the spot this time, 
while act four drags along tediously and 
ends in a fashion to suggest a blind alley. 
The action of the piece is stretched over 
several years, and the audience is invited 
to fill up the gaps by recalling the novel if 
it can, or by acting on a suggestion in the 
house bill, which sets forth how easily : 
copy of the book may be bought. 

But Mary Mannering’s Janice is a 
thing of beauty from first to last. She is 
called upon to do no great acting, but to 
be coy, sprightly, consistently patriotic, 
and such a woman as no end of men will 
fall in love with. All this she is to the life, 
and New York promptly fell down and 
worshiped at her shrine. Her company is 
good, too. In Robert Drouét she possesses 
a leading man who knows how to make 
the gentleman shine through the mask of 
the bondman, and he follows the prompt 
book without any of the scenery chewing 
that others might think went with the 
lines. One finds it difficult to faney any 
one else a possible Philemon Hennion 
after big, gruff, whole hearted Burr Mc- 
Intosh. 

So completely has Miss Mannering en- 
deared herself to our playgoers that they 
are like to forget the fact that she is an 
Englishwoman, who five years ago had 














Rose here borrows from him- scENE FROM ACT FIRST OF “ ARIZONA.” LIEUTENANT DENTON TO 
self, and at such close range as 


BONITA—‘ HAS ANY OTHER FELLOW EVER HAD THAT COMB?” 
































never seen America. Daniel Frohman 
discovered her. He was over in London 
one summer, looking for a play with which 
to open his autumn season at the Lyceum. 
Some one told him about a comedy, “ The 
Late Mr. Castello,” which was being acted 
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arrangement between England and the 
States. Gertrude Elliott has just wedded 
Forbes Robertson, the well known London 
actor. Julie Opp, a statuesque New 
Yorker, married Robert Loraine, and is 
still over there, a leading woman in the 












































SCENE IN “ ARIZONA” BETWEEN THE 
MEXICAN AND THE GERMAN SER- 
GEANT’S DAUGHTER. “TONY ”— 
“WHEN I LEARNED YOUR LAN- 
GUAGE, I LEARNED THE BAD 
ALONG WITH THE GOOD.” 


St. James company. Jessie Mill- 
ward and Hilda Spong, of the 
“mpire and Daly’s respectively, 
have not yet taken unto them- 





at one of the outlying theaters, corre- 
sponding, say, to the Metropolis above the 
Harlem in New York. He journeyed 
thither, and almost forgot to pass on the 
play, so fascinated was he by the acting of 
Miss Mannering. She called herself Flor- 
ence Friend then. He engaged her at once 
for leading woman, and secured a new 
piece, “ The Courtship of Leonie,” as the 
vehicle for her début. The play failed, but 
the actress aroused as much admiration in 
the critics and the public as she had in 
her new manager. Hackett was then lead- 
ing man at the Lyceum, and in course of 
time Miss Mannering welded herself still 
closer to the new country by wedding the 
handsome American actor. Their dream 
is to make enough money playing sepa- 
rately so that by and by they ean afford to 
appear jointly in Shakspere. 

After all, it is only a give and take 








- selves American husbands, but 
nobody would be surprised if they 
did. 

Speaking of Gertrude Elliott, 

: the English record of this young 

girl from Maine is one of which she may 

be proud. She created Princess Angela in 
the London production of “ A Royal Fam- 
ily,” played Desdemona to Forbes Robert- 
son’s Othello, and is preparing for Per- 
dita in a spring revival of “ The Winter’s 

Tale ”—all within the space of two sea- 

sons. 


A NEW RIVAL TO DALY’S AND THE EMPIRE 


Should William Faversham become 4 
star next autumn, it is probable that 
Charles Richman will be put at the head 
of the Empire company, a position which 
Mr. Frohman appears to regard as the 
highest honor within his disposal. But of 
late years the Empire stock has by no 
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means deserved to rank first. For the past 
two seasons the Annie Russell troupe has 
outplaced it in popular esteem. As a 
whole, too, brother Dan’s organization at 
Daly’s can be more easily be counted on to 
draw with the handicap of a poor play; 
and the present winter sees a new, and 
what may turn out to be a somewhat for- 
midable, rival in the field. 

Amelia Bingham, who appears to have 
lived down the distinction of having taken 
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Tittle Minister; Frank Worthing, for- 
merly leading man at Daly’s and for 
Annie Russell; Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
whose character work in “ Never Again” 
and in “ The Maneuvers of Jane” makes 
him a “ top liner ”; George C. Boniface, an 
old favorite in comedy; Annie Irish, who 
carried off so many honors in “The 
Liars”; and Minnie Dupree, who. was 
about the only one who scored in “ The 
Cowboy and the Lady.” There are other 








SCENE FROM ACT FIRST OF “‘ FLORODORA.” “PROFESSOR TWEEDLEPUNCH ”"—‘* THE BUMP OF TRUTH- 
FULNESS, AMBITION, AND COMMON SENSE, STICKS OUT LIKE A WATERMELON.” 


the World prize in a beauty contest, shows 
steady improvement in her work. Last 
season she headed the “Hearts Are 
Trumps” cast, but her husband, Lloyd 
Bingham, who was an actor when she 
married him, has made money in Wall 
Street, and yearns for another sort of ex- 
citement—that of theater management. 
He has made a contract with the Bijou 
people, and starts in there with a really 
astounding bill. With his wife as the star, 


- he has gone forth with open pocketbook 


and engaged as her support such players 
as Robert Edeson, who was the original 


well known names, too, on the roster. Mr. 
Bingham has further shown his liberality 
by engaging Clyde Fitch to write a play - 
for his company. It is called “The Climb- 
ers,” a society satire, a field in which Mr. 
Fitch is at his best. 


MAY IRWIN’S AMBITION. 


For the first time since she became a 
star, Miss Irwin has changed plays in the 
middle of the season. Once before she 
found that the faree she had selected, 
“The Swell Miss Fitzwell,” would not do, 
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SCENE FROM ACT SECOND OF “ FLORODORA,” DURING THE SINGING OF “ WE'RE BOTH ON THE STAGE.” 


but it was tinkered up and went through 
the season. This year she started with 
“The Belle of Bridgeport,” a bread and 
milk sort of play. Then she changed to 
“Madge Smith, Attorney,” which sug- 
gests whisky and soda, and pretty poor 
whisky at that. 

There is no woman on the stage who is 
so natural a fun maker as May Irwin; 
none whose jollity is so contagious nor 
whose sense of humor*is keener; none who 
can get so much out of a coon song. She 
believes that when the public pays to see 
her, it wants her on the stage all the time. 
Plays have to be fitted to her like gowns, 
and she is a mighty exacting customer. 
She will have only those scenes which. per- 
mit her to wear certain kinds of costumes. 
In faet, play builders who know say that 
no one else is so hard to please. Miss Ir- 
win wants the vehicle that will bring her 
the most money. She is not looking for 
fame or glory. Long ago she decided that 
she would make a competence. She is 
a remarkable business woman, and her 
profits, which are from fifteen to forty 
thousand dollars annually, have been in- 
vested most successfully. It is said that 


she expects to play but two seasons longer, 
and then to retire with a fortune of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars—or a 
little more. 


“ » % - “ 
HAMLET” A LA FRANCAISE. 


If “La Tragique Histoire d’Hamlet” 
had been originally written in French, then 
Bernhardt, no doubt, would have been one 
of the world’s great interpreters of the 
part. But there is a gulf between Hamlet 
the Dane as we know him and the Gallic 
temperament that no art can bridge. It is 
not that Bernhardt gives a new reading 
of the character; she gives us another 
man altogether, as different in tone as her 
“ Htre ou ne pas étre—voila la question ” 
is from the somber soliloquy in its native 
Anglo Saxon. Yet, through it all, she is 
so wonderful as Bernhardt that one is not 
inclined to resent the absence of the 
Prince of Denmark. In “ L’Aiglon ” she 
has given us a higher piece of work, be- 
cause there she has caught the soul of the 
man, if not his outer semblance. She has 
also given New York an inexhaustible 
theme for discussion. Any one overhear- 
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SCENE FROM ACT THIRD OF ‘“‘ JANICE MEREDITH.” 
“ JANICE ”"—“ GIVE. ME ONE LOOK 


ing the daily arguments on the street cars 
will notice one thing—that those who call 
the great tragedienne Burnhardt invari- 
ably prefer Maude Adams. 


>] 


“ FLORODORA’S ” METAMORPHOSIS. 


“Florodora” came to New York with 
the prestige of a great London success, 
and with the comedian who years ago was 
one of the most popular fun makers in 
this country. But the fun in it was adapt- 
ed to English notions, which approved 
the painfully bad “ Belle of New York,” 
and Willie Edouin had become accus- 
tomed to appealing to English tastes for 
ten years or more. It was not strange 
that the humor of “ Florodora ” fell flat 
at first; but there was no denying the mu- 
sic. Not since “ The Runaway Girl ” have 
there been so many catchy airs in one pro- 
duction; and, what is more, they have a 
certain originality about them. There is 
one number, “ Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” 
whose genuine effectiveness is so cleverly 
increased by stage business that audiences 
insist upon hearing it over and over again, 
and with good reason. 

Still, the piece did not make much of an 
impression, despite the music, Edouin’s 
fame, and the fact that an unheralded 
prima donna with a really good voice fine- 
ly trained—a grand opera. voice—who 








“LORD CLOWES” TO 
” the construction of 


wore handsome gowns 
and who ean act, ap- 
peared in the person 
of Miss Frances 
Johnston. But able 
tinkers patched up 
the book until a 
peculiar but much 
brighter hodgepodge 
resulted, and Edouin, 
who is one of the 
cleverest, most finish- 
ed, and genuine of 
comedians, gradually 
worked around to 
American ideas, with 
the result that a half 
success has become a 
whole one. 





SOME QUEER IDEAS 
ABOUT THEATERS. 
Paul Potter’s re- 

cent visit to this 

country had a curious 
object. He was dele- 
gated to examine into 


American theaters 
and make a report to a “ Congress of the- 
atricals and art ” which lately held a con- 
vention in Paris. 

Mr. Potter’s mission was not so useless 
as might be thought at the first blush, for 
many foreign theaters are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. For example, the 
story is told that when the handsome new 
opera house at Dudley, in England, was 
nearly ready to be opened the whole dis- 
trict was agog with expectation. The 
structure had cost thirty thousand pounds, 
and the local architect was monstrous 
proud of his building. The manager of 
the company that was to open the play- 
house arrived and found that it had been 
built with no dressing rooms! The archi- 
tect was not abashed, but said he supposed 
the people “ dressed at their lodgings.” <A 
series of tents, ordered by telegraph, made 
good this defect. But when the house was 
lighted for the first night’s business, it was 
discovered that no provision had been 
made for light in the box office. Candles 
served the turn in this ease. 

Terry’s Theater in London and the 
Royal at Cardiff are also said to have been 
built without dressing rooms. In Terry’s 
the adjacent ground was so valuable that 
it was necessary to put the apartments 
underground. 

It is now in order for American man- 
agers to send abroad to get ideas about 
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programs. The dirty bundle of advertise- 
ments that now pretends to answer the 
purpose is a disgrace to the country. 


SHORT CUTS TO GLORY. 
Ts the ladder to fame shorter now than 
it used to be? At times one is inclined to 
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until last winter. She came on as the 
Princess in “ The Pride of Jennico,” and 
there was as much talk of her work as of 
the star’s. Next season she is herself to 
become a star. Assuredly, this is rapid 
transit to the heights. Not that it is 
undeserved promotion. Miss Galland is 
intelligent and quick in her intuitions, 
has a nice sense of balance with regard to 
the management of the light and shade 
in a part, is graceful in her movements 
and pleasing in appearance, and owns a 
clear, full toned voice. 

She laughingly declares that nobody 
can find out where she came from, al- 
though Wilkesbarre generally gets credit 
for producing her. All the training she 
had she received in her own company 
and in a sort of joint starring venture 
with Joseph Haworth. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact 
that Daniel Frohman is the luckiest of 


SCENE FROM ACT SECOND OF “SWEET ANNE PAGE,” DURING THE SINGING OF “THE MAD SEQUEDILLA OF 
GAY SEVILLE.” LULU GLASER DISGUISED AS A SPANISH GIRL. 


fancy so. Here is Henrietta Crosman, 
hailed as a new light in the drama, 
and yet it is all of ten years since she 
was doing prominent parts with Daly and 
Charles Frohman. Meantime, she has 
been toiling away “on the road.” On 
the other hand, take the case of Bertha 
Galland, leading woman with Hackett. 
The metropolis had never heard of her 


managers in making “ finds” of this sort. 
He picked up Mary Mannering in almost 
precisely the same way, in England, and 
put her at once at the head of his Lyceum 
stock. Hilda Spong’s apprenticeship in 
lesser réles was exceedingly brief. His 
newest experiment is with Cissie Loftus, 
who has been added to the company for 
Daly’s. 
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Madame. 


“Goop evening, madame,” said the 
gentleman, pausing, hat in hand, before 
the easy chair on the banquette. A very 
pretty little plump figure was in the easy 
chair, and the figure held a fan in one 
charming hand—the merest trifle of a 
Japanese fan, that swayed with the grace 
of a flower on its stem; and madame’s 
dark eyes were raised above it. There was 
another chair on the banquette, most prov- 
identially; and the gentleman took it 
and leaned back against the iron post of 
the gallery. 

“Oh, but you ’ave at las’ come!” cried 
madame, with a faint hint of reproach in 
her voice. “ Mais, you ’ave take you’ time, 
yes. It is—see!—one whole mont’ that 
vou ’ave not even pass. An’ to be all 
alone—one might break himself in an’ 
stab us with the ax, and you would not 
know, ingrate!” 

The large eyes drooped; madame clasp- 
ed the fan in both hands as if it were a 
prayer book. 

“ But, madame,” pleaded the gentleman, 
“you told me when I was here last that 
vou were expecting your daughter home 
from the convent; and I thought, madame 
—I was sure—that you would prefer to 
be alone with her for some time 

Then indeed did madame raise her eyes 
and her eyebrows and her hands all at 
once. 

“ Oh, but I find that very funny, yes! 
she said. “Is it that a woman like me, 
who love the gaiety an’ the opera an’ the 
dance, shall sit down an’ count the beads 
from morning till night with a tall girl 
who might be my sister? One likes the 
religion, yes, an’ I have not t’row my 
beads ”"—she slyly drew them from her 
pocket to give him a glimpse of them— 
“but one does not want the beads for 
breakfast, luncheon, and to dine. Such a 
serious girl, m’sieu’, who do me the honor 
to be shock’ if I but lif? my skirt un peu 
an’ make myself to dance aroun’ the room. 
An’ think of it, m’sieuw’! She ’ave finish 
at the convent! I cannot sen’ her back. 
She is here for always!” 

There was such comical despair in her 
tones that m’siew’ laughed. M’sieu was a 
very tall and blond American, and he 
found this small madame amusing. 
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“ Perhaps she will marry,” he suggest- 
ed; and madame gave a little laugh that 
was half a shriek. 

“But do the sisters in the convent 
marry?” she cried. “Clotil’ is a ree— 
cluse. She see no one—she go nowhere 
but to the cat’edral, where she go make 
her prayers—always more prayers. Mais, 
m’sieu’, the Blessed Virgin must weary 
herself with these so much prayers. It is 
not that I pray so much, me,” said the 
pretty little heathen, with a toss of her 
head and one shoulder. 

The gentleman in the other chair 
laughed too, a little thoughtfully. Across 
the narrow street, other women were com- 
ing out to the banquette, with their chairs. 
A young man, coming down the street 
with a very alert swing, touched his hat 
in passing, and turned into the house next 
door. It was the other half of madame’s 
house, and a partition sliced through be- 
tween the two, from top to bottom. 

“The son of Mme. Dubois?” he asked 
tentatively; but madame flirted the fan 
open and shut. 

“ Ya-as,” she replied, with a smile that 
set aside the entire Dubois family. “I 
do not know them, me. Armand Dubois, 
he make his money at trade, is it not ?—the 
coffee an’ the sirup, an’ things like those. 
I ’ave never ’ave the honor to know Mme. 
Dubois.” 

“Where is Clotilde now?” asked the 
thoughtful gentleman, staring into the 
straw hat with which he had been fanning 
himself. 

“Oh, she is up stairs in her room,” 
laughed madame fretfully. “ Perhaps 
making more prayers—perhaps makin’ the 
lace she work at till my eyes ache. Why 
is a woman like me with a prayerful 
daughter, when she herself all the time 
wish to laugh an’ be gay?” 

It was such a weighty question that 
neither of them attempted to answer it. 
There was much merry chatter from the 
women across the street, and the children 
at the corner under the are light were 
making a babel of noise. M’siew’ was lis- 
tening to it in a kind of dream, when 
madame leaned over and touched his arm. 

“ M’sieu’,” she whispered in soft tones 
that would have melted the heart of an 
anchorite, “ w’y don’ you marry Clotil’?” 

To say that m’siew’ started. would be 
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doing little justice to the occasion. He 
looked at the big, soft eyes shining at him 
through the dusk. 

“Madame,” he began, a_ little 
moniously, “I have never even met 

“ No, oui, you ’ave never meet Clotil’,” 
she cried with voluble gaiety; “but that 
don’ make notting! She is more pretty 
than I am, an’ I am not so ugly as some ” 
—there was a dangerous sparkle in the 
dark eyes above the fan. “ An’ then, Clo- 
til’ is good, m’sieu’—oh, good to make you 
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die—an’ me, I am not so good, no. She 
will make prayers for you when you will 
be doin’ wrong, m’sieu’; an’ a man will 
like that, yes. It will be like ’eaven, 
m’siew’! ” 

If m’siew’ had any heavenly aspirations 
they did not betray themselves at that mo- 
ment. His face was turned away from 
the light. He seemed to be thinking. 
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“Perhaps Clotilde might have some- 
thing to say on that subject,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, Clotil’? What ’ave she got to 
say?” cried madame, waving Clotilde 
away with one sweep of the fan. “ Clo- 








“you ’AVE TAKE YOU’ TIME, YES.” 





til’! I tell her what to do, an’ she do it. 
She is a child, Clotil’. She not know not- 
ting. I say, ‘Clotil’, you marry m’sieu’,’ 
an’ Clotil’ say, ‘ Yes, mamma.’ ” 

It was such a seraphie condition of 
things that madame laughed lightly above 
the little fan. M’sieu’ had tilted his chair 
back against the iron post, and, with his 
hands behind his head, was gazing up- 
ward at the stars. It is a position favor- 
able to the study of the stars—also to the 
observation of any person who chances to 
be leaning over the railing of the up stairs 
gallery. 

M’siew’ took up his hat and looked into 
it gravely. 

“T will call in soon—say Wednesday,” 
he said. “ If Clotilde says ‘ Yes, mamma,’ 
you might let me know.” 

When he made his appearance in ma- 
dame’s front parlor on Wednesday eve- 
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ning, madame herself came forward to 
greet him, with both hands outstretched. 

“Tt is all arrange’!” she cried gaily. 
“T ’ave speak to Clotil’—I ’ave tell her 
what a good man m/’sieu’ is, an’ so ’an- 
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some, an’ big, an’ ’ow he ’ave implore for 
her ’an’ in marriage. They train a girl 
well, those convent. Clotil’ ’ave look down 
an’ blush, an’ say, ‘Yes, mamma!’ Oh, 
it is beautiful, m’sieu’. Seat you’self down 
in this chair till she rit—turn. She ’ave 


only gone to the cat’edral to make herself 
some more prayer.” 
And then madame laughed again, peep- 
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““ENTREZ, MA PETITE, HE IS HERE.” 
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ing out at the blinds as she heard a fa- 
miliar step. Then she ran and turned the 
latch and opened the door, crying: 

“ Entrez, ma petite, he is here.” 

Ma petite entered; tall, beautiful, rosy 








as the morn. She and Paul Dubois walked 
in hand in hand, like two children. 

“We are married, mamma, Paul and 
I!” eried Clotilde, running forward. 
“Tsn’t it beautiful? We love one another 
soso beautifully—and we are married 
by the judge. We can be marry over again 
by the pries’.” 

Madame shrieked and fell into a chair. 
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“But she is makin’ game, yes!” she 
cried to m’sieuw’. “ Ha, ha!—it make me 
laugh. She is one little chil’—she ’ave 
never speak to him.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” interrupted the girl 
radiantly. “ You know that 1i’] partition 
on the gallery? We ’ave lean’ aroun’ that 
aw talk a thousan’ times, mamma—all 
since 1 come. It is Paul that keep me 
from bein’ lonely. He is a good Paul, 
mamma, an’ will make thee a good son— 
for thy old age.” 

Oh, but madame’s shriek was a very real 
one this time, and she began to sob. 

“Go away—go!” she cried. And Clo- 
tilde ran up and kissed her, and ran light- 
lv back to Paul. 

“We go break the news to Mamma Du- 
bois, who will also be very pleas’,” she 
said gaily; and they went out, hand in 
hand. 

Madame’s face was buried in her hand- 
kerchief. M’siew’ almost smiled—almost, 
but not quite. There was a curious little 
shake in his voice when he spoke. 

“Since Clotilde had—other views,” he 
said carefully, “what if—if Clotilde’s 
mother takes that man who is big and 
handsome and good—I forget the rest of 
the list—and who implores her—what does 
madame say ¢” 

Madame did not say anything. What 
madame did was to throw something at 
him and fly into the friendly shadows of 
the back parlor. 

M’siew’ caught the something as it flew, 
and looked at it. 

It was a little string of alabaster and 
gold prayer ,beads. 

And m’siew’ laughed and followed ma- 
dame into the shadows. 

Julia Truitt Bishop. 


Jeff Wilder’s First Case. 


Tue deadly heat of the summer lay 
heavy over the land. The sun boiled piti- 
lessly down on the parched and cracked 
earth, burning the corn to a yellow crisp. 
One needed no almanac to know that the 
hot season was drawing to a close. © It 
could be read in the faces of the young 
people, as well as in their languid move- 
ments, devoid of energy. The height of 
the rank dog fennel which filled the court 
house square told the same story. 

At Leeboro—Pocatello County, Arkan- 
sas—no vivid interest in life displayed 
itself, even in the court house square 
where the business of the county centered. 
A dog fight in the road was not attraction 
enough to draw the loafers from the shade. 

But as the “evening” crept along, the 





tide of travel set towards the court house. 
There were two reasons for this. The 
more powerful one was that the old brick 
court house was as cool a place as could 
be found to lounge away an hour; the less- 
er reason was that Jefferson Wilder, son 
of Judge Wilder, was to argue his first 
case, and the town was curious to see how 
the boy would handle it. 

In itself the case was a trifling one. A 
woman from the country was suing for di- 
vorce from her husband, who was at pres- 
ent serving a term in the penitentiary for 
homicide committed in a drunken frolic. 
The whole interest lay in its connection 
with young Wilder. For three generations 
the Wilders had been lawyers of repute. 
To have a Wilder in the House at Wash- 
ington was a tradition of the district. It 
was a current jest in Little Rock that the 
principal products of the fourth Congres- 
sional district were the Wilders. 

It was a kindly, humorous face that 
Judge Wilder turned on the spectators— 
a face very like his son’s, but older and 
less serious, as if he had come to realize 
that life must not be taken too earnestly 
in the warm season. 

The woman who sat by Jefferson Wilder 
was a very usual type of the renter’s wife. 
One might find fifty like her in a ride 
through the country. Her shoulders were 
bowed from many days at the plow han- 
dles. She was dressed meanly in cheap 
eotton stuff. Her eyes had the weary, 
hopeless dejection that come to some wom- 
en before their time. She had been pretty 
once. 

There were three children with her—a 
baby of about eighteen months, a boy com- 
ing on three, and a girl who was perhaps 
eight. They were all tow headed, sallow 
little people, and the older girl looked 
prematurely aged, a younger edition of 
her mother, even to the drooping corners 
of her mouth. The boy alone had any 
energy to spare. ‘His big eyes wandered 
all over the room and took in everything 
there was to see. ’ He tugged at his 
mother’s skirts and asked embarrassing 
questions audibly. The sad eyed mother 
listlessly, from force of habit, threatened 
the restless youngster with “the bud.” 

“Tf you all cayn’t be quiet, Buddie, Ill 
wear you to a frazzle,” she told him fret- 
fully. 

When young Wilder got to his feet to 
close his ease, the audience settled itself 
comfortably to listen. The boy was a 
trifle nervous, for he knew that the real 
“ause at issue was Jefferson Wilder vs. 
Failure. His speech was young and boy- 
ish. His sentences abounded with the 
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florid and flamboyant oratory in which 
the South delights. He knew that he was 
doing well, and he thrilled to the finger 
tips with exultation. Again and again his 
eyes went back to one sallow, blanched 
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The boy took himself very seriously— 
more seriously than any other persons in 
the room took him, except his client, her 
old little girl, and the bleached stranger 
in the back seat. These three followed 
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A DOG FIGHT IN THE ROAD WAS NOT ATTRACTION ENOUGH TO DRAW THE LOAFERS FROM THE SHADE. 


face at the back of the room—a face which 
was quite immobile except for the fine 
eyes. Wilder found himself wondering in 
the midst of his denunciations how the 
man had acquired that peculiarly clammy 
lack of color. He looked as a man might 
who had been buried alive for a time. 


every syllable with a devotion that was pa- 
thetic. Once, when the denunciation of 
her worthless husband by the young law- 
yer grew more than ordinarily bitter, the 
wife sprang to her feet as if to protest, 
but she fell back before the many curious 
eyes that were focused upon her. 
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“THEN COME THE KOW AT FISHER’S, AN’ THEY 


The man in the back seat grew restless 
under the hot eloquence of the young 
Southerner. He writhed beneath the 
words of unmeasured scorn that fell from 
the lawyer’s lips. Every scathing epithet 
fell on him like the lash of a whip across 
shrinking flesh. The misery of his tor- 
tured soul leaped out of his speaking eyes. 

There was a murmur of applause as 
Wilder dropped quickly to his seat. The 
boyish attorney would not look round, but 
he knew that men were rising from their 
seats and ecraning forward to get another 
look at him. Older attorneys came up to 
offer half humorous but wholly sincere 


congratulations to the young fellow. Jeff 
laughed them aside gaily, but he felt the 
hot tears rising to his eyes and he was 
boisterously happy. 

He turned to see a man pushing his way 
awkwardly along the aisle to the front. 
It was the man he had noticed sitting near 
the door. He was dressed roughly in the 
usual jeans, shapeless felt hat, and bro- 
gans. He had rather a kindly face, though 
the lank hanging jaw was suggestive of 
weakness and indecision. The man pulled 
the forelock of his hair and ducked his 
head at the judge. 

For a moment his sallow face flamed 
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with embarrassment; then he moistened 
his dry lips with the tip of his tongue and 
began to speak. 

“Tt’s paw! ” exclaimed the little girl be- 
neath her breath. 

The woman went suddenly gray as 
ashes, then dropped her head into her 
hands on the table in front of her. 

“Tt air all true what he said, an’ a 
right smart heap more,” the man began. 
“T ain’t denyin’ thet I taken her from a 
good home an’ treated her no better than 





a dawg. Hit air all true, though I hate 
turrible to own hit. Daown to the store 
I was a gambler an’ a cyard player, an’ at 
home I was a shiftles’, triflin’ no ’count. 
I reckon if ye traveled all over Pocatello 
Caounty hit wud have be’n hard to find a 
meaner husband to the ol’ woman an’ a 
more keerless paw to the little tricks. She 
did the bulk of the plowin’ an’ the hoein’ 
while I was away swappin’ mewls. She 
kep’ the co’n meal in the bar’l while I 
loafed daown to Fisher’s store. I ’low she 
was good shet of me when I went to jail.” 

The room was still as death save for 
the man’s husky voice and the woman’s 
long sobs. He looked at her a moment 
with a working face, then dragged a 
ragged sleeve across his moist eyes. 

“T was allus aimin’ to do better, but I 


THE WOMAN'S SLIGHT FRAME WAS SHAKEN WITH SOBS. 


someheow cudn’t git raound to hit. Then 
come the row at Fisher’s, an’ they all lit 
on me to go to jail because I was the 
drunkest. You all know, jedge, ’beout 
them convict camps at Coal Hill. Seem 
sort o’ like the gyards were bad as well. 
They all were plum hard on us ’ns, an’ 
knocked us areound like we was niggers. 
I chilled a heap, an’ the’ was a time when 
I ‘lowed to die. But all the time they 
was pesterin’ an’ whippin’ me because | 
eudn’t work. 





“Shucks! They ain’t no use talkin’ 
*beout hit, ’eeppen to show yeou heow I 
come to be a changed man. I know neow 
what hit is to be treated mean, jedge, an’ 
IT know what it is to suffer jes’ as I made 
her suffer. I had two years to think ’beout 
nothin’ else, an’ I got it stedied out. I 
want a chance to make hit up to her an’ 
the little tricks. I aim to work like a 
nigger fer them if you all an’ her give me 
another chance. Thet’s all, jedge.” 

The woman’s slight frame was shaken 
with sobs, and the man laid a sallow hand 
on her shoulder. 

“They ain’t nothin’ to ery ’beout, sis,” 
he said soothingly. “I hain’t a goin’ to 
do you all ary meanness, even if yeau don’t 
feel like givin’ me another chance.” 

The woman rose from her place without 
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looking up, and buried her face in his 
shoulder with her arms around his neck. 
The elder girl began to weep, and the 
baby howled, while the boy looked on in 
amazement at this apparently uncalled for 
display of family feeling. 

“Hit will be all right neow, honey. I 
aim to give yeou a better time an’ to tek 
care of yeou. Don’t yeou ery, honey,” 
soothed the man in the kindly Southern 
drawl. 
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ing the sights of the great West. It was 
due to arrive at Omaha the following 
morning, and there a committee would 
drive the excursionists around in ear- 
riages and omnibuses. There would be 
a banquet, and the spokesmen of the party 
would once again unwind the frayed 
strings of speech which had done duty 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Helena, 
and back by way of Denver. 

Tipman was not anticipating the fes- 




















The judge cleared: his throat and wiped 
his glasses with his handkerchief. 

“T reckon this knocks the bottom out 
of your case, Jeff,” he said. 

Jeff brushed his hand across his eyes. 

“T veeckon it does, sir, and I’m dashed 
glad of it,” he said impetuously. “ Your 
honor, in behalf of the plaintiff, I move 
to dismiss the case.” 

William McLeod Raine. 


The Luck of Monty Morrison. 


TipMAN and Dows, fellow graduates of 
Grinnell, editors and publishers, dust cov- 
ered and weary, sat on the rear platform 
of the Pullman, the dust whirling about 
them in clouds, and doggedly viewed the 
dreary Nebraska landscape. The train 
—six coaches, loaded to the doors—was a 
special, kindly furnished on reasonable 
terms for the laudable purpose of restor- 
ing to their homes a party of jaded, sa- 
tiated Towa journalists, who had been see- 











TIPMAN AND DOWS SAT ON THE REAR PLATFORM AND VIEWED THE DREARY LANDSCAPE. 


tivities with a great amount of pleasure, 
and he told Dows so, whereupon Dows 
came out of a state of mind closely re- 
sembling the waking slumber of function- 
al debility, and declared his intention of 
cutting it. 

“ Monty Morrison’s farm is somewhere 
near Omaha,” he said. “ Let’s go out and 
see the old chap while the others are being 
entertained. I don’t think I am strong 
enough to be entertained again this trip. 
I don’t, really.” 

Tipman’s travel stained face brightened 
at the suggestion. “It’s a positively great 
idea,” he said. 

Monty Morrison had been of their class 
at Grinnell, and in some mysterious way 
he had managed to graduate when they 
graduated. He had not been strong in 
books, but he could play baseball. He was 
afraid of girls. And yet, a year or two 
after his graduation, his fellow classmen 
were astounded to learn of his marriage to 
a young lady whom the Dubuque papers 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE HOE CAME FORWARD, WIPING HER HANDS ON HER APRON. 


enthusiastically deseribed as a queen of 
society. She was the daughter of a Keyes, 
and the wedding was followed by a violent 
shower of gossip all over the State. It was 
said that old Keyes raged unceasingly for 
weeks. He had wished his daughter to 
marry an old friend of his—a man of 
most disagreeable social attributes, but of 
undoubted financial standing. Not even 
so-much as a bridal gown or a belt buckle 
did he give her for a wedding gift, though 
he might have given her a check for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars without the least in- 
convenience. 

Public opinion, while severe upon old 
Keyes for permitting his anger to reach 
such lengths, was rather inclined to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the match. A young 
fellow whose fortune consists of a small 
Nebraska farm, and nothing else, takes 
stupendous chances when he marries a girl 


who has been reared in the lap of luxury. 
Furthermore, there seemed little in com- 
mon between the daughter of the house 
of Keyes and Monty Morrison. Her edu- 
cation and culture had cost not a penny 
less than fifty thousand dollars. She had 
in her veins the most aristocratic blood 
between the rivers. Monty had no definite 
idea as to what culture was. He had gone 
to college principally because the boys 
wanted him on the team. He had sprung 
from very common stock—sound and hon- 
est and all that, but serubby. 

After the wedding, Monty Morrison and 
his bride started for their future home, 
near Omaha. The elder Morrison had in- 
herited the farm from an uncle, and in 
turn he bequeathed it to Monty. The 
rest of his fortune, which was not a large 
one, had gone to Mrs. Morrison and the 
girls. Monty was perfectly satisfied. 
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“Tid you ever see Monty’s wife?” 
asked Tipman. 

Dows said he had not, but his mother 
had. “She described her,” said he, “as 
very beautiful; a creature with all the 
graces; with an almost regal air; one who 
was accustomed to rule; one who had 
never known what it was to have her 
slightest wish ungratified.” 

“ And yet,” said Tipman slowly, “she 
married Monty Morrison.” 

“T suppose,” he went on presently, 
“that it was pure love. Monty was a 
handsome chap with a pleasant way. He 
was different from the others.. She was 
probably sick of twaddle and twaddlers. 
She wanted the real article. But I am 
afraid they have both repented before this. 
Farmers’ wives have to work, and she 
doesn’t know how to work. That was not 
included in her fifty thousand dollar edu- 
cation.” 

“Probably not,” said Dows. “ Poor 
Monty!” ; 

“Poor Monty!” echoed Tipman. 

Next day, they found that the farm was 
not far from Omaha. They came into 
full view of the place after an hour’s dri- 
ving in a hired buggy. It was a plain 
dwelling, set upon a well kept lawn. There 
was a red barn, and there was a carriage 
house. It was the typical home of the pros- 
perous farmer. In the big garden, sepa- 
rated from the lawn by a graveled drive- 
way, a sun bonneted woman was hoeing 
energetically. 

Tipman nudged Dows, and jerked his 
thumb towards her. 

“Has to keep a servant,” he said pity- 
ingly. 

“Poor Monty! ” said Dows again. 

They stopped at the driveway, and a tall, 
broad shouldered, bearded man, followed 
by a yellow dog, came towards them from 
the barn. When he was near enough to 
recognize them he broke into a run and 
came down upon them with a mighty rush. 
He greeted them vociferously, and piled 
into the buggy on top of them, talking 
every instant like a delighted whirlwind. 
Tipman and Dows glanced their astonish- 
ment at each other across his back. 

“How long can you stay?” asked 
Monty. “A month?” 

“Heavens, no!” said Tipman; 
must go back in an hour.” 

Monty wanted to know all about his old 
friends, and they gave him all their news. 
The visitors wanted to know about Mon- 
ty’s marriage, and he told them very 
frankly. 

“Tt came about like a story book,” he 
said candidly. “I was strolling along the 
llm 
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Mississippi below Dubuque, one day, with 
nothing to bother me but a picnic party. 
I sat down to enjoy the scenery, and when 
I awoke the first thing I saw was a man 
and a girl in a skiff. He was a beast— 
looked more like a hippopotamus than 
anything I could think of—and the girl 
was scared to death. She was begging him 
to return, and he wouldn’t. She tried to 
take the oars, and he took hold of her. 
That made her scream. 

“Of course it wasn’t any of mr busi- 
ness, but it roiled me to see that big dub 
bully the girl. I had a baseball in my 
pocket, and I reached for it, measuring 
the distance to the skiff. It was seventy 
feet, I estimated—just far enough for my 
old out curve to work beautifully. I let 
drive. It was a great throw, boys, if I do 
say it. It caught the beast squarely under 
the ear, and he dropped into the bottom of 
the skiff so suddenly that the leer didn’t 
have a chance to break loose from his face. 
Then I stepped down to the shore and 
called to the girl. ‘ Will you please take 
the oars and row over here so that I may 
get my ball?’ said I. ‘It accidentally 
slipped from my hand.’ She did as I asked 
her to do. She shook my hand, too, and 
looked at me till I blushed fearfully. She 
asked my name. I gave it to her like a 
schoolboy. Then she gave me hers, and in- 
vited me to call on her. I pushed the skiff 
out into the stream, and escorted her back 
to her friends. The fellow in the skiff 
was the man her father wanted her to 
marry. She had suggested a boat ride 
rather than walk with him. Well, we were 
married, in spite of a lot of things, six 
weeks later.” 

“ Love at first sight, eh? ” said Tipman. 

“T believe that’s the term,” said Monty; 
“but it’s good love.” He pointed with 
his finger down the road. “ See that?” he 
asked. 

“T see nothing but a cloud of dust,” 
said Tipman. 

“Nor I,” said Dows. 

“Well, in the midst of that cloud of 
dust are two of the greatest kids in the 
world.. They’ve been visiting a neighbor’s 
boys, and they’re playing steam engine 
home again; the dust is the smoke, you 
know. And now I want you to meet my 
wife.” 

He spoke proudly, arising to his full 
height. Tipman and Dows moved invol- 
untarily towards the front door. 

“Not that way,” said Monty. “She 
doesn’t stay in the house much during the 
summer.” 

He led the way to the garden fence, and 
called to the woman with the hoe. She 
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dropped the implement, and came for- 
ward, wiping her hands on her apron. 
Then she pushed back the sunbonnet, dis- 
closing a sweet face, beaming with health 
and happiness, and greeted her husband’s 
friends. 

That night, in the Pullman, Tipman 
was awakened by a vigorous prodding in 
his ribs. 

“ What is it?” he asked, starting up. 

“Did Monty’s wife lower herself to his 
level, or did he raise himself to hers?” 
asked Dows, in the tone of one who has 
suddenly awakened. 

“Tt looks to me like a blessed happy 
medium,” replied Tipman = sleepily. 
“Lucky Monty!” 

“Lucky Monty!” echoed Dows. 

David H. Talmadge. 


A Lady on the Telephone. 


“Tr you’ve never had a disappointment, 
you can’t talk,” said Redding. “ It knocks 
the life out of a man. He’s not himself.” 

Oliver scoffed humorously. But he did 
not tell them that he knew. It was his 
own affair that Wilhelmina had refused 
him and gone to Europe,*where she was 
making—who could tell what conquests? 

He knew everything there was to be 
known, and he looked pensively into his 
champagne, watching the little bubbles 
come to the surface. 

Redding was talking to the girl next 
him, and Oliver roused to a sense of his 
remissness. His neighbor was an actress, 
who had made an enviable name for her- 
self, but Oliver had known her in the ob- 
secure days when managers were unman- 
ageable. She had been an infatuation of 
his sophomore year. 

“T wonder,” she said, meeting his eyes 
with a musing look, “ how you would take 
a disappointment.” 

“Oalmly,” he said, 
calmly.” 

“ That’s where you flatter yourself.” She 
shook her head. “ You see, you’re simply 
full of hope. You’ve never had it taken 
away from you.” 

Oliver thought he had had hope taken 
from him very cruelly, but he did not say 
it. 

The dinner was in Oliver’s rooms, and 
thus far everything had gone to his entire 
satisfaction. He was an adept at little 
dinners. But he was not happy. Between 
him and his successes came always the 
memory of Wilhelmina. He could not 
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help wishing that he had not asked her 
not to write to him. 
Tt was when he was playing host that he 
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always missed Wilhelmina acutely. When 
he dined alone, he had often propped her 
picture opposite, only to catch it away 
guiltily when the servant brought in the 
dishes. 

Redding was telling a story and making 
every one laugh. Oliver had heard Red- 
ding tell the same story better, but he 
laughed heartily, as became the host. 

Then the waiter bent over him. 

“ Some one on the telephone, sir.” 

Oliver excused himself and went out 
to the telephone. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“This is Mr. Oliver?” asked the voice 
at his ear. 

Oliver almost dropped the receiver. 
“Wilhelmina!” he exclaimed. 

A little laugh confirmed him. “ You 
didn’t know I was back?” she added. 

“Know! ” he echoed. “ Not a word of 
it! When did you come?” 

“Yesterday. Can you come up tonight, 
after dinner?” 

Oliver ealeulated rapidly. “ May I come 
late?” 

“Yes. I shall expect you. Oh, Robert! 
Don’t go to Fifty Third Street, you know. 
I’m at the Holland House, and, Robert, 
be sure you ask for Lady Bromley—B-r-o- 
m-l-e-y. What's that? Oh, Ill tell you 
everything when you come. I’m so glad 
you’re coming! Good by!” 

“ Good by.” 

Oliver put up the receiver mechanically. 
Lady Bromley! So she had married a 
title. He was stunned. He went back to 
the table, and was more careful than ever 
that everything should go well. He made 
a great many foolish puns, because he 
could not stop himself. He talked even 
more foolishly to the girl beside him. They 
revived the memories of their sweetheart 
days. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, as the 
talk around them swept away and left 
them to each other—“ do you remember the 
night you and Redding gave me a dinner 
in your college room? Do you remember 
the little liqueur glass you gave me for a 
souvenir? I put three violets from the 
bunch you had sent me into the glass and 
sealed it up. I broke the seal today, to 
see if any of the fragrance was left.” 

Oliver questioned her with his eyes. 
She met them for a moment with some- 
thing wistful in her glance, and infinitely 
sweet; she shook her head. 

“The fragrance was all gone—quite, 
quite gone. They were just ashes.” 

Oliver still looked into her face, and he 
had stopped smiling. “So you threw them 
away,” he finished gravely. 























She toyed a moment with her coffee 
spoon. “ No,” she said; “I coulda’t quite 
bear to. I suppose I shall tomorrow, 
though,” she added with a little visible ef- 
fort. She laughed. “I haven’t treasured 
many memories.” 

A spell was upon Oliver. The pain at 
his heart made him reach out for senti- 
ment and tenderness. 

“Don’t throw them away,” he said im- 
pulsively. “The spirit that sent them is 
still there, though they have withered.” 

A few rose leaves floated in the faintly 
scented finger bowls that had been set be- 
fore them. The candles shed a soft glow 
through their opal shades. The low music 
of a violin and guitar stole in from the 
rooms beyond. She was looking down, and 
her long lashes swept her cheeks. When 
she looked up suddenly her eyes always 
made Oliver think of the flash of light in 
a gull’s wing. She looked up suddenly 
now. 

“ Are you sure?” she said. 

Oliver found his heart beating as it 
had done when he was a very young and 
foolish lover. “I am sure,” he said. 

He did not weigh or consider his words 
after that. He thought of nothing but of 
how he would kiss her, in the carriage, 
when he took her home. 

At eleven he stood quivering on the 
steps of the Holland House, calling him- 
self many unflattering kinds of a fool. 
He was engaged to the girl. Among his 
not too happy thoughts, that stood out dis- 
tinctly and irrevocably. 

“Tf I hadn’t played with her once,” he 
told himself somewhat dismally ; and he re- 
flected that he had once before made a 
resolution to leave champagne alone be- 
cause it always helped him to talk too 
much. “ And she loves me,” he finished 
ere conviction. “ She always 

as. 

Then he went in and sent his card up to 
Lady Bromley. 

Quite half a dozen people were calling 
on Wilhelmina. She came half across the 
reception room to meet him, and she 
laughingly held out both hands. 

“T’m so glad!” she laughed. “ Were 
you puzzled? I didn’t have time to ex- 
plain over the telephone. I’m here with 
Lady Bromley.” She drew him over to 
the group and presented him. 

“ And you’re—not married?” he ejacu- 
lated, as she led him over. 

She flashed him a merry glance, full of 
the old comradeship. “ Couldn’t go back 


on my friends,” she said. 
The call was a nightmare to Oliver. 
Something told him unmistakably that it 
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was on his account that Wilhelmina had 
come home unwed. She had been true, 
and he—he had thrown everything away 
because she had spoken a name over the 
telephone, and he—he had revived an old 
passion. 

’ “They were dead,” he could hear the 
other girl saying. “ Quite, quite dead.” 

That was what his hope had been when 
Wilhelmina telephoned that she was Lady 
Bromley. And yet he had said that if a 
disappointment did come to him, he would 
be quite calm! 

Wilhelmina was so cruelly gay and 
happy and girlish. She did not know that 
he was engaged to somebody else. She 
made him promise to come to see her next 
day. He consented. But he was only let- 
ting himself drift. 

“You’ve changed, Robert,” she said, 
looking him over with cool, sweet eyes. 
“You look as if you’d had some sort of 
disappointment. Your work going well?” 

Oliver nodded. “I’ve just now a very 
difficult case.” 

“You don’t look happy,” she insisted. 

“ But I’m home now, for good, and we’re 
going to*have everything our own way. ‘I 
mean to be so happy! ” 

He trembled. From Wilhelmina that 
could mean only that she had found that 
she loved him, and had come home to tell 
him so. His face grew gray and old with 
the burden of his bitter folly. His hands 
clenched themselves on the chair arms. 
“T must go,” he said. “ I—I’ll come to- 
morrow.” 

“Not if you don’t want to,” she said 
quickly. Something in his manner made 
her half regret—made her half wish she 
had not spoken so eagerly. He was so 
far from the eagerness she felt. A faint 
flush came into her cheeks, and she turned 
away her head to hide it. 

“ Oh, I want to,” he laughed. “I want 
to, all right, but a 

“Then come! ” she said. 

He passed a wretched night, planning 
over and over how he should sue for his 
release. He would go to the other girl 
and explain. But when he tried to frame 
an explanation he could think of none ex- 
cept to tell her that he did not love her— 
had never loved her—and that the violets 
had been true omens. She would break 
down, probably, and break her heart after- 
wards. It was not comforting to think 
upon. He would offer to stand by his 
promise, but she would release him and 
break her heart. Women did not take dis- 
appointments like men. Then he reflected 
that he had not taken his disappointment 
like a man, by any means. Then, just as 
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the gray of dawn crept through his win- 
dow shades, he fell asleep and dreamed 
that Wilhelmina was Lady Bromley, and 
that he was trying to send her liqueur 
glass containing three dead _ violets 
through the telephone. 

At about that time his man brought him 

+a note that had come by messenger. 

Oliver raised himself on one elbow and 
tore it open. 

“Dear,” it ran, “I looked at the 
violets when I got home, but they were 
still dead. Don’t you think we were both 
rather foolish? Fact is, I’ve thrown the 
violets away.” 

Then followed her initials, and in a 
postscript, “ Don’t be angry with me.” 

“ Angry!” echoed Oliver. Unspeakable 
joy was tugging at his heart. “ Hold on, 
Douglas,” he said to his man, who was 
moving away. “ There’s an answer to that 
note.” 

Marguerite Tracy. 





Picking a Favorite. 


For years Beverley Crane haa been re- 
garded as a standing menace to matri- 
mony. He appeared so much more con- 
tented than did his friends, who, sooner 
or later, went the way of love and the altar. 
With a lucrative practice in Paris, he 
was never stinted for money; kept al- 
most open house to a large circle of friends 
in his handsome place out beyond the 
Arch; and simply shut up his office and 
took a run across to London, or a dash into 
Switzerland, whenever the fancy seized 
him. 

He averred stoutly that he had never 
been in love in his life, and yet he ad- 
mitted a fondness for the society of wom- 
en. Certainly he was a favorite with 
-them, and yet none broke her heart over 
him. They all appeared to like him just 
as he liked them—for simple good com- 
radeship. And as they married, one by 
one, and passed through Paris again on 
their wedding trips, they nearly all warn- 
ed Beverley that it behooved him to think 
of the future. 
= “Of course you are having a perfectly 
‘splendid time now,” they told him, “ flit- 
‘ting from flower to flower, as it were. But 
when you get old and your flitting takes 
on a rheumatic limp, then look out. You 
will prefer sitting at home and reading 
the last novel to taking a first night at 
the Francaise; and you'll wish you had 
some one sitting on the other side of the 
table to whom you could read out a choice 
passage, or talk over the times when you 
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used to keep going six nights in the week 
and to Longchamps on Sunday.” 

To one of those modern Cassandras, 
Beverley had replied that he needn’t sit 
home alone; that he had lots of cronies 
who would be glad to share his loneliness. 

“That may be,” was the response he got 
to this; “but he won’t be a sympathetic 
companion. He may toast his feet at your 
fire, and drink any number of healths in 
your toddy, but when it comes to listening 
to your reminiscences—an old man’s chief 
diversion—he will be so busy preparing to 
riddle you with his own that he won’t 
hear them.” 

They had both laughed at this, for Bev- 
erley was but forty three then, and be- 
cause old age never gives a startling rap 
at one’s door we are apt to imagine it will 
never call upon us. 

But seventeen years and two expositions 
had been folded back into history since 
that little chat at the Café Chinois in the 
Bois. And now Beverley ventured only to 
go driving in the morning; he had given 
up his practice; had grown tired of the 
theater, and, apparently, most of his 
friends had grown tired of him. At least, 
he fancied they had, for they were nearly 
all married, and had interests of their 
own. 

It was now that Beverley thought of 
drawing on his “reserve fund ”—some- 
thing of which he had never said a word to 
mortal soul. In fact, he never spoke of his 
family at all. His Paris associates had 
come to believe he had no relatives. But 
in the small town in the Middle States 
from which he hailed, Beverley had—or 
had had—a brother, who had married 
early. There were three boys, and for 
their sakes Beverley had reconciled him- 
self to the wife, who was vain, pretty, and 
an eternal fault finder. The boys were al- 
most of an age, and poor Robert, the fa- 
ther, had much ado to keep the small feet 
in shoes, they came on so fast. 

“ Never mind, Bob,” Beverley had been 
wont to say, “I’m to be an old bachelor, 
you know, and when I make my pile, I’ll 
take one of the boys off your hands.” 

Later, when he had grown to know the 
little fellows better, he had picked out the 
boy, but whether it was Rob or Roy or 


Rod, he could not now recall. The chance ° 


to go to Paris had come up soon after- 
wards, his success there had turned his 
head, he had sent presents to all three of 
the lads the very next Christmas, but had 
never received a word of acknowledgment. 
He had felt rather aggrieved, and since 
then he had made up his mind to let Bob 
and the kids go. 
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But now, as he thought of the money 
lying in the bank idle, waiting for these 
same kids to spend at his death, he remem- 
bered how fond he had been of the little 
fellow who used to clamber on his knee, 
eall him “ Une’ Bev,” and cock up his 
head in such a funny little way when a 
watch was held at his ear. And in the 
middle of one of the typical Paris win- 
ters of continual gloom, he made up his 
mind to return to the snow and sunshine 
of America, and to spend some of that 
money while he lived, on the little chap 
who must by now be a big one. During 
all these previous years it hadn’t mattered 
to Beverley that the French weather was 
dull; he was at work during the day, and 
at night the climate was immaterial. One 
does not look out of the window before 
deciding whether to put on a dinner coat 
or evening dress. 

His resolution taken, it remained only 
for Beverley to select the boy and write to 
his brother. Why had that brother been 
so absurd as to give his sons names that 
shortened into such close resemblance to 
one another? The boys themselves were 
different enough. Rob was dark eyed and 
sturdy, with black hair and an affection- 
ate manner—or was that Rod? His fa- 
vorite had light hair and blue eyes, Bev- 
erley was sure of that, and at times it 
seemed as though he must have called him 
Roy when he hadn’t dubbed him Young- 
ster or Tad or Kidlet. And yet he wasn’t 
at all certain. A quarter of a century is 
quite a stretch over which to carry the 
memory of so small a thing, when mean- 
time that memory has been jostled with 
two decades of Paris. 


One day a solution of the difficulty oc-. 


curred to Beverley, so simple that he won- 
dered why it had not struck him before. 
He would write to brother Bob and an- 
nounce that he was .coming back to 
America to live, and to carry out his old 
time promise of doing for “my boy among 
your boys. 

“Tell him,” he added, “I haven’t for- 
gotten how he used to tease ‘ Unc’ Bev’ to 
do it again, when I tossed him up to the 
ceiling, and that I shall be sailing by the 
Mystic next month.” 

Beverley congratulated himself many 
times on this master stroke. 

“No one will know,” he reflected, “ that 
I have forgotten the little beggar’s name, 
and of course their father will remember 
at once which boy it was.” 

It required an effort to realize that the 
fellow would be a man grown now, pos- 
sibly an uninteresting one; but neverthe- 
less he would be blood of Beverley’s blood, 
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the closest link he possessed to his own 
lost youth. 

“He’s probably a clerk in some of the 
town stores,” Beverley told himself on the 
passage over. “Of course I shan’t rec- 
ognize him. It’s lucky I thought to send 
Bob my picture to give him, or he wouldn’t 
know me. I dare say he may be wanting 
to get married one of these days. Well, I 
have enough to support a nephew’s family 
as well as a nephew.” 

He was horribly ill during the trip, not 
altogether with mal de mer either. There 
was nobody at hand to remind him that he 
was an old man now and must take care of 
himself; so he stayed out in the damp and 
got twinges, and ate late suppers when he 
ought to have been in bed. But worst of 
all was his loss of zest in living. He saw 
himself passed by for younger men or fa- 
mous ones, or for those to whom his fel- 
low passengers were drawn by bonds of 
family attachment. 

And then, just before port was sighted, 
a new fear smote him. Rob or Roy or 
Rod, whichever it was, would take only a 
sordid interest in him, because he was the 
traditional rich uncle coming home with 
money to spend on him. What a fool he 
had been to write and say that he had any- 
thing! He ought to have proved the fel- 
low first, as was generally done in the 
story books. 

Altogether, Beverley Crane was a very 
unhappy individual when the Mystic 
swung into her berth in New York. He 
was one of the last to linger on deck. If 
his nephew had come to meet him, he must 
give the fellow an opportunity to pick him 
out. 

By threes and fours his fellow voyagers 
melted into the arms of their friends and 
the hands of the customs inspectors, until 
Beverley, with his whitened locks and high 
color, was left quite a solitary and con- 
spicuous object on the wharf. Then there 
was a patter of small legs across the plank- 
ing, a little ery of “ Une’ Bev!” and Bev- 
erley turned to see the Kidlet of twenty 
five years back, with the same blue eyes, 
yellow curls, and sailor cap, making 
straight towards him. 

The man didn’t stop to theorize. He 
just stooped and gathered the little chap 
into his arms. When he put him down 
again he found himself in the center of a 
circle of three fine looking young men, 
flanked by as many pretty women, with 
two small girls on the outskirts, and a 
nurse or so hovering in the vicinity. 
There was a footman on hand, too, and no 
less than three carriages, and when Bev- 
erley was finally seated in one of them, 
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the Kidlet on his knee, he felt so touched 
and happy and thoroughly ashamed of 
himself that he was afraid to trust his 
voice. So for a while he didn’t risk speak- 
ing, but simply sat and listened while 
Rodney, the small boy’s father, explained 
that they thought it would take him back 
to old times to be with little Rod, and that 
he wouldn’t mind making his home with 
them. 

“ You see, Uncle Bev,” he added, “ we’re 
all three married and settled down pretty 
comfortably in New York, so——” and 
Rodney’s sentence trailed off into a cau- 
tion to little Rod not to get too near the 
window. 

And that night, when old Beverley could 
stop feeling contented long enough to 
puzzle his brain over a problem, he tried to 
decide whether it was Rodney, after all, 
that had been his favorite. 

And down stairs Rodney was remarking 
to Mrs. Rodney, “To be sure, my dear, 
not one of us needs Uncle Bev’s money, 
but I should hate to have him suspect 
that we haven’t the foggiest notion which 
one of us boys was his favorite. If you 
hadn’t happened to think of little Rod 
as a happy compromise, there would have 
been an awkward moment down at the 
pier this morning.” 

The moral of which is—but in a case 
where every one lived happily ever after, 
there is no need of amoral. _.’ 

Matthew White, Jr. 


Man, Woman, and Girl. 


MAXWELL stood at the club window, and 
looked moodily out upon the more or less 
well dressed crowd that surged up and 
down Fifth Avenue. 

It was a glorious fall day, and Maxwell 
ought to have been happy, because he was 
engaged to one of the prettiest girls in 
New York, and for the additional reason 
that he had just received a letter saying 
that his latest story had been accepted. 
He ought to have been happy, but he 
wasn’t. The trouble was, he was in love— 
hardly a state of mind to make a man mis- 
erable, but Maxwell was in love with two 
women at the same time, 

Of course he was in love with the Girl— 
how could he help being? She was young, 
dainty, pretty, could sing a song or two, 
and really knew the difference between 
Marion Crawford and Thomas Hardy. 
This should have been enough for Max- 
well; but it wasn’t, even though, in ad- 
dition to these many virtues, she had a 
snug little fortune left her by a misguided 
father who had dabbled in stocks. The 
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loathsome lucre was not to be sniffed at, 
for, although Maxwell was called clever 
by his enemies, and brilliant by his 
friends, he was not a Midas. Authors sel- 
dom own town and country houses. This 
one lived at his club, and gave the Girl 
violets instead of roses in winter. She 
thought it was a matter of sentiment, but 
he knew better. 

Now, being in love with two women at 
once is a great drawback to embarking 
upon the sea of matrimony. They man- 
age—or used to manage—these things bet- 
terin Utah. And it’s even a greater draw- 
back when, away down at the bottom of 
that fractious organ you call your heart, 
you are fostering a sort of forlorn hope 
that the Woman to whom you are no en- 
gaged—the wife of the fellow who played 
center to your left on the ’Varsity—may 


be a trifle in love with you. It is addition- . 


ally difficult when you fully realize that 
the Woman is cordially detested by the 
Girl—for in this case the latter was just 
beginning to-open her pretty blue eyes 
upon the weirdities of this naughty world. 

Last night Maxwell had dined at the 
Woman’s house, and when, after dinner, 
the Woman’s husband had gone to an im- 
portant club meeting, he and the Woman 
had sat in her cheerful little library, and 
had talked Omar and Swinburne and 
Browning, and the things they both loved, 
until the husband returned and announced 
that it would probably rain before break- 
fast. This was not courteous, but it was 
both true and to the point. 

As he stood at the club window, Max- 
well was thinking of the Girl and her 
sweet, dainty Se her charming depend- 
ence upon h her grace, her beauty. 
How perfectly and absolutely happy he 
could have been had the Woman never en- 
tered his life! sAnd then he thought of 
her, the wife of his friend—the one wom- 
an in the world with whom to spend one’s 
days would be bliss unutterable, the one 
heart and mind of perfect sympathy. She 
would never be to him other than what she 
was, his friend. He wondered vaguely 
whether he would not rather be her friend 
than any other woman’s husband. He was 
steeped in wonderful and beautiful the- 
ories about friendship; possibly they were 
impracticable, as such things have a way 
of being; but he believed in them, and was 
more than half willing to put them to the 
test. If he married the Girl, there would 
be no more dear hours with the Woman, 
no more outpourings of heart to heart on 
the subjects they both loved, for, as has 
been said before, the Girl was beginning 
to realize that there were hours in his life 
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which she herself did not fill, And her 
dearest foe had openly hinted to her that 
he and the Woman knew each other far 
better than she supposed. 


A man who is about to break his en- - 


gagement, although he may feel like a 
cur and a ead, at least has the satisfaction 
of feeling that he has made up his mind. 
But to Maxwell even this miserable sat- 
isfaction was at present denied. Could 
anything have been more vexatious, more 
destructive of his peace of mind? At this 
moment, an attractive bit of femininity in 
brown broadcloth and sable furs walked 
rapidly up the avenue. It was the Girl, 
and so mighty is the goddess of propin- 
quity that, for the moment, he forgot 
friendship and the Woman, and thought 
only of the Girl, who was wearing his 
violets, and of married love and respect- 
ability. 

Just at that moment a note was handed 
him—a note in a familiar handwriting, 
the Girl’s. “Thanks for the violets, I 
presume,” he said to himself, and tore 
open the envelope. A man who passed 
him a minute or two afterwards heard him 
murmur an expressive but inelegant word, 
and noticed that his usually immobile face 
was slightly perturbed. No wonder, for 
this is what the Girl wrote: 

DEAR: 

For some time Ihave felt, rather than known, 
that things were just a wee bit different from what 
I had fondly hoped and believed a few short months 
ago. I had not been able to understand the change 
at all, could not fancy wherein I had failed, nor 
how, nor why. But two nights ago I was told more 
than I had ever dreamed of your friendship with 
Jerry’s wife. Even then I could not believe that 
you had really deceived me; but yesterday after- 
noon, by the merest chance, I sat half a dozen seats 
behind you and her at evensong in a little out of 
the way church. I realized then that no man who 
could look at a woman as you looked at her could 
by any possibility love me and want to marry me. 
Everything was made clear to me in one of those 
looks. I understood many things that had before 
been absolutely inexplicable. I left long before 
the service was over, so that I might not be the 
death’s head at the feast when you and she came 
out of the church together. 

And yet, that very night you took me in your 
arms and kissed me, and I suffered it all, because I 
could not force myself to tell you what I felt so 
bitterly you must be longing to hear. For we 
women are so weak, when we love a man, that 
sometimes we would rather let ourselves be de- 
ceived than give him up altogether. And I do love 
you, dear, yes, I am not ashamed to say it, although 
you would doubtless like me better were I to say 
that I hate you. 

But this state of affairs cannot goon. You must 
choose between us; I must be all in all to you, or 
less than nothing. I am wearing your flowers, I 
suppose, for the last time. Poor little violets, I 
cannot believe that they, too, meant to break my 
heart. Will you send me a reply to this in an 
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hour’s time? I shall be at my aunt’s in Fifty-First 
Street until tomorrow morning. 

Oh, Boy, why, why did you teach me to love you? 

Your heart broken 
GIRL. 

When Maxwell finished reading the 
poor little letter, he wished that he had 
never been born, but that was foolish, be- 
cause then he would never have known 
the Woman, or have had beautiful ideas 
on friendship. He thought hard for at 
least fifteen minutes, which is a short time 
when a man’s chances of happiness or un- 
happiness hang upon the written word. 

Then he wrote the following note: 


DEAR GIRL: 

I’m a brute, I know it. I cannot give her up 
absolutely, yet you say I must make a choice. I 
love you, always believe that, and I did not mean 
to deceive you. But—TI adore her so, that I would 
give up every hope of Heaven, if need be, just to be 
her friend. She is so pure, so far above me in 
every way, she has such high ideals of life, that I 
can never hope to be anything more than her friend. 
I do not think she loves her husband ; but she will 
never forget the fact that she is his wife. 

Forgive me, Girl. A sort of madness is upon 
me. I have made my choice. 


After he had despatched this master- 
piece, Maxwell threw himself into an easy 
chair, and filled his lungs with the air of 
freedom. Though he felt very much like 
a dog who was entered for first prize and 
failed to get even “H. C.,” he heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

“ Beg pardon, another note for you, sir,” 
said a voice at his elbow, and a letter in 
the Woman’s handwriting was handed him. 
DEAR MAN: 

When you get this I shall be on the high seas. 
I am not going alone, neither am I going with my 
husband, but with a man I have always loved. I 
think I was almost born loving him, for when we 
were tiny tots together, it was the beginning of it 
all. I shall miss your friendship more than I can 
ever make you believe, but one cannot have every- 
thing in this world, and I believe that I have 
chosen the better part. I thank you that you 
never tried to make love to me. You were so dif- 
ferent from all the other men, and I hope that you 
and the Girl will be very happy—almost as happy 
as he and I shall be in some corner of the world. 

You have sometimes in fun called me The Woman. 
Good by, Man. . 
THE WoMAN WuHo' LOVES. 


Maxwell swore a mighty oath. At the 
end of a week he looked as though he had 
forgotten how to live. 

Some men are like that; and once in a 
hundred times, the Girl is lucky enough 
to escape in time. But the other ninety 
nine times—of which, of course, this was 
one—she relents, and consoles the Man, 
and thereby gets her own wish. For most 
women are like that. 

Sarah Guernsey Bradley. 
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ANENT MOTHER GOOSE. 


Oh, when I was a little boy, 
With ringlets flying loose, 
I loved before my finest toy 
The rhymes of Mother Goose; 
And now, though my bald headed days 
Have turned my whiskers white, 
I read these ancient baby lays 
With all the old delight. 


I read them with the same old joy, 
And fancy flowing free, 

Unto my golden headed boy 
As they were read to me. 

He claps his hands and, all a whizz, 
His features glow and shine, 

Until the thoughts that now are his 
Are those that once were mine. 


He laughs and kicks full many times 
Just as I used to do, 
When I was thrilled by all these rhymes 
Quite through and through and through. 
He capers and he jumps about, 
E’en as the baby moose, 
Till blithely we together shout: 
“ Hurrah for Mother Goose! ” 


Perhaps when he like me is old, 
He’ll take upon his knee 

His little child with curls of gold 
All floating fair and free; 

And read him all these rhymes abeam 
To make his spirit glad, 

And for a fleeting moment dream 
About his dear old dad. 


Tf so, I trust his little boy 
May hold him quite in fee, 

And be to him e’en half the joy 
That he is now to me. 

Then will he kiss him, rapture wed, 
And all unwearied keep 

On reading till the golden head 
Has tumbled off to sleep. 





A BEAUTIFUL BOOK—The new edi- 
tion of Hans Andersen’s stories 
with the Hegner illustrations. 


As a specimen of book making, nothing 
could be finer than the new edition of 
Hans Andersen’s stories embellished with 
between two and three hundred reproduc- 
tions.of Hans Hegner’s pictures. The 


original drawings of these have already 


been exhibited at the Paris Exposition and 
in London, and are to be placed perma- 
nently in the museum at Copenhagen, 
where they will serve as a memorial of one 
of the greatest of Scandinavian poets and 
story tellers. The pictures are reproduced, 
not by the ordinary photo engraving pro- 
cess, but by the long neglected and beauti- 
ful art of wood engraving, which gives 
them their true value on the carefully 
printed page. 

In point of binding, typography, and 
paper, the rest of the book is on a par with 
the illustrations, and it is a pity that the 
translation should be of inferior quality. 
It may be that the work has been done too 
accurately, and with too much regard to 
the literal sense of each word; or it may 
be that the translator was not really in 
sympathy with the beautiful and highly 
imaginative work of the poet; but cer- 
tain it is that the present version is by 
no means equal to the one with which most 
American readers have long ago been 
made familiar. 

The old one possessed a literary flavor 
that was as quaint and racy of the Danish 
soil as the stories that Ole Luckoie told to 
little Hjalmar after he had gone to sleep. 
It may be that the children of the present 
day will find nothing to complain of in 
this new version of the dear old tales, but 
to those who read them twenty or thirty 
or forty years ago, “The Tin Soldier,” 
“The Little Mermaid,” and “ The Ugly 
Duckling ” will never seem quite the same 
as in their old time form. 





GENIUS FROM THE BOX OFFICE 
—Major Pond’s views of the men 
whom he managed as lecturers. 


A much heralded book of reminiscence is 
that of Major J. B. Pond, who has been en- 
ezaged for many years in the business of 
supplying the country with lecturers and 
readers. Mr. Pond ealls his book “ Eecen- 
tricities of Genius,” and in it he treats 
of many of the distinguished men and 
women who have lectured under his man- 
agement. Among these are Charles Sum- 
ner, Henry Ward Beecher, Charlotte 
Cushman, P. T. Barnum, Sir Henry M. 
Stanley, Wendell Phillips, and a host of 
smaller fry. ,' 
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It is astonishing to learn, as we do from 
this book, that a man may be associated 
with persons of distinction on terms of 
something like equality, if not of inti- 
macy, and yet find very little to say about 
them that is worth the saying. He gives 
us no real insight into the character of 
any one of these, and he puffs everybody, 
speaking as highly of a fake humorist who 
has recently gone on the lecture platform 
as he does of Charles Sumner or Wendell 
Phillips. 

“Eecentricities of Genius” has but 
little value in itself, but it may serve as an 
object lesson in teaching young writers 
how a book of reminiscences should not 
be written. 


«THE TOUCHSTONE” TRUE? — 
The query raised by the publica- 
tion of “The Love Letters of an 
Englishwoman.” 


Love letters are, of all written words, 
the most difficult to read with impartial 
mind. In “ The Love Letters of an Eng- 
lishwoman ” every reader will find only 
what he brings to the reading. To many, 
the volume, with its curiosity piquing fore- 
word in regard to the identity of the wri- 
ter and the mystery of her estrangement 
from her lover, will be pure fiction skil- 
fully advertised by the hint of reality. 
Others, more flippant, will find only the 
evidences of a good vocabulary on the part 
of the writer, in whose hands the English 
language develops undreamed wealth of 
synonym for “ dearest ” and “I love you.” 
To the light minded, even this wealth 
will not redeem the book from monotony, 
and the action of the hero in curtly and 
finally breaking with the heroine will seem 
but the inevitable working of the law of 
self preservation. How on earth, such 
readers will demand, could a sane man be 
expected to go on reading these amorous 
outbursts day after day. 

There will be others—chiefly women— 
who will believe in the truth of the pub- 
lisher’s statement that a real woman wrote 
these letters to a real man, and went down 
to her death not knowing why, by his own 
will, she was separated from him. The 
very monotony of the ceaseless assurances, 
the very formlessness of plot, the insolu- 
bility of the mystery, smack of life more 
than of wise literature. 

Read as a transcript from life, the let- 
ters are infinitely touching. The writer 
strove so tenderly to tell the untellable, to 
put into words the deep love that had, like 
all deep love, an element of abjectness in 
it. The whole absorption of her life in her 
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love and her lover—that miracle ever be- 
yond the power of language to express—is 
so manifest. The lack of jealousy, of dis- 
trust masquerading as “ proper pride,” is 
the mark of a lofty and a devoted soul. 

Most pathetic are the letters after the 
estrangement, written with no expectation 
that the man would ever see them—except 
the constant expectation of all the for- 
saken, that some day they will be for- 
saken no longer, and the ceaseless belief 
of the unloved that the affection they ex- 
pend must sooner or later mean affection 
returned. Altogether, as a page from 
life, the letters are full of interest. As 
fiction, they are much less attractive. 

Of course the resemblance between the 
story here told—if the work is not fiction 
—and Mrs. Wharton’s “ Touchstone” is 
manifest. If these were real letters, the 
inexplicable lover had them. Did he give 
them to be published, and for money? 
And will he, on the proceeds, marry the 
girl who is less expressive because she has 
less to express? Perhaps, after all, “ An 
Englishman’s Explanation; a Sequel to 
the Love Letters of an Englishwoman,” 
may yet appear. 


HOWELLS AT HIS BEST—His “ Lit- 
erary Friends and Acquaintance” 
an interesting and valuable book. 


In “Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ance,” Mr. W. D. Howells has written 
something that is not only worth reading, 
but worth keeping as well—which can be 
said of very few books printed at the pres- 
ent day. It is worth reading for its en- 
tertaining quality, which is far greater in 
this than in some of the author’s later 
novels. It is worth keeping, because it is 
a truthful narrative of the impression 
made by such men as Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Lowell, and Longfellow on the young 
Western writer who had come to the then 
Athenian city of Boston, to enter upon the 
profession of letters; and it is not unlikely 
that twenty five years from now the fact 
that these impressions were recorded by 
the author of “The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham” and “A Hazard of New For- 
tunes” will give to the printed pages a 
value which the unthinking generation of 
today is not disposed to accord to them. 

Mr. Howells’ descriptions of the literary 
life of Cambridge and Boston forty years 
ago are drawn carefully and in such mi- 
nute detail that it is evident that he was 
very deeply impressed with what he saw, 
and with the breeding, conversation, and 
bearing of the famous writers with whom 
he was brought in contact. His chapter 
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on Lowell is a masterpiece of delicacy, for 
it reveals Lowell precisely as he was. It 
explains what many have regarded as a 
change that came over him in his later 
years, which led to his being somewhat 
misunderstood, and in many instances 
sneered at for what was termed his “ An- 
glomania.” 

In New York Mr. Howells met E. C. 
Stedman, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, and other writers, whom he 
found somewhat like his Boston friends 
in their manners and habits of thought. 
He also had a glimpse of the “ Bohe- 
mians” of that day, whose nightly ses- 
sions in Pfaff’s Broadway beer cellar still 
live in the literary traditions of the town. 
Mr. Howells was not much impressed by 
these latter, and he frankly tells us so. 
He had been so much charmed with Bos- 
ton and its gods that the intolerance of 
Henry Clapp and the rest, who cordially 
hated the whole Athenian wing of liter- 
ature, shocked and annoyed him. It is 
easy to see why the young Ohioan pre- 
ferred the well ordered tea tables, fine 
linen, and intellectual sobriety of Cam- 
bridge to the frayed cuffs, disordered hair, 
and harmless posings of the men who used 
to gather about Pfaff’s beer stained tables 
and protest against what was conventional 
and respectable in art and letters. 

Yet it is a pity that Mr. Howells did not 
learn to know these men more intimately. 
More than one of the idols of the early 
sixties whom he has presented to us in 
idealized form could be named as being 
really far less deserving of his attention, 
and of the interest of this generation, 
than were Fitzjames O’Brien, Artemus 
Ward, Henry Clapp, and George Arnold, 
all of whom belonged to the Pfaff school 
of literature. 





THE CADS OF FICTION—They are 
thick in recent books, and the un- 
intentioned ones are in a majority. 


Some one—W. L. Alden, to be precise— 
has suggested that in contradistinction to 
the now numerous catalogues of favorite 
heroes and heroines, a list of the unmiti- 
gated cads of fiction should be compiled. 
He starts the ball with the name of Angel 
Clare, and lets us work out the rest for 
ourselves. 

It would be a dangerous experiment to 
earry far. The cads in recent fiction have 
been thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, and 
the unintentioned cads have been a ma- 
jority of the whole. 

Especially caddish are the swashbuck- 
ling heroes of many of the new romantic 
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dramatic novels. And the grievous part 
of it is that their author is evidently sin- 
cere in putting them forward for our ad- 
miration of their noble and dashing qual- 
ities. To convict some of those heroes of 
caddism, if the word be allowable, is un- 
fortunately to stamp their author with 
the original sin. To mention no names, 
and to tread on no corns, let us get back 
beyond the reach of retaliation for an 
example. 

What more delightful novels than those 
Irish stories of Charles Lever, and yet 
what unmitigated, unblushing cads are 
most of his epauletted heroes! Different 
times, different manners, perhaps; but to- 
day it is to be feared that from our knowl- 
edge of the man through his books we 
should consider the editor of the Dublin 
University Magazine little better than an 
amiable ead. 

Lest we become too personal and offen- 
sive to the creators of much of our cloaked 
and belted narratives, let us forbear the 
making of a list of the eads of fiction. 





THE PECK MEASURE—An estimate 
of, or, rather, an attack on, Charles 
Dudley Warner by the well known 
expert on the philosophy of pink 
perfume. 


Most people think that in estimating a 
dead man’s works and worth the good that 
he did is the chief thing to be considered, 
and that his failures and foibles may well 
be allowed to perish with him. The ex- 
treme folly of this view is obligingly dem- 
onstrated for us by our bright young 
friend, Professor Harry Thurston Peck. 

The task of saying disagreeable things 
about the dead, a task from which other 
men unaffectedly shrink, Mr. Peck goes 
forth blithely to weleome. When Robert 
G. Ingersoll died, the voice of Peck was 
the only voice in all the world raised to 
assail him. All others, even those who dis- 
sented most from Mr. Ingersoll’s opinions, 
were hushed in the presence of death; but 
Mr. Peck scorned such restraining influ- 
ence, and, plunging in with joyous aban- 
don, cut and slashed and gibed and jeered 
as if death were no great matter. He has 
now followed this cheerful performance 
with a similar but less candid assault upon 
Charles Dudley Warner. The dead man’s 
little peculiarities, his occasional petu- 
lance in his old age, the little flaws in his 
writing, the little shortcomings in his 
criticism, are dwelt upon with a sort of 
joy, as of one who has a good thing and 
will make the most of it. Even in the one 
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successful book Mr. Warner wrote, we are 
told, the feature that made it succeed 
was the work of another hand. 

There is praise for Mr. Warner—oh, 
yes! He was a good friend, a harmless 
soul, a good citizen, and a ready talker at 
commencements. He meant well, and all 
that sort of thing. But write? Ha, ha! 
The idea is absurd! Why, poor man, he 
was not of the college; he never had the 
inestimable blessings of instruction under 
such a man as Harry Thurston Peck. 

Professor Peck seems to have had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the good and 
gentle craftsman he writes about in this 
charming vein, and he hesitates not to 
draw from that association material to 
correct any latent belief in the dead man’s 
ability, to impugn which seems the only 
conceivable reason for his article. 

Otherwise than as an assailant of the 
dead, Professor Peck’s chief claim to fame 
is as an authority on perfumes. Whoever 
falls upon his remarks about Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, however, is not likely to have 
perfumery suggested to him, but only dis- 
infectants. 


DINNER TABLE STORIES—Three 
incidents which helped to enliven 
three London parties. 


Here: are three dinner table stories 
which are almost too good to be true. The 
first is of a retired diplomat, who had writ- 
ten a history of the Mongols. The hostess 
at a London dinner party had barely time 
to convey this information to the lady 
whom he was to take out, when the pro- 
cession started. When finally they were 
all comfortably seated, his neighbor 
beamed upon the writer and said she was 
so glad that they had a common passion in 
dogs. 

“Dogs, madam?” said the diplomat. 
“T must plead guiltless. I know nothing 
of them.” 

“Indeed! ” cried the lady. “They told 
me you had written a famous history of 
mongrels.” 

The second is of Cardinal Wiseman, and 
is told by Augustus J. C. Hare in the 
“Story of My Life.” According to the 
story, the divine had been invited to dine 


out on Friday, and his hostess had for- . 


gotten the fast day observances of the 
church. The table was therefore without 
fish, but the cardinal merely stretched his 
hands out in benediction and said, “I 
pronounce all this to be fish,” and pro- 
ceeded to eat with excellent appetite and 
digestion. 

“ Ouida ” is the subject of the third tale. 
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Taken out to dinner by Lord Rathmore, 
she responded to none of his conversation- 
al leads, but devoted herself to food. 
Finally he said: “I’m afraid I’m singu- 
larly unfortunate in my choice of topics. 
Is there anything we could talk about to 
interest you?” 

To which the chronicler of society’s 
shortcomings replied: “ There is one thing 
which would interest me very much. Tell 
me about the duchesses; I have written 
about them all my life, and never met one 
yet. 


FOR HALL CAINE—A suggestion to. 
the novel writer who advertises 
himself and his work so ably. 

Here is a suggestion for Hall Caine, 
whose success in advertising his person- 
ality and his literary output shows greater 


genius than his books. He might an- 
nounce his latest thus: 


NEARLY LITERATURE. 
LOOKS JUST LIKE IT AND SELLS BETTER. 


Of course this isn’t strictly original, 
but it is truer than many advertisements. 





THE «ROUND, RIGHT WHAT ”’— 
What reading “The Soft Side” 
did toa young author; a warning 
to those tempted to make a study 
of Henry James. 


“Oh, it’s all—nothing,” Miss Turvan 
quite too wonderfully exclaimed. 

Gedd turned it over and buttered the 
wrong side. “ We’ll never know. That’s 
the penalty.” 

She perfectly considered. “ What we’re 
talking about?” 

His eyes hung fire for a fine instant. 
Then the light came. “ Some one knows,” 
he breathed luminously. 

“ Ah—that’s it. That’s the beauty and 
the wonder.” She took him up with 
oblique radiance. “ But the some one?” 
she marveled. 

This time he gave his remoter smile. 
“ That’s the best of it.” He brought it out 
triumphantly. “Some one—don’t you 
see? The perfect vague! ” 

She toyed with that a moment, then 
dropped it in her teacup. 

“We’re just where we weren’t.” She 
waited a moment. “And all the rest 
aren’t. We have their word.” 

He flashed his perfect acquiescence. 
“That's why we belong. One and 
one——” 

She caught at it eagerly. “Two!” 
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He glared at this, showing it a new 
depth of comprehension. “ That’s just it. 
The absolute two. And to think of all the 
people who never have known, and never 
will!” 

This took her in a new direction. She 
sighed. “I think it’s coming to us,” she 
said. 

His consciousness crystallized around 
it. “Oh, yes, it will come. It’s all right!” 

She considered timorously. “If it 
shouldn’t ? ” 

“Well, then—something else! ” 

His bolder mood flickered hers into de- 
fiance. “ Nothing else! ” she contradicted. 

“Tt, then?” He had taken her hand. 
She was conscious of a strayed vision and 
a fixed shower of prisms, glinting rain- 
bows. 

“It,” she repeated. 


«THE DICKENS TOUCH’—It ap- 
pears in the new novel of English 
low life written by W. Pett Ridge. 


To say to a man that he has the “ Dick- 
ens touch” is always a dangerous and 
sometimes a fatal piece of kindness. In- 
deed, the old adage “‘ Oh, that mine enemy 
would write a book!” might acquire a 
new and more deadly significance by the 
addition of the words, “That I might 
call him the Dickens of America.” There- 
fore, it is in the interest of the sacred 
cause of truth, rather than in that of the 
welfare of the author, that the name of 
W. Pett Ridge is here coupled with that 
of the great English novelist. 

Mr. Ridge, nearly always an interesting 
writer, is revealed in a far more striking 
light than ever before in his book, “A 
Breaker of Laws.” In this he tells us the 
story of a young thief who has occasional 
honest inclinations which lead him to fall 
in love with and marry a respectable 
young girl, and to try to make a living 
without stealing. It is distinctly an in- 
teresting story, and one that is valuable, 
moreover, for the number and variety of 
its pictures of lowly life in England. We 
see Alf as a factory hand, as a thief, and as 
a seller of stolen goods. We see him in his 
moments of jollity, when he accompanies 
his sweetheart to a picnic given for the 





factory workmen, and we catch him—as . 


the mistress of the house does—in the very 
act of purloining silver from the butler’s 
pantry while the guests are gathered in 
the drawingroom holding a meeting to 
consider what shall be done with reformed 
criminals. We see him afterwards at the 


home of the old woman who buys stolen 
goods, and one of the most graphic and ex- 
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citing chapters in the book is that which 
describes his flight through the under- 
ground railway, and his capture on the 
track by the officers of law. 

Mr. Ridge’s work suggests that of the 
great master of story telling in the knowl- 
edge which it reveals of London life, and 
particularly in its sympathy with such 
unfortunates as Alf, and its appreciation 
of the conditions which have made him 
what he is. It would be difficult to name 
any writer capable of giving us an equally 
interesting and equally truthful story of 
New York criminal life. 





HOPE FOR BLUE STOCKINGS— 
Husbands of some of them branch- 
ing out as writers, which ought to 
encourage matrimony. 


It is a poor rule that does not work both 
ways. Lately a large number of women, 
qualified for authorship by their marriage 
to novelists, poets, essayists, and the like, 
have been adding to the gems of English 
literature on their own account. Now 
come the husbands of literary wives. Mr. 
Stephen Townsend, the present husband 
of the lady best known as Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, has brought out a story 
called “A Thoroughbred Mongrel.” At 
this rate it will not be long before Mr. 
Wilcox, husband of Ella Wheeler, is burst- 
ing into tropical song, and Mr. Humphry 
Ward adding to the volume of controver- 
sial religious fiction. In this way the old 
objections to marrying “blue stockings ” 
may be at last overcome. 





THE ETERNAL BEAUTY QUEST— 
A book to aid women in their 
search for loveliness, written by a 
real authority. 


There is one subject which retains a 
deep and abiding hold on the feminine 
interest, despite the uplifting influence of 
the higher education, the ballot, the bi- 
cycle, and all other agencies for broaden- 
ing, deepening, and clarifying the modern 
feminine mind. That subject is personal 
beauty. Wherever two or three women 
are gathered together, there, sooner or 
later—generally very much sooner—you 
will find the question of the lotion, the 
cream, and the tonic. 

Not only of the frivolous is this true. 
Even in those enlightened communities 
where women vote for President they are 
willing to drop the discussion of candi- 
dates to begin one on soaps; and the face 
steaming establishment flourishes in Den- 
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ver, Colorado, even more than in Constan- 
tinople, Turkey. 

This inborn passion of women for look- 
ing well has been the stay and support of 
all sorts of dermatological institutes, hair 
tonic proprietors, and writers on the sub- 
ject of beauty. Most of these, as the ap- 
pearance of the majority of women still 
painfully reminds us, are worthless. Oc- 
casionally some one speaks with authority 
and becomes a philanthropist. Such a 
one is Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

Mrs. Ayer calls her big volume on the 
art of beauty, simply her “ Book.” It is 
a good book, prefaced by a reassuring por- 
trait of the author. It is full of good 
things—things which the least vain may 
read with profit, and the most frivolous 
without harm. The foundation of the 
beauty which all desire, Mrs. Ayer puts 
where it belongs—in the heart and in the 
health. 

You may not scowl and go unwrinkled, 
she says. You may not worry, and doubt 
the wisdom of Providence and the love of 
your friends and the beauty of the world, 
and go unmarred and unmarked. You 
may not neglect the laws of health and 
have clear red mantling your cheeks, and 
gay laughter in your eyes. But if you are 
kind and glad and trustful, you may learn 
things to aid in defying the years; and if 
you are wise and eschew pastry and al- 
cohol and late hours, you may still further 
aid beauty by little rites and ceremonies 
whereof she tells you. 

Years of study and experience in com- 
pounding the creams, tonics, and lotions 
of which she writes, have made Mrs. Ayer 
an unquestionable authority on these sub- 
jects. If her counsels are as widely 
heeded as they should be, she will be a 
real benefactor of her race, and pretty 
young and old women will rise up and call 
her blessed when the writer of mere novels, 
essays, histories, or sermons is forgotten. 





A COLLEGE CALENDAR — Bryn 
Mawr issues one which is a charm- 
ing series of pictures of collegiate 


life. 


No parent with antiquated views on the 
education of daughters should let his girls 
see the Bryn Mawr calendar for 1901, 
which was designed by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith and Elizabeth Shippen Green. It 
would, wordlessly but most effectively, off- 
set any argument he could advance against 
the places of “the higher education.” In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether even a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Edward Bok could withstand 
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the attractions of college life as they are 
insidiously set forth upon the long, brown 
pages of the calendar. 

Head pieces and tail pieces suggest the 
occupations of the undergraduate with a 
charm which even the prospectus fails to 
achieve. Here they are half hidden by 
tomes; there they lounge in deep willow 
chairs; here they pour tea, and there they 
sample chafing dish productions; here 
they cling, black little imps, to gymnastie 
apparatus, and there they crowd the col- 
lege campus, in sober cap and gown. 

On full pages they play basket ball, give 
masques and pageants, staidly wend their 
way to chapel in long rows, or hoydenishly 
scamper up a green hill. Every month, ac- 
cording to the calendar, has its allotted 
blisses, and all are portrayed with vigor 
and grace. 

Usually any artistic production in “a 
cause” is received with public suspicion. 
This calendar, however, is good enough 
to live down the fact of its worthy object. 
It was issued to advance the students’ 
building fund. The nucleus of this is a 
sum of six thousand dollars raised last 
spring by an Elizabethan May Day féte, 
which was a brilliant success both as a 
spectacle and as a historical reproduction. 


“ 





CHILDREN’S STORIES—The lack of 
the domestic tales suggests a rad- 
ical change in the literary tastes of 


little folk. 


Have children’s tastes really changed ? 
Do they no longer care for the nice do- 
mestic stories that delighted our child- 
hood? Are there no more Miss Alcotts, 
Mrs. Whitneys, and Susan Coolidges com- 
ing to the front? One looks through the 
children’s magazines and finds. historical 


- romances, instructive stories, stories ‘of 


adventure, ingenious, fantastic tales of 
many kinds; but the nice “ homey ” chron- 
icles of every day happenings are so scarce 
as to be almost non existent. 

It is hard for the generation that read 
“ Eight Cousins ” and “ What Katy Did,” 
to accept the fact that children can be 


’ really satisfied with the reading that is 


furnished them nowadays. In our time, it 
was an every day experience to find one’s 
mother, or even one’s father, so absorbed 
in one’s own half read book that the 
younger generation’s rights were forgot- 
ten, and it was a delicate question to de- 
cide whether it was legitimate to hint that 
one had been longing all school time to 
know what the little Carrs got for Christ- 
mas, or whether true politeness demanded 
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that one should suffer in silence. It is 
difficult to believe that the children of 
today have any such difficulties. No 
grown up person could possibly read the 
children’s literature of today with an ab- 
sorbing interest. The reason for this is 
that the human element is so aggressively 
lacking. Fairies and brownies and med- 
ieval princesses are all very well in their 
place; but give us some stories of simple, 
every day life, full of the toils and per- 
plexities, the pleasures and the enthusi- 
asms of flesh and blood boys and girls who 
wear the same clothes, study the same 
arithmetics, eat the same candy, play the 
same games, use the same slang, laugh at 
the same jokes, and weep the same tears as 
ourselves. 





THE AMERICAN MUSE—Three of 
her devotees promise well for the 
country’s rating in poetry—some 

' illustrations of their inspired genius. 


From time to time, those who scan the 
poetical horizon have expressed grave 
fears that these United States are not 
doing their duty in the way of producing 
immortal verse. Deathless prose, as all 
know, is manufactured almost daily, and 
it is a dull week in literature which does 
not promise at least one great American 
novelist; but the great American poet, the 
critics say, is less frequent. 

It is a pleasure to be able to announce 
that he is at any rate coming—and that he 
is, twice out of three times, a she. These 
bards have not gone about proclaiming 
themselves. The injustice which they 
have thus done their chances, to say noth- 
ing of their country, will be best shown 
by a few extracts from their works. 

The first is “ Margaret.” With a deli- 
cacy of sentiment and a largeness of sym- 
pathy that bespeak the true poet, the lady 
wishes to be known thus simply. She de- 
scribes herself as an “ authoress,” and 
there is nothing in her volume, entitled 
“ Moody Days,” to deny her claim to the 
title. Hear “ Margaret” in her preface: 


Reader, you will not find the contents of this 


little volume connected. I am only laying bare’ 


my heart, sometimes calm, again bounding in hot 
anger and indignation; then throbbing in a perfect 
hell of despair. 


Then for seventy odd pages “ Mar- 
garet ” proceeds in a series of prose poems 
to show the erratic heart. One sample 
will serve to demonstrate the debt under 
which the young woman places literature: 

Awaking in the morning, I hear the falling rain 
drops. I turn upon my pillow, and, courting slum- 


ber, try to forget the day. So our lives are like 
unto rainy days. I face my existence. - 

The rains are descending upon the great canopy 
of my life. In anguish I ask of the winds, “Will 
all my days be rainy?” The low muttering of the 
thunder draws nearer. Louder now it sounds, and 
more angry, until, rolling through the frowning 
heavens, its roar becomes as the din of battle. 
Now and then come dazzling flashes of lightning, 
that cause me to start and shrink in terror. The 
gloom is penetrated with a bright light, but its pass- 
ing is so rapid that nothing is discernible. The 
rain drops fall faster and still faster. 

So in all our lives, the pattering fall of rain drops 
symbolize the weary, monotonous days. 

The insignificant troubles cause the frown upon 
our faces to become habitual. 


“Lost Chords” is the title of the next 
work that promises well for the cause of 
poesy. Here, too, it is a woman who re- 
assures the doubtful. There is a long pref- 
ace, telling how the author began to write 
in 1887, and how ten years later a box 
containing her manuscripts was stolen. 
“My papers were gone beyond recall,” 
says the lady—by name Lulu Spears Dear- 
ing. “Just once” (in her dreams) “I 
thought remorse had seized the thief, and 
they had been restored by mail. I hope no 
more.” 

Instead of hoping, Mrs. Dearing, like a 
wise woman, got down to work, remem- 
bered as much as she could of the stolen 
verse, and improvised new. She evolved 
from combined memory and inspiration 
such thoughts as these: 

On a visit once to the city, 

To see an honored friend, 
To a second story window, 

I chanced my way to wend. 
Fanned by the balmy southern breeze 
Fell to pondering at my ease. 

The touch about the second story win- 
dow prepares us for the realism of “A 
Picture From Life”: 

I saw her at the wash tub, 
Bending o’er a rumpled heap 
Of clothes all soiled and dirty, 
Wishing that the water’d heat. 
Ah! that face so proud and queenly, 
Told of brighter days gone by ; 
That pale face, sorrow-haunted, 
Clouded like the noonday sky. 

What the feelings of the thief must 
have been when he discovered the con- 
tents of that box even Mrs. Dearing’s pen 
could searce describe. It is an argument 
in favor of the theory that punishment 
for misdeeds is not deferred to a future 
world. 

The third poet, like Mrs. Dearing, who 
blushingly admits that Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, is her home, is a Westerner. “ Mar- 
garet” is a Southerner. The third poet 
of the group is aman. His picture adorns 




























his frontispiece, and a few words of en- 

couragement from Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 

worth form his preface. Mr. Butterworth 

says that Mr. Haworth’s verse honors him- 

self, his city, and his State. The State 

seems to be again long suffering Missouri. 

Mr. Haworth honors it in such verse as 

these lines to a girl: 

She has loved you as only a mother can and labored 
early and late, 

That you might keep your soft palms gloved and 
delicate form neat. 

She schooled herself in your babyhood to serve you 
as a slave— 

Ah, many’s the time she has snatched you, dear, 
from out the gaping grave. 

The influence of the mother seems to 
be deeply fixed among Mr. Haworth’s be- 
liefs. In one poem he describes a way- 
ward son visiting his mother’s grave thus: 

Near it approaches a wayward son,— 

Just entered manhood’s strength and years, — 

His energies bent on life’s pleasures begun 

So recently ; too strong hearted for fears,— 

As reckless and dauntless as a lion, bold, 

And schooled to vices and crimes scarce told. 

In “The Haymaking Time,” Mr. Ha- 
worth strikes the bucolic lyre, but does it 
with an unexpected accuracy of detail that 
makes one fear he has been reading Whit- 
man. He says: 

O the haymaking-time, O the haymaking-time ! 

The catbird and the brown thrush making music all 
a-chime ! 

The on and honeybee a humming at their 
task, 

The rattler and the bull snake coiled up in the sun 
to bask, 

The harvest hands all wringing wet, with sweat a- 
dripping down 

From off their brows and nose and chin, and hands 
all hard and brown,— 

And nothing for a lad to do but drink in nature’s 
sweets 

And hoard up stores of wisdom, gained from every- 
thing he meets. 

Instances from all these writers might 
be multiplied, but no multiplication could 
reveal more convincingly that there is still 
hope for the United States muse, and that 
the Canadian and the Celtic renaissance 
schools have not a monopoly of genius. 





THE ORIGIN OF « UNCLE REMUS” 
—Like many other good things, he 
came to life in a daily newspaper. 


Tf all that is bound between covers is 
literature, it is interesting to observe how 
much literature of today has had a jour- 
nalistic beginning. There are the toler- 
ably famous examples of Mr. Peter Dunne, 
whose “ Dooley ” first saw the light in a 
Chicago newspaper, and of George Ade, 
whose “ Fables in Slang” had the same 
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humble origin. Joseph Altsheler, who is 
writing extremely good and interesting 
stories of American history, first tried his 
hand at fiction to fill a long felt want on 
the weekly edition of the New York paper 
on which he worked. 

“Uncle Remus,” it seems, also belongs 
to the brotherhood of those who were born 
to satisfy the desires of a “ daily” public. 
When Joel Chandler Harris went on the 
Atlanta Constitution, his dignified aim 
was to write editorials, but by and by the 
proprietor asked him to try his hand at 
dialect, to fill a corner which had been 
filled up to that time by “ Uncle Si,” other- 
wise Sam Small—now the Rev. Sam 
Small. Mr. Harris’ recent retirement 
from the staff of the Constitution recalls 
the tale of his first essay at what has be- 
come his most characteristic work. 





A MEMORIAL TO BLACK—A beacon 
light among the favorite islands of 
the novelist. 


It is pleasant to know that the northern 
British isles, which William Black knew 
so well and described so lovingly, are to 
have a memorial of him. On Duart Point, 
in the Sound of Mull, one of the most dan- 
gerous coasts in Scotland, there will be a 
beacon built to his memory. The design 
for it has been made by William Leiper. 
It will be a stone tower costing five thou- 
sand dollars. 


ACCEPTING CRITICISM—Being an 
account of the painful experiences 
of the young man who acted on 
suggestions. 


A certain story writer wrote a Christ- 
mas tale, which, as it seemed to him, con- 
tained some of his best work. So he took 
it to an editor, who read it through and 
then said: 

“ My dear fellow, you have an idea there 
that will make a story twice as long. It 
isn’t exactly for us at any length, but it is 
good, and you can make it twice as good 
by making it twice as long.” 

Now, the young man believed in suc- 
cinctness, but as he valued the opinion of 
the editor, he made his story twice as long, 
and took it to another editor. The latter 
promptly said: 

“That’s a good story, but it lacks hu- 
mor. Make it funny, if you can. I don’t 
think we could use it, because our public 
fights shy of humor, but if you take my 
advice you can sell it in a minute, almost 
anywhere.” 
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Now, the young man thought it pretty 
funny as it stood, but he took it home and 
injected more fun into it, slowly and pain- 
fully, and then he took it to yet another 
editor, who, after reading it, said: 

“That ought to be funny, but it isn’t, 
somehow; and it’s five times too long. Cut 
it heroically and make it funnier, 
and. 

“And you will take it?” asked the 
young man. 

“No, because it isn’t in our line. I’m 
not talking as the editor of this magazine, 
but as a critic. You can make that all 
right if you cut it.” 

So the young man lopped it here and 
there, and inserted fun into it as they put 
pork in beuf a la mode; and then he 
showed it to another editor, a man of great 
ee who, after he had read it, 
said: - 

“This reads as if it had been tampered 
with. It doesn’t sound like you.” 

Then the young man laughed merrily, 
and replied: “It isn’t by me. It’s by half 
a dozen men, and it exemplifies the fable 
of the man, the boy, and the donkey, and 
I am the donkey. Now, here is the story 
as I first wrote it.” 

The editor read it through, and then he 
frowned and said: “My dear fellow, I 
wish that you had brought that in yes- 
terday. That is just what I wanted, but 
now my Christmas number is all made 
up. 

Then the young man went away very 
much wiser, and now he writes his own 
stories, and lets them stand or fall on their 
merits as they are. 


A NEW EDITION OF BYRON— 
The relation of his life to his work 
considered, 


There is to be a sort of Byron revival, 
in so far-as a new and elaborate edition 
of a poet’s works means a revival. Byron, 
however, has never sunk into that deep pit 
of oblivion whence so many writers are 
periodically dragged by industrious edi- 
tors and publishers. To many persons— 
to almost all foreigners—he is the English 
poet whose name is next to Shakspere’s 
in familiarity, if not in greatness. The 
notoriety of his profligacy brought him 
readers in his own time, and the same 
unworthy interest in him has not been 
lacking since. 

The new edition contains a biographical 
and critical introduction by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. In it he says: 

The poetry of Lord Byron also differs from that 
of all other poets ; for, whatever it was not, it was 
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a reflection of his personality. It was so truly, so 
sincerely, the revelation of his life, that a thorough 
knowledge of his life is necessary to its under- 
standing. And more than mere knowledge of his 
life is necessary for its just comprehension ; for 
behind it and below it, like a bitter spring, was the 
inherited temperament of its wayward hero, the 
malign influence of his ill matched parents. The 
son of a heartless, reckless, ruined English spend- 
thrift, and a proud, passionate, foolish Scotch wom- 
an of quality, he was not well born for a great poet. 





THE BARKER-AUTHOR—How the 
English Winston Churchill has set 
a new fashion that may become 
popular. 


On the oceasion of the first appearance 
of Winston Churchill (English brand— 
none genuine without the stamp of Major 
Pond) as a lecturer in this country, he 
said in substance: “It would not do for 
me to ask you to buy my books on the Boer 
war, but still I will say that I hope you 
will all get them and read them.” These 
may not be his exact words, but they re- 
flect the spirit of the clever young man’s 
remarks. 

Now, this English cachet is what some 
American authors have been waiting for. 
The way is now clear. When next they as- 
sist at an authors’ reading, they can ad- 
vance to the footlights, and say, with many 
deprecatory gestures and with mock sim- 
plicity: 

“T don’t know that you will be interest- 
ed to hear it, but the little story that I am 
about to try to read to you—although, you 
understand, I do not pretend to be a pro- 
fessional reader, and probably those in 
the back of the hall won’t hear me at all— 
the little story is from a book of mine 
entitled ‘ Antics of an Author. It will 
doubtless amuse you to hear that Apple- 
ton, Mead & Scribner published it, after 
much entreaty on my part, and that they 
—not I—have set the price at the ex- 
tremely low figure of two dollars the copy. 
As you pass out you will notice a boy 
sitting behind one of the pillars on a pile 
of books. That boy is my little agent. 
He is a deserving fellow, and the books are 
mine. If you buy them of him, he will 
be pleased, as he is anxious to get home 
to his mother. Without further preamble 
I will read my story.” 

It’s a great scheme, and it is a wonder 
that no one thought of it before, par- 
ticularly as we long ago had the same idea 
set before us by the circus jester who sold 
his books between the acts. But then he 
was so undignified as to do it himself, 
while the author will merely advertise the 
presence of his agent. 
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